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PREFACE 


I began work on the Mawangdui 3 = 4£ medical manuscripts in early 
1977 when I examined partial transcriptions published in Wenwu XX BM 
1975.6 and 1975.9. My 1982 dissertation is the product of the first stage of 
my manuscript research. At that time a reproduction of the original 
manuscripts was not yet published, transcriptions of several texts had not 
yet appeared in print, and most of the published transcriptions used 
simplified graphs. MWD, vol. 4, published in Beying in 1985, provided a 
photographic reproduction of the manuscripts and a transcription of all texts 
in modern kaishu t4 # graphs. By 1986 I was gradually making my way 
through the as yet unseen texts and familiarizing myself with the original 
manuscripts (the physical relics as well as their script). While I was 
convinced that the manuscripts were a remarkable testament to early 
Chinese medicine, I was uncertain whether an annotated translation of the 
entire corpus would find a publisher. For a time I considered translating a 
selection of texts or writing a study based on the manuscripts. The decision 
to translate the entire corpus was made in the fall of 1990 while I was a 
guest at the Institute for the History of Medicine, Munich University. I am 
indebted to Professor Paul U. Unschuld, Director of the Institute, for 
encouraging me to undertake a complete translation; and for providing me 
with the ideal research environment in Munich as I began the task in 
earnest. 

Professor Unschuld has continued to watch over the project at critical 
stages, from commenting on the work in progress to securing publication 
funds. I wish to offer heartfelt thanks to my friend and colleague for his 
enthusiastic and unstinting support. I am also grateful to Professor Li 
Xueqin, Director of the Institute of History, Chinese Academy of Social 
Sciences, Beijing. Professor Li is responsible for the final editing of the 
transcription in MWD, vol. 4, and has encouraged me to pursue research on 


the medical manuscripts since 1985 when we discussed the manuscripts in 
Beying. At Professor Li’s invitation I spent January to March 1993 at the 
Institute of History, during which time I consulted with Professor Li on 
matters related to the manuscripts. The memory of our meetings in his 
home—looking at the photographic reproduction of the manuscripts 
through a magnifying glass and weighing the evidence for determining the 
correct transcription—remains fresh. During these meetings I learned 
important lessons in manuscript studies and the art of transcription. 
Professor Li’s generosity continued through the final stages of translation in 
letters responding to further questions concerning the manuscripts. 

In addition, I wish to thank Professor Ma Jixing of the Academy of 
Traditional Chinese Medicine (who was a member of the editorial 
committee that produced MWD, vol. 4) and Professor Qiu Xigui of Peking 
University for their assistance during my 1993 stay in Beiing. Professor 
Ma kindly presented me with a publisher’s advance copy of his own book 
on the Mawangdui medical manuscripts (Ma Jixing 1992) on the day before 
my departure from Beying. A research fellowship from the Alexander von 
Humboldt Foundation and a Chiang Ching-kuo fellowship administered by 
the American Council of Learned Societies permitted me to spend most of 
the academic year 1990-91 in Munich. The Committee on Scholarly 
Communication with China awarded me a research grant to attend the 
International Symposium on Mawangdui Han Tombs in Changsha in 
August 1992 (at which time I was able to inspect the original medical 
manuscripts at the Hunan Provincial Museum) and to spend winter 1993 in 
Beying. I thank the University of Arizona East Asian Studies Department 
for releasing me from teaching duties during Spring Semester 1993, 
permitting me to go to Beying and then to make rapid progress on the 
translation after my return to Arizona. A grant from the University of 
Arizona College of Humanities enabled me to engage the services of Mr. 
Xu Datong, a graduate student at the University, to produce the excellent 
facsimiles of the manuscripts which appear in this book. Mr. Xu also wrote 
the Chinese title on the title page in script based on the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts. The Alexander von Humboldt Foundation provided a 
publication grant for the preparation of the electronic layout, which has 
been skillfully executed by Bo and Christine Hu of Munich. 


D.H. 
June 1996 


PROLEGOMENA 


Introduction 


Since the 1970s there has been a succession of manuscript discoveries in 
late-fourth to second century B.C. tombs in several regions of China, the 
provinces of Hubei and Hunan being particularly fertile ground for 
manuscripts. Han manuscripts later than the second century B.C. have also 
been discovered, but Warring States, Qin, and early Han manuscripts have 
been more numerous. It is evident that the manuscripts were selected from 
the book collections of the well-to-do tomb occupants; that is, they were not 
prepared solely as burial goods. Contemporary records are silent on the 
custom of book burial. Perhaps manuscripts were placed in tombs because 
they were intrinsically valuable objects that bespoke expertise and status, or 
because they were imbued with a magical efficacy that suited the 


underworld environment.! Whatever the rationale was at the time, the 
modern consequence is the recovery of manuscripts from the very period 
when books and book collecting first became popular in China. The spread 
of literacy and the transmission of books were themselves manifestations of 
intellectual ferment, which reached a high point by the third century B.C. 
Each tomb has yielded a unique collection of manuscripts—no doubt a 
reflection of their owner’s avocations—all of them containing editions of 
texts that circulated in the Warring States, Qin, and early Han periods. 
While some of the texts have been preserved in received literature, most are 


lost works.” Collectively, the excavated manuscripts shed new light on a 
pivotal period in Chinese civilization. They may contain lacunae due to 
rotted bamboo, wood, or silk (the materials used for manuscripts), but the 
manuscripts have experienced none of the vicissitudes of transmission that 
led to the loss of most ancient literature, or that recast the original form and 
content of a book in a new edition. When the manuscripts restore texts that 
were either lost or significantly altered in the course of transmission, their 


importance for new interpretations of early Chinese civilization is 
particularly great. 

Such is the case with the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. The medical 
manuscripts are part of a large cache of manuscripts discovered in 1973 in 
Mawangdui & = 4£ tomb 3, situated in the northeastern part of the city of 
Changsha f > , Hunan. Other Mawangdui manuscripts contain 
philosophical writings and historical anecdotes as well as works on 
calendrics, astrology, divination, and related occult subjects. The man 
buried in the tomb was a member of the locally prominent Li #] family. 
Skeletal remains indicate that he was about thirty years old when he died; a 
wooden tablet placed in the tomb gives a burial date corresponding to 168 


B.c.! This date provides a firm terminus ante quem for the excavated 
manuscripts. From analysis of the script and other textual evidence we 
know that some manuscripts were already over forty years old at the time of 
burial, while others were copied during the decade preceding the man’s 
death. Most of the medical manuscripts are thought to have been copied 
nearer to 200 B.C. than to the date of burial. Earlier editions of the texts 
written on them must have circulated in the third century B.C.; some were 
surely well known. 

Several texts contain material that is related to but older than textual 
parallels in the oldest received classic of medical theory, the Huangdi 
neijing # 7% A #§ (Inner canon of the Yellow Thearch; ca. first century 
B.C.), which is extant in three medieval recensions: the Suwen ® [l, 
Lingshu % #8, and Taisu K 3%.” The Mawangdui texts provide evidence of 
an earlier stage in the formation of the physiological and pathological 
theories that support acupuncture therapy in the Huangdi neijing. In the 
manuscript texts there are eleven mai Aik (vessels) in the body that contain 
gi $A (vapor), one less than the twelve vessels of the Huangdi neijing. The 
vessels are divided into Yin and Yang categories, but the theoretical 
conception of the system of vessels is less elaborate than the Huangdi 
neijing. The manuscript texts attribute illness to pathogenic conditions of 
vapor in the vessels, associate the occurrence of certain ailments with 
particular vessels, describe how to diagnose illness in the vessels, and 


recommend cauterizing the vessels to cure ailments.! Acupuncture is not 


mentioned, nor is the therapy attested elsewhere in the Mawangdui medical 


manuscripts. 

In addition to this type of theoretical writing, there are texts representing 
a broad range of lost medical literature. Recipe literature predominates. In 
their current state of preservation, five texts contain between them over 425 
recipes. One long recipe manual deals exclusively with the treatment of 
ailments. It provides detailed instructions for a variety of remedies, among 
them: drags, several forms of heat therapy including cauterization, surgical 
procedures, exorcistic incantations, and other magico-religious operations. 
The recipes in two of the texts focus on macrobiotic hygiene (which 
encompasses dietetics, breath cultivation, exercise, and sexual cultivation) 
with many recipes for tonics and aphrodisiacs. A text that describes 
gestation concludes with recipes related to childbirth. The shortest recipe 
text concerns philters and miscellaneous charms. The subject of the 
remaining texts is macrobiotic hygiene. One text is composed of ten 
dialogues in which different macrobiotic specialists respond to questions 
(the questioner in the first four dialogues is the Yellow Thearch, who plays 
the same role in much of the Huangdi neijing). The specialists expound 
teachings that include instructions for cultivation techniques. There is a 
breath cultivation text on the technique of ingesting vapor from the external 
atmosphere while abstaining from regular food; and on the same 
manuscript, a text with drawings of exercises used both to treat ailments 
and to cultivate the body. Two texts focus on the techniques of sexual 
cultivation. All of the material on macrobiotic hygiene belongs to a medical 
tradition of yangsheng # 4 (nurturing life), but neither this term nor 


several related terms in received literature occur in the manuscripts. ! 

We always knew that these types of medical literature existed. Newly 
copied editions of thirty-six medical books were deposited in the Han court 
library at Chang’an around the end of the first century B.C.; only the 
Huangdi neijing survives in truncated form. We know the other titles from 
the Hanshu bibliographic treatise, which reproduces the general scheme of 
Liu Xin’s 2) XK now lost catalogue of the library (Tsien 1962: 14). The 
division of medical literature, entitled “Fangji” 7 +# (Recipes and 
techniques), lists the thirty-six books in four sub-categories (Hanshu, 
30.78b): “Yijing” & # (Physicians’ canons; medical theory as represented 
by works like the Huangdi neijing, which is listed first); “Jingfang” FA 


(Canonical recipes; as is clear from the titles listed, collections of recipes to 
treat ailments); “Fangzhong” &  (Intra-chamber; sexual cultivation); and 
“Shenxian” 4## 48 (Spirit transcendence; other types of macrobiotic 
hygiene). The classification no doubt reflects a physician’s conception of 
medicine and medical literature in the first century B.C.: the physicians’ 
canons, which ground the practice of medicine in theories of the vessels and 
vapor, are placed first; the diffuse recipe literature, which collects a wealth 
of medical knowledge that does not necessarily conform to theory, comes 
next; private hygienic practices are last, and macrobiotic hygiene is 


identified with the immortality beliefs of the xian ‘| (transcendent) cult.! 
While the classification and its medical assumptions post-date the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts, we may surmise that the contents of the 
manuscripts typify early Chinese medical literature—albeit in capsule form. 

Manuscripts from tombs present problems not so different from the 
problems of interpreting other excavated artifacts; and many questions 
concerning the Mawangdui medical manuscripts must be answered with a 
judicious conjecture. On balance, however, the manuscripts provide a new 
foundation for the history of early Chinese medicine and medical literature. 
They are older than the Huangdi neijing; and they reveal more of what 
medicine was like than the Huangdi neijing, the contents of which center on 
the new, universal model of illness based on vessel theory along with the 
methods of diagnosis and treatment that accompany it. The only received 
medical literature that dates roughly to the time of the tomb 3 burial (168 
B.C.) are selected writings of the physician Chunyu Yi #3 & (216-ca. 
150 B.C.) quoted in chapter 105 of Sima Qian’s ®) F& 3 (ca. 145-ca. 86 
B.C.) Shiji £ id. They consist of twenty-five medical case histories, eight 
explanations of his medical practice, and a personal history of his medical 
training. Chunyu Yi, who practiced medicine in Qi #f (present-day 
Shandong), originally submitted these writings to the Han court at 
Chang’an around 154 B.C. in order to vindicate his medical reputation. Like 
the Huangdi neijing, Chunyu Y1’s writings dwell on etiology, diagnosis, and 
treatment (however, his understanding of vessel theory is not identical to 
the Huangdi neijing, and he favors drug treatments over cauterization or 


acupuncture).” There are, of course, references to medicine in historical and 
philosophical texts as well as in belles lettres, but this material is mostly 


anecdotal and is not itself medical literature. ! 


There is an important difference between Chunyu Yi’s writings and the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts. In his personal history, Chunyu Yi names 
the medical books that were transmitted to him by his teacher Yang Qing & 
f in 180 B.C., which he states were the foundation of his medical practice 
(Shiji, 105.8b; Bridgman 1952-55: 26). Except for occasional quotations 
from a Maifa Bik %& (Model of the vessels) in the medical case histories, 
Chunyu Yi’s writings concern his own medical practice; that is, we know 
virtually nothing about his collection of medical books other than their 
titles. With the Mawangdui manuscripts, we have examples of third to 
early-second century B.C. medical books. Considering the other manuscripts 
on philosophy, calendrics, astrology, and divination, the man buried in tomb 
3 was an avid book collector who patronized specialists in several fields of 
knowledge including medicine. He need not have been a physician to 
collect literature on medicine, nor have been an astrologer or diviner. His 
manuscripts reflect the same range of subject matter as the Hanshu 
bibliographic treatise, which lists works on calendrics and the other subjects 
in a separate division—“Shushu” SX fi} (Calculations and arts; Hanshu, 
30.65a). Tomb 3 reveals that the pattern of book collecting exemplified in 
the Hanshu bibliographic treatise was maintained by private individuals as 
well as by the Han thearchs. 

The combined literature in the “Shushu” and “Fangji” divisions of the 
bibliographic treatise falls broadly into fields of knowledge that I identify as 
natural philosophy and occult thought. I refer to the literature itself as 
“fang-literature,” based on the significance of the concept of fang FF 
(recipe) in defining natural philosophy and occult thought. These matters 
are discussed in Section Two (“Recipes, Techniques, Calculations, Arts’’), 
but it would be wise to broach now the subject of early Chinese medicine 
and other fields of knowledge that come within the purview of the modern 
discipline of history of science. The history of science has long since moved 
beyond the stage of vetting ancient knowledge of nature to separate the 
rational from the irrational and the science from the superstition. Lively 
debate continues to focus on the relation between science, magic, and 
religion in a premodern context and on the question of what constitutes 
rationality. A number of earlier theories and interpretations have been put to 
rest, among them: that magic and religion are fundamentally different; that 
magic is failed science; and that scientific “progress” already separated 


science from magic in ancient times (Tambiah 1990; Vickers 1984; Lloyd 
1979). The term “science” itself is part of the problem of defining the 
quiddities under investigation, because it assumes certain categorizations of 
knowledge that were not acknowledged in the past. “Natural philosophy,” 
in the sense of systems of thought that take nature as their primary object of 
investigation and that develop theories to explain phenomena in terms of 
perceived regularities in the operation of nature itself, is gaining currency 
among English writers (Lindberg 1992: 1-4). However, “natural 
philosophy” has a long history in the Western intellectual tradition; from the 
standpoint of current research in the history of science, the term leaves open 
the question of the evident interpenetration of natural philosophy, magico- 
religious belief, and other forms of occult thought. It seems that we must 
speak dually of “natural philosophy” and “occult thought” in order to refer 
to something that was undivided or was divided differently in either the 


ancient Mediterranean world or early China.! 

When we look for an identifiable Chinese natural philosophy what we 
find are principally the theories of vapor, of Yin and Yang, and of the Five 
Agents (wuxing H 47), which arose during the Warring States period and 
by the end of the third century B.C. coalesced into the system of thought that 
Graham refers to as “correlative cosmology”—a cosmology that establishes 
elaborate correspondences between nature, the individual human being, and 
society (1986; 1989: 313-70). Graham identifies the earliest exponents of 
cosmology as “court historiographers, astronomers, diviners, physicians, 
and musicmasters” (1989: 325); that is, what I tentatively call Warring 


States natural philosophy was originally the province of the practitioners of 
2 





technical arts like calendrics, astrology, divination, and medicine. 
Calendrics, astrology, and divination appear to have been most influential in 
the new rationalization of nature; medicine, while offering physiological 
and etiological theories that made the body a microcosm of the cosmos, was 
incorporating Yin Yang and Five Agent theories in stages. There is scant 
evidence of the theories in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts, whereas 
by the time of the Huangdi neijing (ca. first century B.C.) they have been 
assimilated; even then, assimilation was not absolute nor did it become so 
during the Han. Nevertheless, physicians (which translates yi # ) were 
clearly active in the same social and intellectual milieu as the diviners and 


other specialists, all of whom shared a common interest in understanding 
natural phenomena and their consequences for humankind. 

This account of the genesis of Warring States natural philosophy stands 
in contrast to the Greek pattern, where it was philosophers who developed 
universal theories of nature and change, from which they fashioned an 
understandable cosmos; and practitioners (like physicians) who applied the 
philosophers’ theories to their craft. The “masters” (zi —) of Warring States 
philosophy did not ignore nature entirely, but politics and ethics were their 
main concern. The extant writings of the masters of philosophy rarely 
exhibit an interest in nature outside of its utility as an analogy for their 


particular philosophical argument.! To be sure, nature-based political 
models figured prominently in philosophy by the third century B.C., and 
philosophical argumentation on dao j& (way) as an ultimate organizing 
structure both in nature and in human society became quite sophisticated. 
Moreover, the humanistic orientation of the philosophers undeniably 
contributed to the rationalizing of nature and to skepticism of magico- 
religious conceptions. But natural philosophy as such was not their 


invention.” 

Knowledge of nature during this age of intellectual ferment obviously 
encompassed more than what was channeled into Yin Yang and Five Agent 
theories. In the case of medicine, popular lore (much of it based on magico- 
religious beliefs), practical experiences, and competition between several 
kinds of medical practitioners brought forth a diversity of data and 
viewpoints—all of them drawn upon in the formation of a learned 
medicine. Just as clearly, the medicine of Chunyu Yi and the Huangdi 
neijing shows that some physicians were using Yin Yang and Five Agent 
theories to establish a medicine that in principle adhered to naturalistic 
theories and rejected the influence of spirits and the use of magic. It is 
significant, however, that despite a kind of rationalistic skepticism which 
accompanied Yin Yang and Five Agent theories in various fields of 
knowledge, the theories themselves were not like laws of nature; and there 
was not a clear break with magico-religious conceptions. A wholly 
naturalistic explanation of phenomena was, therefore, a_ relative 
interpretation made by the person applying the theories; the theories 
themselves did not exclude occult interpretation. In short, Yin Yang and 


Five Agent theories did not constitute a “natural philosophy” that was 


opposed to “occult thought.””! 


A single term for the whole enterprise of investigating nature (and not 
just Yin Yang and Five Agent theories) is needed—one that might serve to 
differentiate between this enterprise and that of the Warring States 
philosophers, while not excluding occult thought. My use of “natural 
philosophy” and “occult thought” (or “occult knowledge’’), either singly or 
as a pair, is a heuristic device. The reader should understand that the usage 
is intended to facilitate the discussion of early Chinese medicine, and that 
the two terms do not define opposite categories in the early Chinese 
conception. 

This translation of the Mawangdui medical manuscripts is the first 
complete translation in any language; it is based on the transcription and 
photographic reproduction of the original manuscripts in MWD, vol. 4. 
Translation assumes the existence of a critical edition of the text to be 
translated. In working with lost texts copied on excavated manuscripts, I 
have been mindful of the principles of textual criticism. I offer a number of 
revisions of the transcription of individual graphs in MWD, vol. 4, which 
are recorded in the Translation notes and listed in Appendix 2. In addition, 
editions of three of the medical texts were discovered in a manuscript 
excavated from Zhangjiashan 5& 3% LW) tomb 247, Hubei, in 1983 (burial 
dated to mid-second century B.C.); these editions were still unavailable 
when MWD, vol. 4, was published. I have used the Zhangjiashan editions to 
prepare a new transcription of the Mawangdui texts, which appears in 
Appendix 1. The Translation notes also record other instances where my 
textual research has led to judgments that differ with MWD, vol. 4. Thus, 
while I have not prepared a new transcription of the entire corpus, the 
Translation provides a _ necessary text-critical supplement to the 
transcription of the texts in MWD, vol. 4. 

The Introduction to the Translation reviews the conventions adopted in 
the translation. Interpretations and supporting documentation are set forth in 
the Translation notes. The Prolegomena situate the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts in their social and intellectual context, with the aim of 
identifying their place in the history of medicine and in the history of ideas. 
Sections are devoted to: (1) the discovery of the manuscripts, contents, 
dating, and hermeneutic issues; (2) the manuscripts as fang-literature, 


readership, and transmission; (3) medical ideas and practices; (4) 
macrobiotic hygiene; and (5) magic. 

Manuscripts from several tombs in addition to Mawangdui tomb 3 are 
providing us with our first look at the early texts of Chinese natural 
philosophy and occult thought. This kind of fang-literature probably began 
to circulate in the fourth century B.C. at the same time as philosophical 
literature burgeoned. Beyond the circle of specialists, the existence of a 
literate elite who collected books must have increased the demand for fang- 
literature. As transcriptions and reproductions of the manuscripts are 
published and research on them progresses, we will gain a far better 
understanding of the traditions they represent than could have been 
imagined only several decades ago; and our view of early Chinese 


civilization as a whole will be changed by them.! I must confess that I 
sometimes wish I might delay publication of my translation of the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts until every textual problem is solved to 
my complete satisfaction and every interpretation offered with certitude. 
The discovery of the Zhangjiashan medical manuscripts alone has shed 
much light on the Mawangdui medical manuscripts, rendering lucid what 
was previously unclear. Given the record of the last two decades, new 
manuscript discoveries seem inevitable. One thought that recurs is how 
much more I will know about the Mawangdui medical manuscripts and 
early medicine in a decade’s time. Despite its imperfections, I hope this 
translation of the medical manuscripts stimulates research in the history of 
Chinese medicine and helps to build a critical mass of scholarly research on 
excavated manuscripts related broadly to natural philosophy and occult 
thought. 


‘Harper (forthcoming) speculates on the magical properties attributed to manuscripts. 
Before the 1970s the bulk of early manuscript material consisted of Han administrative 
documents, which were ofter excavated at the remains of fortifications in several 
northwestern provinces (Tsien 1962: 90-102; Loewe 1967). The tomb manuscript 
discoveries which include an array of literature have mostly occurred since 1972 (Loewe 
1977; Shaughnessy forthcoming). 

21 follow the definitions of text and edition proposed by Roth (1993: 227): “A text is the 
unique complex and expression of ideas of an author or authors, an edition is a distinct 
record containing a unique state of a text.” An edition of a text exists on a manuscript, 
which is the physical object. My application of Roth’s definition of “text” to the excavated 


manuscripts is discussed more fully in Section One. In addition to the meaning given, I 
also refer to “text” in the ordinary sense of the words of something written. 


'The tablet is reproduced in Fu and Chen 1992: 37. Chen Songchang convincingly argues 
that the inscription of the tablet concerns the official delivery of burial goods to the tomb 
on the burial date; and that it is not like the documents addressed to the underworld found 
in other second century B.C. tombs (1994: 64-69; Harper 1994:17—18). 


2The Huangdi neijing in eighteen juan 4 (rolls) is listed in the division of medical 
literature in the Hanshu bibliographic treatise (Hanshu, 30.78b), meaning that a fair copy 
of the text was prepared and deposited in the Han court library sometime after 26 B.C. as 
part of the bibliographic project directed by Liu Xiang 2!) [&] and Liu Xin & (Tsien 1962: 
14). The fate of this edition is not known. While there are differences of opinion regarding 
the priority of the three medieval recensions, which vary considerably from one to the 
other, there is a general consensus among modern scholars that the Huangdi neijing was 
compiled during the Former Han period from a variety of textual sources (see Sivin 1993). 
Two recent studies approach the problem of the original compilation and subsequent 
history of the text differently. Yamada attributes the composite nature of the Huangdi 
neijing to the influence of schools of Han physicians whose theoretical differences are 
preserved in the Huangdi neijing; and he regards the Jaisu as closest to the original text 
(1979: 67-68, 86-89). Keegan, in contrast, argues that the Huangdi neijing came into 
being as a consequence of an ongoing process of physicians transmitting medical literature; 
pieces of medical texts were combined and recombined, and were transmitted as a corpus 
that came to be known as Huangdi neijing. According to Keegan, each of the medieval 
recensions is a reflection of one of the forms of this corpus; and it is impossible to say that 
one of them is closest to the original text, or indeed that an original text ever existed in the 
sense of a first recension produced by a single editor or editors (1988: 249-59). 


'Cauterization therapy in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts is not solely practiced in 
conjunction with vessel theory; and several materials are used to cause the burn (see 
Section Three, “Therapy”). One of the materials is ai X% (mugwort), but the use of 
mugwort tinder (moxa) is not attested. Thus, it is anachronistic to refer to cauterization 
therapy in the medical manuscripts as moxibustion. 


2 Acupuncture is a therapy that treats pathogenic conditions of vapor in the body by 
pricking the vessels with needles in accordance with theories related to the vessels and 
vapor. I follow Unschuld (1985: 92-99) in distinguishing between the use of lancing 
instruments for draining pus from purulent swellings and acupuncture. The therapeutic 
paradigm established first for vessel cauterization was the crucial precedent for the 
emergence of acupuncture; lancing along cannot have led directly to acupuncture. The 
earliest documentation of acupuncture is in second to first century B.C. sources (for similar 
judgments, see Liao Yuqun 1991: 272-74; and Yamada 1985a: 3-19, 57-72). I take 
exception to the views of Lu and Needham (1980: 69-88), who tend to equate medical 
lancing with acupuncture and read early references to lancing as evidence of acupuncture 
(even speculating that acupuncture might already have been known in Shang times). 


The most prominent occurrence of yangsheng in early literature is undoubtedly in the 
section title and text of zhuangzi 3, 54. Differences between the medical tradition of 
macrobiotic hygiene and Daoist thought are discussed in Section Four, “Intellectual 
Background.” 


\Tdeas of health and longevity in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts appear to represent a 
tradition of macrobiotic hygiene that was older than the xian cult, which became prominent 
in the late third century B.C. Cross-fertilization between macrobiotic hygiene and the xian 
cult is well documented in Former Han sources, hence their fusion in the bibliographic 
classification. The classification may have been devised by Li Zhuguo 2 # BM, the 
physician who was assigned the task of editing the medical books in the court library 
(Hanshu, 30.1b). 


Bridgman (1952-55) translates the Shiji account of Chunyu Yi and discusses its 
significance for the study of early Chinese medicine; see also, Lu and Needham 1980: 
106-110. The same chapter of the Shiji opens with an account of the legendary physician 
Bian Que ffi &= (whose historical existence during the Warring States period is doubtful). 
Yamada (1988) has shown that Sima Qian fashioned the account of Bian Que from earlier 
anecdotal literature and tailored it to better reflect the image of Bian Que as a patron of 
certain medical arts (including acupuncture) in Sima Qian’s own time. It is an important 
document, but is not an example of medical literature. 


ISee Bridgman 1952-55: 6-17, for a survey of some of the pre-Han and Han literature that 
refers to medicine. 


'The question of magic is discussed further in Section Five. 


2Kalinowski is in basic agreement with Graham: “The doctrine of the Five Agents matured 
from the contacts between religious, philosophical, and scientific conceptions of the end of 
the Warring States and the Former Han. Spilling over from the context of divinatory 
practices, it very quickly attained a sufficient degree of generality to become the 
conceptual basis for all activity” (1991: 47). 

'The exception were the Mohists, who for a brief time moved in the direction of causal 
explanations of natural phenomena (Graham 1989: 160-66). 


2Sivin’s review of Graham 1989 makes a spirted counter-argument that “cosmology 
entered the technical world from philosophy, not vice versa” (1992: 23). Sivin links the 
genesis of cosmology to the political theories of philosophers seeking to prove that “the 
state was natural” (1992: 24-25). On balance I think Graham’s argument still stands. 


!Kalinowski compares Yin Yang and Five Agent theories to the hermetic traditions of 
Greco-Roman times, and rejects the label “natural philosophy”: “To reduce this to a system 
of natural philosophy does not take account of the extreme diversity of the elements of 
which it is composed and of its multiple applications not only in the realm of the 
investigation of things in general, but also in that of politics, religion, and the arts” (1991: 
47). 

ISee Harper forthcoming for a survey of these manuscripts. 


Section One 
Mawangdui Medical Manuscripts 


Manuscript Discovery 


Mawangdui tomb 3 was excavated during November and December 
1973, followed by the excavation of tomb 2 (which continued into January 
1974). Mawangdui tomb | was excavated in 1972. All three tombs were of 
the vertical-pit type. In tomb 3 the pit was 17.7 meters deep. A wooden 
burial-chamber had been built at the bottom of the pit with a central area to 
hold the three internested coffins and with four surrounding storage areas 
containing the burial goods. There is a full archaeological excavation report 
for Mawangdui tomb 1 (Hunan sheng bowuguan and Zhongguo kexueyuan 
kaogu yanjiusuo 1973), but not yet for tombs 2 and 3. Although basic facts 
about the latter tombs have been published, the information available is 
often not as specific as one would like. In addition to a wealth of burial 
goods, tomb 1 yielded the well preserved corpse of a woman—about fifty 
years old at the time of death—who has been determined to be the wife of 
Li Cang 4 #, the occupant of tomb 2. Three seals discovered in tomb 2 
(two of bronze and one of jade) confirm the identity of the occupant as Li 
Cang, who held the aristocratic rank of Lord of Dai #K 4& and was also a 
chancellor in the Kingdom of Changsha & ¥% Hi. According to the Shiji 
and Hanshu, Li Cang was installed as Lord of Dai in 193 and died in 186 
B.C. It is presumed that the roughly thirty-year-old man buried in 168 B.C. in 
tomb 3 was the son of Li Cang and the wife in tomb 1. Because the 
construction of tomb 1 damaged tombs 2 and 3, Li Cang’s wife died last; 
she was probably buried not long after 168 B.C. Opinion differs over 
whether the son was Li Xi #6, who succeeded Cang as the second Lord of 


Dai (the Shiji and Hanshu state that Xi died in 165 B.C.), or was another son 
who may have held a military position in the region of Changsha (as 
suggested by weapons and other artifacts related to military activity among 
the grave goods). The Li family continued to be prominent in the region at 
least until 110 B.C. when their aristocratic entitlement was eliminated by 


Thearch Wu it # (r. 141-87 B.c.).! 

All of the tomb 3 manuscripts were found inside a rectangular lacquer 
box with a roof-shaped lid (sixty centimeters long, thirty centimeters wide, 
and twenty centimeters high) that lay in the storage area on the east side of 
the coffins. The majority of manuscripts are on sheets of silk of two widths: 
either approximately fifty centimeters wide (somewhat over two chi in Qin 
and Han measurements), or twenty-four centimeters (just over one chi). Of 
various lengths, most of the silk manuscripts had been folded and placed in 
a large rectangular compartment (one of five compartments inside the box). 
The silk had rotted at the creases, resulting in stacks of leaves that the 
restorers pieced back together. At least one silk manuscript (twenty-four 
centimeter width) was rolled around a wooden slat (three centimeters wide) 
and had been placed in the narrow compartment running the length of one 
side of the box. Another folded silk manuscript (MSI of the medical 
manuscripts) was also found in the side-compartment. On top of these silk 
manuscripts in the side-compartment were one manuscript of bamboo slips 
and another of bamboo and wooden slips (USVI and MSVII of the medical 
manuscripts). The original binding cords were disintegrated. The slips of 
MSVI are twenty-three centimeters long (one chi); the wooden slips of 
MSVII are twenty-three centimeters, the bamboo slips are twenty-eight 
centimeters. MSVII had been rolled around a core of two bamboo flutes. 
There are other sizes of silk manuscripts, mostly containing maps, 
diagrams, and pictures. The largest manuscripts found in the box are two 
maps, one a square of silk ninety-six centimeters on a side and the other a 
rectangle seventy-eight centimeters wide and ninety-eight centimeters long. 
At present we lack a detailed record of the exact position of every 
manuscript in the lacquer box at the time of excavation (one hopes that 
when the official excavation report for tomb 3 is published it will include 
this information). It is evident that the medical manuscripts were not all 
placed in the same compartment, but were divided between the side- 
compartment and the larger rectangular compartment which held most of 


the manuscripts. ! 


The original manuscripts are deposited in the Hunan Provincial Museum 
in Changsha. Shortly after excavation, the manuscripts were divided into 
categories by content and editorial committees were formed to restore and 
transcribe the manuscripts in each category. The work of transcription was 


—and is—done primarily with photographic reproductions.2 Some 
transcriptions, usually in simplified graphs and not accompanied by 
reproductions of the manuscripts, were published relatively early in Wenwu 
and elsewhere. Full reproductions and transcriptions in modern kaishu #4 
& graphs are being published in individual volumes in MWD. These 
volumes provide a standard edition of the manuscripts for scholarly 


research. Publication has been gradual, leaving many manuscripts either 


inadequately represented or unpublished in any form.? 


Because work on several categories of manuscripts is still on-going, it is 
possible that published figures for the number of manuscripts discovered 
and the total number of texts contained in them will be revised. According 
to current accounts, the manuscript corpus comprises thirty manuscripts and 
forty-five texts (including maps, diagrams, and pictures in the count). Some 
manuscripts contain only one text; others several. Several texts occur in two 
editions on separate silk manuscripts, most famously the two editions of the 
Laozi % . Only three texts are known in received literature: the Laozi; an 
edition of the hexagram text of the Yijing A #€; and an edition of the “Xici 
zhuan” & #* 4, the cosmological commentary on the hexagrams which 


forms part of the received text of the Yijing.! The medical manuscripts 
account for a sizeable portion of the corpus: seven medical manuscripts 
contain fourteen texts (one text occurs in two editions on separate silk 
manuscripts) with roughly 22,000 extant graphs—about eighteen percent of 
the extant graph count for the whole corpus, which I estimate to be 


125,000. 

Having stated that there are forty-five texts on thirty manuscripts in the 
Mawangdui manuscript corpus, I should explain my use of the term “text.” 
First, “text” corresponds to pian fm (roughly, “piece of writing”), which is 
the term used by the Mawangdui manuscript editorial committees when 
identifying the distinct “pieces of writing” on a particular manuscript. 
Second, I follow Roth’s definition of a “text” as the “unique complex and 
expression of ideas of an author or authors” (1993: 227). The editorial 
committees base the identification of pian on identity with a received text 


(like the Laozi), on titles that occasionally appear in a manuscript, on 
obvious divisions in the layout of a manuscript, or on a change of subject 
that warrants distinguishing one “piece of writing” from another. Taking the 
manuscript with the second Laozi edition as an example, the Laozi is 
preceded on the manuscript by four writings each of which has a title. 
Perhaps these four pian should be grouped together and identified as one 
“text” on the assumption that they are inseparable parts of a single work 
like the Laozi. But without the additional testimony of other editions of the 
four pian as a single work, it is equally probable that the four pian 
circulated separately—or perhaps each pian is an extract from other lost 
works unknown to us. Given our lack of knowledge of authorship and 
manuscript transmission before the editorial project carried out by Liu 
Xiang 2 [4] and Liu Xin & in the first century B.C. (Tsien 1962: 14), I 
advise caution when dealing with lost literature on the manuscripts. 
Treating each pian of the editorial committees as a “text” establishes a 
minimal identification, which can always be revised if new manuscript 
discoveries prove that several pian form one text. In the case of the medical 
texts, the minimal identification—even when it results in texts of only 
several hundred graphs—accurately reflects how medical literature and 
fang-literature in general were composed. Teachings and recipes belonged 
to acommon pool of medical literature (with oral material being continually 
introduced); any one medical manuscript might have made a different 
selection of short texts from the available literature, creating what could be 
called a “composite text” out of “text components.” One of the 
Zhangjiashan 5 3X 1 medical manuscripts illustrates this phenomenon 
well, containing editions of Mawangdui texts in combination with other 
texts not found in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts (see “Other 


Excavated Manuscripts Related to Medicine” below). ! 

Twenty-eight of the thirty Mawangdui manuscripts are written on silk; 
excluding the famous Chu silk manuscript (ca. 300 B.C.), unearthed in the 
vicinity of Changsha in 1942, there have been no other discoveries of silk 


manuscripts in the recent spate of manuscript discoveries.” Silk was a more 
costly book material than wood or bamboo. Silk also required greater care 
from the scribe. A miswritten graph or wrong phrase could always be 
scraped off a bamboo or wooden slip, and individual slips could be 
replaced, but once the ink saturated the silk the scribe could only blot out 


errors and proceed (as is evidenced in the Mawangdui manuscripts). Silk, of 
course, offered advantages. It was not bulky like wood or bamboo, and text 
and illustrations could be combined easily on the smooth surface. The 
Mawangdui manuscripts show how the format of bound-slip books 
continued to influence silk books. Many of the silk manuscripts are ruled 
with vertical lines in red ink to form columns that imitate the book-mat 
formed from bound slips of wood or bamboo; the graphs in black ink fill 
each column like one slip of a bound-slip book (in some cases extra ruled 
columns have been left blank). The two widths of silk used for most of the 
Mawangdui silk manuscripts are probably also related to book dimensions 
established for slips. The narrower width (twenty-four centimeters) 
corresponds to a common length of twenty-three to twenty-four centimeters 
for excavated Qin and Han slips, which in turn reflects a standard slip- 
length of one chi (23.1 centimeters) mentioned in Han sources (Tsien 1962: 


105; Sun Ji 1991: 281-85).! The wider silk (fifty centimeters) probably 
corresponds to the two-chi slips mentioned in Han sources (Tsien 1962: 


105).2 Han sources associate the larger and smaller sizes of books with 
writings of greater or lesser importance. Considering the Mawangdui 
manuscript corpus as a whole, there is not a consistent correlation between 
the size of the manuscript and the relative significance of its contents. The 
choice of wider silk for two of the five medical manuscripts on silk was 
evidently to better accommodate the drawings included on _ those 
manuscripts. 

The graphs in the Mawangdui manuscripts can be classified as either seal 
script (zhuanshu 3 #) or clerical script (lishu HB), or a hybrid in 
between; that is, the scribes wrote in the scripts used in Qin during the 
Warring States and promulgated as the standard for all regions of China 
following the Qin unification of 221 B.c. By Han times the script reform 
was complete and the different scripts that had been in use in feudal states 
like Chu # and Qi # were virtually forgotten.> The oldest Mawangdui 
manuscripts are those written in script which is predominately seal or in a 
hybrid of seal and clerical script. They were probably copied ca. 220-190 
B.C. The youngest manuscripts are in Han clerical script, and of course can 
be no younger than 168 B.C. (the burial date). ! 

Occasionally a manuscript avoids a graph that is the personal name of a 
Qin or early Han thearch. This evidence can sometimes supplement script 


analysis in dating a manuscript. For example, in one of the medical 
manuscripts the graph chang ®& replaces heng ‘ff, the latter graph being the 
personal name of Liu Heng 2!) 18, Thearch Wen XM 7 (r. 180-157 B.C.). 
The manuscript must have been copied sometime after 180 and before 168 
B.C. (see MSVI.B in the “List of Mawangdui Medical Manuscripts and 
Texts” below). However, evidence of name avoidance or the lack of it is 
often inconclusive. The manuscript containing the second Laozi edition 
avoids bang #$, the personal name of the Han founder Liu Bang #!) #8 (the 
High Thearch & 7, r. 202-195 B.c.), replacing it with guo El. But the 
calligraphy looks identical to an astrological manuscript that refers to a date 
in the reign of Thearch Wen; both manuscripts were probably copied by a 
single scribe in the period 180-168 B.c. (MWD, vol. 1: “Chuban 
shuoming”). Curiously, the second Laozi edition does not avoid Thearch 
Wen’s personal name; yet the medical manuscript (WSVI.B), copied during 
the same period of years, does. We do not have any contemporary accounts 
of the rules governing name avoidance in Qin and early Han times. The 
assumption has been that the use of the graph was prohibited during the 
reign of the thearch in question and perhaps for some time after the reign 
ended. This is borne out in the case of the medical manuscript (the reigning 
thearch’s personal name is avoided), while the Laozi edition offers a 
counter-example. It is difficult to guess the factors that determined why one 
scribe observed the prohibition and another did not. And the example 
underscores the difficulty of relying on name avoidance to date any of the 


Mawangdui manuscripts copied before Thearch Wen’s reign.! 

Examples of old Chu graphs in several manuscripts indicate that those 
manuscripts could only have been copied by scribes educated in the Chu 
tradition (Qiu Xigui 1990: 66; Li Xueqin 1981: 36-37). Changsha was 
politically attached to Chu before the Qin conquest and also participated in 
Chu culture. Simply based on the circumstances of the tomb, we might have 
surmised that the Mawangdui manuscripts were copied locally; the script 
evidence reinforces the surmise. There is also good evidence that some of 
the manuscripts were copied by a single scribe employed by Li fils. Five 
manuscripts in what appears to be the same calligraphy, a form of Han 
clerical script, can be dated to ca. 175 B.C.: the manuscript containing the 
second edition of the Laozi, the Yijing manuscript, a manuscript on 
physiognomizing horses, and two astrological manuscripts. Some common 


errors in writing graphs also ran through all five manuscripts.? As for the 
medical manuscripts, some are older by virtue of their script and no two 
manuscripts are in the calligraphy of the same scribe; several contain the 
calligraphy of a second scribe. The majority of medical manuscripts were 
copied either before Li fils was born or during his infancy (assuming that he 
was about thirty when he was buried in 168 B.C.); either he collected old 
medical manuscripts himself or perhaps the manuscripts were part of an 
inherited family collection. Of course, dating the medical texts copied on 
the manuscripts is a separate problem from dating the manuscripts. In my 
judgment the medical texts are no earlier than third century B.C., and the 
Mawangdui manuscript editions of them may be fairly close in time to the 
original editions (see “Provenance and Hermeneutic Issues” below). 


List of Mawangdui Medical Manuscripts and Texts 


Five of the seven medical manuscripts are silk manuscripts; one consists 
of two sets of bamboo-slips, bound separately and rolled together in a single 
bundle; one consists of a set of wooden slips and a set of bamboo slips, 
bound separately and rolled together. The manuscripts do not include 
general titles for a whole manuscript nor do they provide titles for any of 
the texts within a manuscript. MWD, vol. 4, arranges the manuscripts in a 
sequence beginning with the longest silk manuscript and concluding with 
the two bamboo- and wooden-slip manuscripts; and assigns titles to the 
texts on each manuscript. The list of manuscripts and texts below follows 
the sequence of manuscripts in MWD, vol. 4, and identifies the assigned 
titles. To facilitate citation, I assign roman numerals I-VII to the 
manuscripts. When a manuscript contains a single text, no further indication 
is given; multiple texts on a manuscript are assigned letters. This form of 
identification is followed in the Translation, with the addition of arabic 
numerals to identify subdivisions of the texts in the translation (based on 
subdivisions in the original texts, like individual recipes in a recipe text). 
All references to the medical texts in the Prolegomena and Translation are 
in this citation style. Following the listing of each manuscript are data on its 
physical appearance, script, and date; and a brief description of the contents 


of each text. ! 


MSI 


MSI.A “Zubi shiyi mai jiujing” 2 B+ — Ak RK 
(Cauterization canon of the eleven vessels of the foot and 
forearm) 

MSI.B “Yin Yang shiyi mai jiujing,” jiaben 2 B + — Hk % HK, 


FA ZX (Cauterization canon of the eleven Yin and Yang 
vessels, ed. A) 


MSI.C “Maifa” Aik 3& (Model of the vessels) 

MSI.D “Yin Yang mai sihou” Fe & Aik JE 1%& (Death signs of the 
Yin and Yang vessels) 

MSIE “Wushier bingfang” H - = & F (Recipes for fifty-two 
ailments) 


MST is a silk manuscript approximately twenty-four centimeters wide and 
450 centimeters long. The silk had been folded; when excavated, the silk at 
the creases had rotted, leaving a stack of over thirty leaves. MSI.E, with 
roughly 9,950 extant graphs, is the longest text on the manuscript and in the 


entire medical manuscript corpus.! It occupies approximately five sixths of 
MSI. The entire manuscript is in the calligraphy of the same scribe, with the 
exception of some text added at the end of MSI.E by a second scribe at a 
later date (MSI.E.283, and some fragments). The script used by the first 
scribe is a form of seal script that is older than the seal and clerical hybrid 
used in the manuscript containing the first edition of the Laozi. The script of 
the second scribe is similar to the script of the latter manuscript. The major 
portion of MST in seal script was probably copied during the Qin, ca. 215 
B.C.; and the addition by the second scribe probably dates to ca. 205-195 
B.C, 

MSI.A-B both describe the paths of eleven mai fk (vessels) inside the 
body; each vessel description is followed by a list of ailments associated 
with that vessel. There are six leg vessels and five arm vessels, which occur 
symmetrically on the left and right side of the body to give a total of 
twenty-two vessels (the Ceasing Yin vessel of the arm attested in the 
Huangdi neijing is absent). The arrangement of vessels in MSI.A is leg 
vessels first followed by arm vessels; each group is further subdivided into 
Yang and Yin vessels. MSI.B arranges the Yang vessels first and the Yin 
vessels second; within each group the leg vessels come before the arm 


vessels (the Yang arm-vessel names are “shoulder vessel,” “ear vessel,” and 
“tooth vessel,” not the three technical names for the Yang vessels used 
elsewhere in MSI.A—B). Cauterization (jiu #% ) is the only therapy 
mentioned in both texts (at the end of every vessel entry in MSI.A, and once 
in MSI1.B.9). The vessel descriptions in MSI.A are briefer and the listing of 
ailments is less elaborate than in MSI.B. Also, MSI.B contains more text 
parallels with the enumeration of vessels and ailments in the Lingshu 10 
essay entitled “Jingmai” #€ Aik (Conduit vessels). MSII.B is another edition 
of MSI.B. A third edition of MSI.B occurs in the Zhangjiashan 5 3% LL 
manuscript Maishu Hit # (Vessel book; see below). The Maishu edition is 
the best preserved of the three. 

MSI.C is a brief discussion of vessel theory in three parts: the first 
discusses pathogenic conditions of gi $4 (vapor) in the vessels and 
cauterization, concluding with a reference to cutting vessels open with a 
lancing-stone; the second concerns lancing technique, using the draining of 
pus from abscesses with lancing-stones as a model for how to open vessels; 
the third discusses vessel diagnosis, performed at the ankle. MSI.C was so 
severely damaged that it was largely unreadable before the discovery of a 
second edition in the Zhangjiashan Maishu. 

MSI.D is the shortest text on the manuscript (approximately eighty-nine 
extant graphs). It concerns fatal signs associated with the Yin and Yang 
vessels as well as with five body constituents: flesh, bone, vapor, blood, and 
muscle. A second edition occurs in the Maishu. 

MSI.E is a manual of recipes to treat ailments, arranged by categories of 
ailment. A list of the ailment categories at the beginning of the text gives 
fifty-two names. At the end of the text the second scribe added recipes for 
several more ailments which are not indicated in the original list. In its 
current state of preservation there are 283 recipes (nineteen fragments from 
the left end of MSI are transcribed in MWD, vol. 4: 76-82, but I do not 
translate them and do not include them in the recipe count). The ailments 
range from flesh wounds and warts to hemorrhoids, snake bites, and child 
sprites (a demonic affliction). The recipes sometimes are a brief sentence 
(to treat a snake bite, “daub mulberry liquid on it’), and sometimes include 
detailed descriptions of symptoms, drug preparation, and therapy. Nearly 
forty recipes detail exorcistic incantations and magico-religious operations; 


and they are interspersed among recipes for the same ailments which use 
drugs and other therapies. 


MSI 

MSILA “Quegu shiqi” #1 eX & $& (Eliminating grain and eating 
vapor) 

MSILB “Yin Yang shiyi mai jiujing,” yiben B B + — Ak BR HK, 


© AX (Cauterization canon of the eleven Yin and Yang 
vessels, ed. B) 
MSIL.C “Daoyin tu” & 5] [&] (Drawings of guiding and pulling) 

MSII is a silk manuscript forty-nine to fifty centimeters wide and 110 
centimeters long. The manuscript was found beneath MSVI and MSVII in 
the side-compartment of the lacquer box. MSII.A—B occupy roughly 
eighteen centimeters at the front of the manuscript, written on twenty-six 
columns ruled in red ink. Another twenty ruled columns which are blank 
follow (evidently more texts were planned for the manuscript than were 
actually copied onto it). The MSII.C drawings begin immediately after the 
blank columns. MSII.A-—B are in the calligraphy of a single scribe; the script 
is a hybrid of seal and clerical. The manuscript was probably copied ca. 
205-195 B.C. 

MSIL.A concerns dietetics and breath cultivation in macrobiotic hygiene. 
The first part of the text discusses the technique of “eliminating grain” 
(quegu #) 5X; that is, eliminating ordinary foodstuffs) by consuming the 
herb shiwei 4 # (pyrrosia) and by performing breathing exercises in the 
morning and evening. The second part discusses a seasonal regimen of 
breath cultivation, identifying five vapors in the external atmosphere to be 
avoided and six to be consumed by the practitioner. Seasonal cultivation of 
the “six vapors” is similar but not identical to breath cultivation in the lost 
Lingyang Ziming jing B& Ba F 7A #, fragments of which are preserved in 
early commentaries. MSII.B is another edition of MSI.B, probably included 
in MSII because of the importance of vessel theory for macrobiotic hygiene 
(I do not translate MSTI.B). 

MSII.C consists of forty-four drawings of human figures performing 
exercises. Many of the drawings are damaged and most of the original 
captions with the names of the exercises are missing. The extant names 


indicate that some exercises are intended to treat ailments while others are 
part of a program of hygienic cultivation. One or two of the exercise names 
are attested in received literature. The Zhangjiashan manuscript Yinshu 5| 
# (Pulling book; see below) provides written descriptions of many 
exercises, some of which have the same name as drawings in MSII.C. 
However, the Yinshu descriptions mostly do not match the MSILC 
drawings. Yinshu and MSII.C both exemplify the hygienic exercise tradition 
known as daoyin  5]| (guiding and pulling) in early sources. 


MSU 


MSI “Yangsheng fang” # 4 % (Recipes for nurturing life) 

MSIII is a silk manuscript approximately twenty-four centimeters wide. 
The silk is severely damaged, making it impossible to accurately estimate 
the length (the extant pieces in the reproduction measure roughly 140 
centimeters). The script is a hybrid of seal and clerical similar to MSII (the 
calligraphy is not identical); MSIII was probably also copied ca. 205-195 
B.C, 

MSIII is basically a recipe manual for macrobiotic hygiene. In its present 
state of preservation there are eighty-seven recipes, followed by several 
entries related to sexual cultivation and exercise. There is a list of recipe 
categories at the end. Recipes for tonic drugs, foods, and beverages occur 
throughout the text. Aphrodisiacs for men and women are grouped in the 
first half of the text, interspersed with other types of recipes. Two recipe 
categories near the end of the text concern travel, including recipes for 
increasing one’s speed on the road. The travel recipes are about evenly 
divided between drugs and magical operations. The final entries related to 
sexual cultivation and exercise include several text parallels with MSVI.A— 
B and MSVII.B. MSITII.91 is a labeled diagram of the female genitals. 


MSIV 


MSIV “Zaliao fang” # #2 FA (Recipes for various cures) 

MSTV is a silk manuscript approximately twenty-four centimeters wide. 
The silk is severely damaged (the extant pieces in the reproduction measure 
sixty-five centimeters). Following MSIV.25 there are about six blank ruled 


columns before a major gap in the manuscript. The script of MSTV.1—25 and 
MSTV.26-42 (after the blank columns and gap) is similar—a seal script 
reminiscent of MSI. However, the calligraphy of MSTIV.26—42 does not 
match MSIV.1—25. The two sections were evidently copied by different 
scribes. The contents of the two sections are also sufficiently different to 
warrant identifying MSIV.1—-25 and MSTIV.26—42 as distinct texts on the 
manuscript. The title assigned to the whole manuscript in MWD, vol. 4, 
reflects a judgment that the two sections constitute a single text of mixed 
content. While the grounds for a formal division into two texts are strong 
(especially the occurrence of blank columns separating the two sections), I 
refrain from altering the identification of pian given in MWD, vol. 4.! 
Based on the similarity between the script of MSI and MSTIV, MSTV was 
probably copied ca. 215—205 B.C. 

Most of the recipes in MSTV.1—25 are similar to the aphrodisiacs and 
tonics of MSTIT. MSTV.22—23 concern burial of the afterbirth to ensure the 
well-being of the newborn infant. MSIV.28—35 are recipes for venomous 
bites, in particular attacks by a deadly southern water creature named yu 
(vu lore is well represented in received sources, but the biological identity 
of the creature is unknown). Most of these recipes are magical. 


MSV 


MSV “Taichan shu” if H & (Book of the generation of the 
fetus) 

MSY is a silk manuscript approximately forty-nine centimeters wide and 
forty-nine centimeters long. It was folded into quarters. The script is similar 
to the Qin clerical script of the Shuihudi EH 2 44 tomb 11 manuscripts 
(burial dated ca. 217 B.C.). The graph zhi #€ occurs in the text, which is the 
personal name of Dowager Li & A JA. Dowager Lii was the de facto ruler 
of the Han realm from 188-180 B.c. (Twitchett and Loewe 1986: 135-36). 
Both the type of clerical script and the lack of name avoidance suggest a 
date before 188 B.C. for MSV, perhaps as much as several decades before. 

The contents of MSV all concern childbirth. The top half contains two 
drawings. The first drawing represents a technique for predicting the child’s 
fortune at birth by consulting two human figures surrounded by the twelve 
Branch signs. The same drawing occurs in the first Shuihudi hemerological 


manuscript, which includes text to explain its use (see “Other Excavated 
Manuscripts Related to Medicine” below). The second drawing is a chart 
used to determine the most auspicious burial site for the afterbirth; the use 
of the chart is explained in MSIV.22. MSV.3 is a description of gestation 
with instructions for the care of the fetus during pregnancy. There are 
extensive text parallels in the medieval Zhubing yuanhoulun #& TA WR 1k 
am, “Renzhen hou” #4 tik 1&; and Oianjin yao fang F & B A, “Xu Zhicai 
zhuyue yangtai fang” tR 32 A IB A B 8 FH (both texts are reproduced in 
MWD, vol. 4: 140-41). MSV.3 is clearly the textual antecedent of the 
medieval accounts of gestation. MSV concludes with recipes for afterbirth 
burial, child conception, gender fixing, easing birth, and ensuring the 
child’s vigor. 


MSVI 
MSVI.A “Shiwen” + [fal (Ten questions) 
MSVI.B “He Yin Yang” & FE & (Conjoining Yin and Yang) 


The 101 bamboo slips of MSVI.A are approximately twenty-three 
centimeters long and .8 centimeters wide; the thirty-two bamboo slips of 
MSVI.B are approximately twenty-three centimeters long and one 
centimeter wide. The two sets of slips were originally bound separately. 
MSVI1.A had been rolled first and MSVI.B was rolled around the outside of 
MSVI1.A. The bundle was set on top of the silk manuscripts in the side- 
compartment of the lacquer box. The binding cords were disintegrated and 
the slips slightly jumbled. The exact position of each slip at the time of 
excavation and the contents of the texts were used to restore the correct 
sequence of slips (I differ with MWD, vol. 4, over the sequence of slips in 
MSVI1.A). The script in both texts is Han clerical with a cursive quality to it; 
however, the calligraphy in each belongs to a different scribe (MSVI.B is 
more cursive than MSVI.A). Perhaps these texts written by different scribes 
on separate sets of bound bamboo-slips were always kept as a single 
manuscript in Li fils’ book collection; but it is also possible that they were 
first rolled together when they were placed in the lacquer box. In the case of 
MSVII, it is very unlikely that the wooden and bamboo slips of MSVH.A—B 
Were kept as a single manuscript prior to being placed in the box. However, 
rolling two sets of bound slips—each containing a different text—into a 


single bundle may have been a common practice when storing bound-slip 
books. Thus I concur with MWD, vol. 4, which treats the two bundles of 
slips as two manuscripts (USVI and MSVIT) with two texts each rather than 
break the two bundles into four separate manuscripts. MSVI.B writes the 
name of Constancy Mountain (the northern of the five sacred peaks) as # 
\l|, replacing the original graph heng ‘8 in the name of the mountain with 
chang ® to avoid the personal name of Thearch Wen (the fact that chang 
was first used in the mountain name because of Thearch Wen is well 
documented). It must be post-180 B.c. MSVI.A is probably no older. 

MSVI.A contains ten dialogues in which ten macrobiotic specialists 
respond to questions. The Yellow Thearch is the questioner in the first four 
dialogues, a reflection of his role as a student of esoteric knowledge in third 
to first century B.C. literature (the Huangdi neijing is the most notable 
example of the dialogue genre featuring the Yellow Thearch; Seidel 1969: 
50-51). Rong Cheng # A and Ancestor Peng 3% 48, well-known 
exponents of macrobiotic hygiene in received literature, are among the 
specialists. The teachings include instructions for executing cultivation 
techniques, often describing the process in esoteric and metaphoric 
language. There are a number of text parallels with the sexual cultivation 
techniques in MSVI.B and MSVIL.B. 

MSVI.B focuses on sexual cultivation. The text opens with an esoteric 
poem summarizing intercourse from foreplay to achieving the goal of 
sexual cultivation. Subsequent sections of the text analyze the sex act and 
classify its essential parts in order to make intercourse conform to a 
macrobiotic regimen. Both MSVI.B and MSVI.B are the textual 
antecedents of the medieval sex manuals preserved in chapter 28 of the 
tenth century Japanese medical compendium Jshinpé & +b Fr. 


MSVII 
MSVILA “Zajin fang” Rt 38 7 (Recipes for various charms) 
MSVII.B “Tianxia zhidao tan” K FB B jG & (Discussion of the 


culminant way in Under-heaven) 
The eleven wooden slips of MSVII.A are approximately twenty-three 
centimeters long and 1.2 centimeters wide; the fifty-six bamboo slips of 
MSVIILB are approximately twenty-eight centimeters long and .5 


centimeters wide. The two sets of slips were originally bound separately. 
MSVII.B was rolled around two bamboo flutes (one about twenty-five 
centimeters long, the other about twenty-one centimeters) and MSVII.A was 
rolled around the outside of MSVII.B. The bundle was placed beside MSVI 
in the side-compartment. As with MSVI the sequence of the loose slips was 
reconstructed based on their position at the time of excavation and on the 
contents of the texts (I differ with MWD, vol. 4, over the sequence of slips 
in MSVILA). The script in MSVIIA is highly cursive Han clerical; 
MSYVIL.B is written in a more regular Han clerical. Both texts were probably 
copied within a period of one or two decades before Li fils’ burial. 

The charms and philters in MSVII.A reflect popular magic of the times. 
Crying infants and marital disharmony are among the daily problems that 
can be stopped by spreading a five-chi band of mud at specified places. An 
opponent in a suit will be magically trampled if you write the person’s name 
and put it in your shoe. Three of the four philter recipes are to seduce the 
object of desire; one is to split apart a married couple. This type of popular 
magic also occurs in medieval literature, as attested both in chapter 26 of 
the Ishinp6é and in the demonography Baizetu A i= ial. 

MSVII.B concerns primarily, but not exclusively, sexual cultivation. 
Numerous text parallels with MSVI.B suggest that the contents of both texts 
were drawn from a common body of macrobiotic literature (which also 
accounts for the text parallels in MSIII and MSVI.A). In addition to sections 
which classify parts of the sex act like MS‘VI.B, there are several sections 
with brief essays that are unique to MSVII.B. The assigned title in MWD, 
vol. 4, is taken from a heading written on a separate slip at the beginning of 
MSVILB.3. 


Other Excavated Manuscripts Related to Medicine 


The Mawangdui medical manuscripts remain the largest single collection 
of third to second century B.C. medical literature currently known to us. 
However, bamboo- and wooden-slip manuscripts from five additional 
tombs (the earliest is ca. 230-220 B.C.; the latest is first century A.D.) 
supplement the Mawangdui medical manuscripts and broaden our 
knowledge of early Chinese medicine. Not all of them are exclusively 
medical manuscripts, but all fall within the category of fang-literature. Still 
other tombs have yielded exemplars of fang-literature exclusive of medical 


contents. Even these discoveries are significant because they testify to the 
dissemination of fang-literature across the several geographical and cultural 
regions of ancient China. While we still cannot quantify exactly how 
popular fang-literature was among the elite, we at least know that the 
Mawanegdui collection of fang-literature is not an isolated phenomenon. 
Two medical manuscripts from Zhangjiashan 5& 3% LW tomb 247 in 
Jiangling 3L [&, Hubei, are particularly important. The tomb, which was 
excavated in late 1983, dates to no later than the mid-second century B.C. 
The tomb is near in date to Mawangdui tomb 3 and is also situated in the 
old land of Chu. In addition to the medical manuscripts, tomb 247 
contained judicial and administrative documents as well as works on 
military strategy and mathematical calculations. All of the manuscripts are 


written in Han clerical script.! Titles written on the back side of the first slip 
of each manuscript are in the calligraphy of a single scribe, suggesting that 
the titles were not original but were added to the manuscripts as a group 
afterwards. Whether the titles represent the generally acknowledged name 
for the text(s) placed on a particular manuscript, whether the scribe added 
descriptive titles under instructions from the man buried in tomb 247, or 
whether the titles were added after his death when these manuscripts were 


selected as burial goods from his book collection is not certain.” 
The medical manuscripts are titled Maishu fk # (Vessel book) and 


Yinshu 5 & (Pulling book).? Maishu contains six texts for which I assign 
titles as follows: “Ailment List” (SS1—15); “Eleven Vessels” (SS16—47; 
another edition of MSI.B); “Five Signs of Death” (SS48—51; another edition 
of MSI.D); “Care of the Body” (SS51—52); “Six Constituents” (SS53—55); 
and “Vessels and Vapor” (SS55—65; another edition of MSI.C). “Ailment 
List” contains sixty-seven ailment names, sometimes with a few phrases on 
the symptoms of an ailment (five of the ailment names are lost because of 
lacunae). Most of the list is arranged anatomically: beginning at the head 
and ending at the feet, fifty-seven ailments are associated with a specific 
part of the body. Ten additional ailments that are not readily attached to a 
single region of the body conclude the list. “Ailment List” includes ailment 
names that are attested in received literature as well as names that were 
previously known only in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. Vessel 
theory pathology does not enter into the identification of ailments in 
“Ailment List.” Thus I cite it whenever possible to identify ailments in the 


Mawangdui medical manuscripts; and I correspondingly avoid relying on 
the understanding of a particular ailment in the Huangdi neijing, which 
represents a later understanding grounded in vessel theory. 

There are minor differences between MSI.B and “Eleven Vessels,” which 
I attribute to the fact that “Eleven Vessels” is a younger edition. Several 
differences between MSI.B and MSI.B suggest to me that MSI.B and 
“Eleven Vessels” are more closely related, while MSII.B may represent a 
different line of transmission (see Appendix 1). “Care of the Body” begins 
without interruption following “Five Signs of Death” in S51. It is a short 
statement on macrobiotic hygiene and the vessels. “Six Constituents” is an 
account of the six basic constituents of the body: bone, muscle, blood, 
vessel, flesh, and vapor. Each constituent exhibits a characteristic form of 
pain; and pain is a forewarning of physical breakdown. Following “Six 
Constituents” “Vessels and Vapor’ begins without interruption in the 
bottom of S55 and continues to the end of the manuscript. The manuscript 
itself does not indicate any division between the end of “Five Signs of 
Death” and the beginning of “Care of the Body,” nor between “Six 
Constituents” and “Vessels and Vapor.” 

With the discovery of Maishu we have confirmation that three of the 
texts oil MSI circulated among physicians and the elite during the second 
century B.C. (recall that MSI was probably copied before the end of the third 
century B.C.). While the two manuscripts share three texts in common, they 
have selected differently from the pool of written medical knowledge for 
their remaining texts. The combining of “Five Signs of Death” with “Care 
of the Body,” and of “Six Constituents” with “Vessels and Vapor’ in 
Maishu is noteworthy for placing a greater emphasis on macrobiotic 
hygiene than is evident in MST. I view the combination of texts in Maishu as 
indicative of the influence of macrobiotic hygiene in the development of 
vessel theory (see Section Three, “Physiology’’). 

The entirety of Yinshu may be a single text devoted to exercise theory 


and practice within macrobiotic hygiene.! I divide the manuscript into three 
texts, partly to facilitate reference to it and partly because it seems possible 
that these three portions of the manuscript could have been combined with 
different works to fashion other manuscripts. The texts, with my assigned 
titles, are: “Seasonal Regimen” (SSI-—7); “Exercises” (SS8—103); and 
“Cultivation of the Body” (SS104—113). “Seasonal Regimen” concerns the 
hygienic activity appropriate for each season, including the morning wake- 


up routine and the times of the day when sexual intercourse is permitted. 
The text is introduced as the way of Ancestor Peng. “Exercises” begins with 
basic exercise movements, most of which have names (“measuring worm,” 
“tiger pulling,” “pulling Yang,” etc.). Next are descriptions of exercise 
routines used for specific conditions—mostly ailments with some hygiene 
mixed in. Breathing is an integral part of the exercise routines. “Exercises” 
ends with a list of exercises and the parts of the body each exercise benefits. 
“Cultivation of the Body” concerns hygienic theory and the nature of 
illness. 

Shuangeudui & 4 4£ tomb 1| in Fuyang # &, Anhui, is the burial of 
Xiahou Zao & {& #E, the second Lord of Ruyin 7% KE {®, who died in 165 
B.C. according to historical records. The tomb was excavated in 1977. The 
bamboo and wooden slips of the manuscripts were not well preserved, thus 
the greater part of the texts is lost. Among the texts identified are fragments 
of the Shijing # #E Yijing H #E and Chuci 2 BH. There are also texts on 
physiognomizing dogs, astrology, and hemerology. Among literature related 
to medicine, little remains of a text on breath cultivation, which is 
unfortunate because it might have supplemented Yinshu and the Mawangdui 
macrobiotic hygiene texts. However, another manuscript is a unique 
discovery for early Chinese medicine. The contents are not strictly medical. 
The manuscript lists various substances, and for each identifies its 
applications (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1983). 

The title Wanwu & %) (Myriad things) has been assigned to the 
manuscript, based on a reference to the necessity of “investigating the 
myriad things” on the first slip (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988; Hu and 
Han 1988). Wanwu catalogues human curiosity about the products of 
nature: a horse-gullet tube can be used to breathe under water; metal from 
Yue #& is best for working with jade; banxia # #& (pinellia) fattens pigs; 
alkaline soil prevents drowsiness; shiwei 4 # (pyrrosia) cures urine 
retention. Wanwu represents a type of fang-literature similar to the Huainan 
wanbishu f£ Fi B = fit (ca. first century B.C.) and to passages in the 
Shanhaijing LW #8 #§ (ca. fourth century B.C.) which enumerate substances 
and their uses, including drugs used to cure ailments or to enhance physical 
well-being.! Wanwu lists many drugs used for ailments or for hygienic 
cultivation. Moreover, it shares drug and ailment names in common with 
the Mawangdui medical manuscripts; and the specific applications of some 


drugs to either an ailment or a cultivation technique also match. Thus, we 
now know that the drug knowledge implicit in many of the Mawangdui 
recipes was being disseminated in digests like Wanwu (and the site of 
Shuanggudui tomb 1 extends the range of dissemination beyond Chu and 
into the Yellow River region). Wanwu provides a clear antecedent to the 
genre of materia medica, the oldest received text being the Shennong 
bencaojing *# & AS BH K€ (Divine Agrarian’s canon of materia medica) 
from the first or second century A.D. (the term bencao AX # denoting 
knowledge of materia medica is not attested before the second half of the 


first century B.C.)” 

Another type of early fang-literature are compilations combining 
astrology and hemerology with an assortment of material related to 
divination and magic. Two such third century B.C. manuscripts were 
excavated from Shuihudi H& §% #% tomb II at Yunmeng = &, Hubei, in 
1977. The tomb dates to ca. 217 B.C., and is the site more often noted for 
the discovery of Qin judicial and administrative manuscripts (Hulsewé 
1985). The second manuscript bears the title Rishu H # (Day book) at the 
end, referring to hemerological arts. Han accounts attest to the popularity of 
hemerological treatises among the elite. They were one of the vehicles for 
the dissemination of Yin Yang and Five Agent theories, whose correlations 
lay at the base of many of the numerological systems that determined 
whether a particular time or location was lucky or unlucky. As evidenced by 
the Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts, they were also a grab bag of 
miscellaneous occult knowledge (Harper 1985: 462—70). Hemerological 
texts have been recovered from other third and second century B.C. tombs, 
most recently in 1986 from Fangmatan 2X § ## tomb | at Tian-shui XK 2K, 


Gansu—a tomb that probably dates to ca. 230-220 B.c.> 

Sections on iatromancy in the Shuihudi and Fangmatan hemerological 
treatises suggest cross-influences between iatromantic prediction of the 
cause and course of an ailment and the vessel-based diagnosis performed by 
physicians like those whose ideas are contained in the Huangdi neijing. 
Perhaps the iatromantic systems—which utilize Yin Yang and Five Agent 
theories—preceded vessel-based diagnosis, which for the first time 
incorporated Yin Yang and Five Agent ideas into medical diagnosis. ! 
Jatromantic ideas are not evident in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. 
However, other kinds of sharing between the Shuihudi and Mawangdui 


manuscripts are in evidence. The method for predicting the fortune of a 
child based on the Branch sign of the date of birth in the first Shuihudi 
hemerological manuscript (SHD: 206) occurs in MSV.1. The belief that 
demons cause ailments, which are cured by exorcising the demons, is 
documented in a short demonography entitled “Jie” #4 (Spellbinding) in the 
first hemerological manuscript; the same conception underlies the magical 
recipes in MSI.E (SHD: 212-16; Harper 1985; Harper 1990: 217-25). And 
scattered throughout the Shuihudi and Fangmatan hemerological 
manuscripts is evidence of magic-incantations and other magico-religious 
acts—that has exact counterparts in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. 
Thus, the hemerological manuscripts provide yet another context for occult 
knowledge which in the Mawangdui manuscripts is presented in a primarily 
medical context (see Section Five, “Magical Recipes” and “Varieties of 
Magic’’). Evidently by the third century B.C. this kind of occult knowledge 
was being widely disseminated in fang-literature, be it in medical books or 
in hemerological treatises. The geographic distribution of the excavated 
hemerological manuscripts from the north to the south once again attests to 
the broad dispersion of the knowledge contained in fang-literature. 

The final site to yield manuscripts related to medicine is a tomb near 
Wuwei i BX, Gansu, excavated in 1972. The tomb dates to sometime in 
the first century A.D. Two sets of wooden slips were discovered—a total of 
seventy-eight slips—containing recipes to treat ailments. The binding cords 
had disintegrated; while it is not possible to reconstruct the original 
sequence of the slips in each set, the several slips recording a single recipe 
can be grouped together by context. Another fourteen wooden tablets were 
also discovered, most of which had several columns of text written on both 
surfaces of the tablet. One tablet concerns hemerological prohibitions 
related to medical treatment; one concerns astrology; and one is a drug 
price list. The remaining eleven tablets contain recipes similar to those in 
the wooden slips. The drugs, ailments, and treatments in the Wuwei recipes 
are quite similar to the Mawangdui recipes texts, in particular MSI.E. In 
tracing developments in early Chinese medicine, the Wuwei medical 
manuscripts provide an important bridge between the Mawangdui medical 


manuscripts and later received medical literature.! There have been other 
discoveries in the northwest of Later Han wooden slips and tablets with 
medical contents, but none comparable to the Wuwei manuscripts 
(Unschuld 1986a: 15). 


Provenance and Hermeneutic Issues 


In order to better situate the Mawangdui medical manuscripts in the 
overall scheme of early medicine and medical literature one Would like to 
know much more about their history before the manuscripts were packed in 
the lacquer box and buried. Speculation on the intellectual and social milieu 
in which medical and other manuscripts related to natural philosophy and 
occult thought circulated will occupy us in Section Two. The contents of the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts are surveyed in the subsequent three 
sections. My purpose here is to raise briefly several textual questions 
concerning the manuscripts. How old are the texts? Who were the authors, 
the scribes, the collectors? Are the manuscripts representative of third to 
second century B.C. medical literature? What sort of interpretive principles 
are best applied to the manuscripts? There are, of course, no absolute 
answers to the questions, yet addressing them brings some clarity to the 
evaluation of the medical manuscripts. 

For reasons discussed in Section Two I assume that physicians were 
primarily responsible for medical literature, of which the earliest examples 
are now the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. At the same time, the elite 
participated in medicine, and the probability is great that the elite 
contributed to the production and dispersion of medical literature. 
Moreover, oral medical knowledge of both the popular and esoteric 
varieties was being continually committed to writing in ways that we cannot 
trace exactly. Pronouncing final judgment on the provenance of the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts is not feasible. But as indicated in the 
listing of the fourteen medical texts and in the survey of other excavated 
manuscripts above, the Mawangdui manuscripts exhibit a range of textual 
relations not only with the other manuscripts but also with later received 
medical literature. This alone justifies a presumption of representativeness 
for them. 

Who copied the medical manuscripts and how they were acquired are 
matters for conjecture. Li fils’ manuscript corpus includes many examples 
of fang-literature in addition to the medical manuscripts. Other members of 
the Li family may have preceded Li fils in collecting fang-literature. He 
himself no doubt patronized specialists in natural philosophy and occult 
knowledge. Perhaps the very specialists he patronized were the scribes of 


his manuscripts; he even might have copied several himself (the 
transmission of fang-literature and elite patronage are examined in Section 
Two, “Readership and Transmission”). We also know that in the second 
century B.C. men of education were employed to “copy books” (xieshu & 
= )for others. Thearch Wu established an office for “copying books” to 
supply his library with fair editions of all works of literature, presumably 
employing as scribes the same men who filled other positions in the 
bureaucracy by virtue of their literacy (Hanshu, 30.1b). The ruling family in 
the second century B.C. included several prominent book collectors. Liu De 
2| #, the King of Hejian 3] fl = (1. 155-129 B.C.), acquired many 
valuable old manuscripts by offering rewards and promising to provide the 
donor with a “fair copy” # &. He obviously maintained a staff of scribes. 
Liu An 2) 2 (179-122 B.c.), the King of Huainan #& BM =, was also 
“fond of books” and must have kept a staff of scribes to copy the fang- 
literature for which he was renowned (Hanshu, 53.1b). In Li fils we witness 
the bibliophilia of a broader spectrum of the elite (silk manuscripts were a 
luxury). In any case, in the second century B.C. it is too early to speak of a 
commercial book trade (the earliest reference to something we might call a 
bookshop where books were sold is first century A.D.; Tsien 1962: 15). 
Turning to the question of the age of the medical texts, one must keep in 
mind that private literature did not exist before the fifth century B.C. Earlier 
writing consisted primarily of official records and collections like the 
Shijing, which by the age of Confucius were revered as canons (Tsien 1962: 
9-11). The Warring States was a watershed for the rise of private literature, 
the most prominent received examples being the books of the philosophers. 
Fang-literature surely circulated in the fourth century B.C., however I regard 
the third century B.C. as the upper limit for the Mawangdui medical texts 
(some must be early second century B.C.). My judgment is influenced both 
by simple skepticism and by the contents of the Mawangdui texts. The third 
century B.C. saw the rapid development of medical ideas (including ideas 
about macrobiotic hygiene) and of natural philosophy in general. For vessel 
theory texts like MSI.A—B to be relevant to medicine in the early second 
century B.C., I doubt that they would not reflect third century B.C. 
developments. Macrobiotic teachings in MSVI.A.9—10 are attributed to two 
physicians who flourished in the late-fourth and early-third centuries B.C. 
The teachings themselves were probably recorded somewhat later; and the 


entirety of MSVI.A with its full cast of legendary specialists is best treated 
as third century B.C. The composition of the recipe texts would have been 
especially fluid, since any one text might have drawn its collection of 
recipes from a variety of written and oral sources. There is certainly old 
medical knowledge in the recipes of MSI.E, but lacking clear textual 
evidence of their antiquity I do not think we are justified in dating the text 
earlier than the third century B.C. 

My assessment might change were fourth century B.C. tombs to yield 
comparable texts, but to date manuscripts from the late fourth century have 
been markedly more lapidary than third and second century B.C. 
manuscripts. A prime example of what could be called fang-literature is the 


divination manuscript from Baoshan @ WW tomb 2, Hubei, excavated in 
1987. Written in Chu script in a terse, hieratic style, the manuscript is a 
personal record of turtle-shell divination and hexagram divination 
performed for the benefit of the tomb occupant during his lifetime (Hubei 
sheng Jing Sha tielu kaogudui 1991: 32-37). The world of divination and 
religion reflected in the text belongs to a time preceding the pervasive 
influence of correlative cosmology reflected in the third century B.C. 
Fangmatan and Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts. To generalize from a 
single example is incautious, but significant spiritual and _ intellectual 
changes were clearly underway between the fourth and third centuries B.C. 
The changes produced a flowering of specialists in natural philosophy and 
occult knowledge in the third century B.C., as well as an explosion of fang- 
literature. The Mawangdui medical texts belong to the third century B.C. 
explosion along with the hemerological literature. 

Where are we to place the Mawangdui medical texts in relation to 


—_ 


Chunyu Yi’s 7} % medical writings and the Huangdi neijing? The 
simple answer is “before.” Complications immediately arise. Certainly the 
vessel theory texts in MST reflect an earlier theoretical stage than the 
Lingshu 10 essay and other writings on vessel theory in the Huangdi 
neijing. Placing the Huangdi neijing after the Mawangdui texts makes 
sense, and for a variety of reasons the first century B.C. represents the best 
date for its composition. Yet Chunyu Yi’s career in medicine overlapped the 
life of Li fils. His medical writings reflect an understanding of vessel theory 
different from the Huangdi neijing, but definitely more theoretically 
elaborate than the Mawangdui texts. Moreover, while Chunyu Yi used 
acupuncture infrequently, he did know the therapy. How are we to explain 


the contemporaneous Mawangdui texts (and Zhangjiashan editions) which 
do not know acupuncture? 

One could propose several explanations—differences between medicine 
in the south (Chu #8) and northeast (Qi ##), Chunyu Yi’s superior medical 
knowledge, etc. I think this is not the best approach to take to the problem. 
Ultimately, between the Mawangdui texts, Chunyu Yi’s writings, and the 
Huangdi neijing, we still lack sufficient evidence to fashion a complete, 
diachronic account of the development of medicine from the Warring States 
to the Han. A synchronic account of medicine in the third and early-second 
centuries B.C. based on the Mawangdui texts would also be seriously 
flawed. The texts are representative of medicine at that time, but one cannot 
claim they are the totality of medicine—and except for the Zhangjiashan 
manuscripts, there is as yet no other evidence. If the texts do not directly 
explain the genesis of acupuncture and of Huangdi neijing medicine, they 
are nevertheless examples of medical literature before the Huangdi neijing. 
They are an embarrassment of riches; they are invaluable historical 
documents. The factual information contained in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts—which was unknown before their discovery—trestores a 
picture of early Chinese medicine that had vanished from the received 
tradition. The manuscripts provide the basis for investigating a broader 
range of issues in early Chinese medicine than was possible in the past. 

As a collection of texts unedited since burial in 168 B.C., the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts present interpretive difficulties. The texts predate 
script normalization which tended to designate specific graphs as the 
standard graphs for specific words; in numerous instances the words and 
meanings intended by the graphs written in the texts are not obvious. 
Vocabulary can be technical and arcane, some of it obsolete and unattested 
outside of the manuscripts. And the idiom is sometimes puzzling. In 
received texts many of these difficulties have been smoothed out over the 
centuries in editions which use standard graphs and in commentaries which 
intend to make the meaning of the old texts plain. Indeed, we are 
accustomed to viewing ancient literature through the hermeneutic lens of 
editors and commentators (often the same individual). Already accorded 
canonical status in Han times, the subsequent history of the Huangdi neijing 
wedded the original text to the hermeneutic endeavors of its editors and 
commentators. 


Huangdi neijing hermeneutics is a complex subject that cannot be 
investigated here. I raise it because of a tendency among some scholars 
working on the Mawangdui medical manuscripts to rely overmuch on the 
Huangdi neijing to interpret the Mawangdui texts; and to adopt the Huangdi 
neijing as the standard against which the Mawangdui texts are to be judged. 
Unattested anatomical terms are sometimes identified by reading the graphs 
as equivalent to graphs used to name acupuncture points (even though the 
Mawanedui texts predate the existence of a system of named acupuncture 
points). Ailments may be explained according to Huangdi neijing etiology; 
Huangdi neijing theory read into passages in the Mawangdui texts; and 
Huangdi neijing parallels used to edit (and “correct’) the Mawangdui 
passage. I advocate extreme caution when comparing the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts to the Huangdi neijing, lest interpretation of the 
manuscripts become attached to Huangdi neijing interpretation. 

Of course the Huangdi neijing must be consulted. It is a rich resource; 
and it is medical literature. We would be at an even greater loss to explain 
the Mawangdui texts without it. And I do not mean to slight the honest 
efforts of scholars to devise an interpretive framework for the Mawangdui 
medical texts. We are all finding our way hermeneutically in uncharted 
territory. My own working method has chiefly entailed continuous 
evaluation of my contextual reading of a passage in one of the Mawangdui 
medical texts while casting about widely for pieces of evidence to solve 
textual puzzles. At times the Huangdi neijing provided the solution; at 
times the solution came from unexpected sources. The best claim I can 
make for the tightness of my solutions is that they appear most suited to the 
context; a subjective claim to be sure, but one that I think holds up under 
critical scrutiny. Naturally other scholars have eased my work. The 
transcription notes in MWD, vol. 4, are always insightful. KGS, vol. 1, does 
not include all of the texts since it is based on transcriptions published 
before MWD, vol. 4, but the notes and Japanese translation are of high 
quality. Among the Chinese scholars working on Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts, Ma Jixing has written an encyclopedic book that exhibits both 
his philological expertise and his erudition as a medical historian (1992). 
Other major contributions to Mawangdui medical manuscript studies are 
Zhou and Xiao (1988); Wei and Hu (1992); and Li Ling (1993: 281-402). I 
have also benefited from Wile’s translation and study of Chinese sexual 
cultivation literature (which includes a translation of MSVI.B and MSVILB; 


1992); from Li and McMahon’s study of the Mawangdui sexual cultivation 
texts (1992); and from Qiu Xigui’s critical review of MWD, vol. 4 (1992). I 
have learned from them all even if I do not always agree with them. 


‘During the first half of the second century B.C. the Kingdom of Changsha belonged to 


Wu Rui WW and his descendants (Twitchett and Loewe 1986: 124). The three seals from 
tomb 2 are reproduced in Fu and Chen 1992: 40. Hunan sheng bowuguan and Zhongguo 
kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo 1973, vol. 1: 157, gives the succession of the Lords of Dai 
based on the Shiji and Hanshu. Riegel (1975) summarizes the information on tombs 2 and 
3 in the early archaeological reports published in Chinese journals. Initially, Li X1’s death 
date in the historical records was judged to eliminate him as the occupant of tomb 3. Fu 
Juyou (1983) offers a counter-argument that tomb 3 could only be that of the second Lord 
of Dai, and that the records of his death in 165 B.C. may be in error. Arguments for and 
against Li Xi continue to be made. Some scholars identify a commander named Sima De 
=a) & & in a military garrison map found among the tomb 3 manuscripts as the tomb 3 
occupant, reading Sima as an official title not as De’s surname; others reject the 
identification. See Liu Xiaolu (1994), who favors Li Xi. 


IMy account of the manuscript discovery is necessarily provisionl. There are 
contradictions in published accounts (Hunan sheng bowuguan and Zhongguo kexueyuan 
kaogu yanjiusuo 1974; Xiao Han 1974; Wang Shimin 1986). I am indebted to Li Xueqin 
(private communication) for providing me with the information be acquired from those 
directly involved in the excavation of the manuscripts. In identifying the manuscripts I 
exclude a bamboo-slip manuscript that inventories the burial goods in the tomb (it is worth 
noting that the inventory not list the lacquer box containing manuscripts). The inventory, 
which was placed in the storage area on the west side of the coffins, is a type of burial 
document prepared specifically for the tomb. In contrast, the manuscripts in the box 
represent items that we may presume to have been selected from an even large collection 
of manuscripts possessed by the occupant of tomb 3 during his life. I also exclude three 
paintings on silk: one draped over the innermost coffin and related to burial custom; and 
two paintings that were positioned on the eastern and western walls of the burial chamber 
(Fu and Chen 1992: 22-34). 


21 i Xueqin and Ma Jixing, both members of the medical manuscript committee responsible 
for MWD, vol. 4, described to me the working procedures of that committee in 
conversations in Beying in winter 1993. 


3Excellent reproductions of some manuscripts as yet unpublished in MWD appear in Fu 
and Chen 1992. 


IMy figures for the Mawangdui manuscript corpus are derived from Wang Shimin’s 
enumeration of the silk manuscripts and texts (1986), to which I add the two manuscripts 
written on bamboo and wooden slips that contain four texts. The two manuscripts 
containing Laozi editions and several lost philosophical texts are published in MWD, vol.1. 


Reproductions of the yijing hexagram text and the “Xici zhuan” are in Fu and Chen 1992: 
106-26. 


It should be emphasized that the extant graph counts are rough estimates only, and are not 
based on my own research. Wang Shimin gives 120,000 for the whole corpus (1986: 307), 
but he does not include the tow medical manuscripts on bamboo and wooden slips. The 
table in Ma Jixing 1992: 4-5, counts 4,616 extant graphs in these manuscripts; and the 
extant graphs in all the medical manuscripts add up to 22,314 (Ma’s total of 23,707 
includes editions of three Mawangdui medical texts written on one of the Zhangjiashan 
tomb 247 manuscripts—discussed below—which I omit). Ma estimates extant graphs in 
the whole corpus to be 130,000 versus my 125,000 (1992: 1). Allowing for imprecision in 
both estimates, the figure of eighteen percent is still a fair representation of the amount of 
medical literature in the corpus as a whole. 


'Keegan argues that the extant recensions of the Huangdi neijing are basically 
compilations of composite texts fashioned from what he calls “primary texts” (1988: 252— 
54). 

2See Tsien 1962: 116-30, on silk as a material for written documents in early China, which 
began to be used around the fifth century B.C. Bamboo and wood were used as early as the 
Shang. The most recent monograph on the Chu silk manuscript is Li Ling 1985. 


! Another standard slip-length is one chi two cun, represented in excavated slips by roughly 
twenty-eight centimenter slips like the bamboo slips in MSVII. 


2Two chi four cun slips (just over fifty-five centimeters, double the length of one chi two 
cun) were also used. At fifty centimeters, it is also possible that the wider silk represents a 
standard width for silk used as a commodity of exchange. The Qin administrative 


documents from Shuihudi H #% #4 tomb II (see below) stipulate a width of two chi five 
cun (just under fifty-eight centimeters) for cloth, while Han sources give two chi two cun 
(just under fifty-one centimeters; SHD: 36). 


3Qiu Xigui provides an excellent overview of Qin to Han seal script and clerical script, 
including relevant paleographic evidence (1990: 59-72). Seal script was regarded in Qin as 
more formal—the appropriate script for inscriptions—whereas clerical script was a more 
convenient script for every day use. Paleographic evidence indicates that clerical script was 
already developing in Qin in the fourth century B.C., contrary to recetved accounts that 
associate the invention of clerical script with the Qin unification. 


'Discussions on dating the manuscripts tend to speak of Qin, late Qin, end of Qin and 
beginning of Han, early Han, etc. I find it more convenient to give approximate dates using 
multiples of five and ten years to replace the rough period designations. 


'The argument has also been made that avoidance of a thearch’s personal name was 
observed after the reign ended, not during (Mansvelt Beck 1987: 68-76). But MSVI.B 
could only have been copied during Thearch Wen’s reign (which ended after Li fills was 
buried). Lacking contemporary documentation of name-avoidance rules, it is best to 
approach all cases of name avoidance with caution and to consider this evidence in 
conjuction with other evidence for dating once of the manuscripts. 


One of the astrological manuscripts was used as evidence for dating the Laozi manuscript 
to the period 180-168 B.C. (MWD, vol 1: “Chuban shuoming”). Li Xueqin identified the 
group of five manuscripts in private conversation in Beijing in winter 1993, judging them 
to have been written by the same scribe. Not all of the manuscripts have been published. 
For partial comparisons, see Fu and Chen 1992: 106 (Yijing hexagram text), 130 (second 
Laozi edition), and 132 (astrological manuscript). 


'Information on physical appearance, script, and dating is mostly taken from Ma Jixing 
1992: 2-5, 8-11; and MWD, vol. 4: “Chuban shuoming.” The photographic reproduction of 
the medical manuscripts in MWD, vol. 4, maintains the original size with the exception of 
MSI, which is approximately sixty percent of original size. Emura et al. 1987 is an index 
of the graphs in the medical manuscripts. The index reproduces different forms of the 
graphs as they appear in the seven manuscripts, which greatly facilitates study of the script 
and calligraphy. The exact location of each manuscript inside the lacquer box has been 
identified only for MSII, MSVI, and MSVII, which were in the long side-compartment. I 
presume that the other manuscripts (all silk) were folded and placed in the rectangular 
compartment. 


See Ma Jixing 1992: 4-5. Ma provides three graph-count estimates for the texts: extant 
graphs, graphs that can be added to fill lacunae, and the original number of graphs in each 
text (a judicious surmise). All three figures represent his editorial judgment, with which I 
am not always in agreement. However, his estimate of extant graphs is a useful indicator of 
the length of the texts relative to one another. I occasionally cite his estimates (especially 
for longer texts), but do not treat them as absolute figures. 


‘Emura et al. also note the calligraphic differences between the two sections of MSIV and 
suggest that they are two pian rather than one (1987: v). 


See Zhangjiashan Han mu zhujian zhengli xiaozu 1985. An inventory of burial goods 
includes the manuscripts in the list, which is the earliest example of manuscripts being 
included in an inventory (the Mawangdui tomb 3 inventory does not mention manuscripts). 


21 am indebted to Li Xueqin for information regarding the manuscript titles. The work of 
editing the Zhangjiashan manuscripts is not yet finished, and only selected transcriptions 
have appeared in simplified graphs in Wenwu. 


3 Maishu contains sixty-five bamboo slips; it is transcribed in simplified graphs in MSSW 
(the original slips are not reproduced). Yinshu contains 113 slips; it is transcribed in 
simplified graphs in YSSW (slips not reproduced). The transcriptions mark the end of each 
slip but do not number them. Printing errors in MSSW affect both the identification of the 
individual slips and several graphs. I am indebted to Li Xueqin, one of the editors of the 
Zhangjiashan manuscripts, for re-checking the photographic reproduction of maishu kept at 
the Bureau of Cultural Relics in Beijing and providing me with corrections of MSSW 
(Professor Li’s corrections have been incorporated in the transcriptions of MSI.B, and 
MSI.C, and MSI.D in Appendix 1). I am not aware of errors in YSSW. However, it is best to 
regard both transcriptions as provisional until reproductions of the manuscripts have been 
published. I have assigned the slip numbers which I use to identify the separate texts 


contained in the two manuscripts. Lian shaoming (1989) and Ma Jixing (1992: 158-72) 
examine the contents of Maishu; Peng Hao (1990), Li Xueqin (1991), and Li Ling (1993: 
335-46) do the same for Yinshu. 


Ii Xueqin treats Yinshu as one text whose contents he divides into six sections (1991: 8). 
1The Huainan wanbishu (current editions are reconstructions based on preserved 
quotations) is associated with the fangshi Jz =k (recipe gentlemen) at the Huainan court of 


Liu An 3] & in the second century B.C. (Kusuyama 1987). Drugs and their uses in the 
Shanhaijing, a work replete with magico-religious lore, are itemized in Zhao Pushan 1986. 


2See the discussion of bencao in Unschuld 1986a: 11-16. Unschuld does not refer to 
Wanwu because he was writing before the transcription was published. 


3Transcriptions and reproductions of the two Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts are in 
SHD. The contents of the two Fangmatan manuscripts are described in He Shuangquan 
1989a and 1989b; a transcription in simplified graphs of the first manuscript (without 
reproduction) is in Qin jian zhengli xiaozu 1989. I follow Li Xueqin’s judgment on the 
dating of the Fangmatan tomb (1990). To date, none of the second century B.C. 
hemerological treatises have been published. 


lBor iatromancy in the Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts, see SHD: 193, 245-46. The 
passages identify the demonic origin of an ailment and predict its course based on the 
conquest sequence of the Five Agents. I am currently preparing a study of the relation 
between the Shuihudi iatromantic passages and prognosis in the Huangdi neijing. Yamada 
(1980) has already demonstrated the influence of wind divination involving the deity Tatyi 
A — in the Huangdi neijing (cf. Unschuld 1982a; Unschuld 1985: 68-71). The occult, 
hemerological elements are eliminated or marginalized in the Huangdi neijing. He 
Shuangquan (1989a: 27) refers briefly to the Fangmatan treatise with iatromantic material, 
but the manuscript is not yet published. 


lwwys provides a photographic reproduction, facsimile, and transcription; KGS, vol. 1: 
363-404, gives a transcription and Japanese translation. 


Section Two 
Medicine, Medical Literature, Medical Men 


MSVI.A.9 offers a vignette of a physician at court in the second half of 
the fourth century B.C. The physician is Wen Zhi % #, known in the Liishi 
chunqiu as the physician from Song 9 who cured King Min of Qi # 3& = 
(r. 300-284 B.C.) at the cost of his life (causing the ruler to explode with 
anger was the only treatment; and King Min would not forgive the 
physician’s offensive behavior, which was calculated to cure him). 
MSVI.A.9 finds Wen Zhi in better times advising King Min’s predecessor 
King Wei BX = (r. 357-320 B.C.), eminent patron of learning and founder 
of the Jixia # FB Academy. King Wei would like to hear just “two or three 
words” summarizing the physician’s “way.” Wen Zhi responds, “Your 
Servant’s practice of the way consists of three hundred fascicles, but sleep 
is foremost.” Thus begins a discussion of physical regimen, diet, drugs, and 
health with King Wei an active participant (at one point the ruler demands 
explanation of a seeming inconsistency in the physician’s teaching). The 
interview is idealized, but no more so than interviews between Mencius and 
King Xuan of Qi # B = (r. 319-301 B.c.) which figure prominently in 
the Mengzi (Graham 1989: 112). Much of Warring States philosophical 
literature records the philosophers’ speeches, and the dialogue between a 
philosopher and a ruler is conventional. The written rendition of a given 
interview may be suspect as a historical record—its purpose, after all, is to 
formalize the teaching for the philosopher’s partisans (and his disciples 
probably composed the text)—but the depiction of rulers questioning and 
listening to the philosophers accurately reflects a prominent feature of 
Warring States intellectual history. 

Wen Zhi’s interview with King Wei bears witness to a state of medicine 
and medical men which crystallized during the Warring States. Like the 


philosophers, the physician (yi ##) possessed a way (dao 38); this way was 
recorded in his medical books (Wen Zhi’s “three hundred fascicles” is self- 
advertisement and signifies that the written record of his way of medicine is 
“complete’’). To teach medicine was to give verbal amplification of the 
books. Medical literature proliferated in the fourth to third centuries B.C. as 
new ideas arose and the impetus for committing knowledge to writing grew. 
The transformation of medicine from an archaic craft dominated by 
magico-religious belief and practice into a theoretically-grounded discipline 
was as much a function of the new literacy as it was of the rationalizing 
tendencies in thought. Medicine became one of many fields of natural 
philosophy that were defined by the books the specialists transmitted. Of 
course, the knowledge committed to writing was diverse. As documented in 
the Mawangdui medical manuscripts, incantations and magico-religious 
operations were collected together with other medical recipes. If such 
practices had once been the preserve of religious officiants and shamans 
(wu AK), or formed part of oral folklore, they acquired a new kind of 
prestige as they were incorporated into the books of specialists in natural 
philosophy and occult knowledge. Magic became a technique to be taught 
and transmitted in books along with other techniques; it became a segment 
of occult thought. 

I attribute the emergence of a learned and literate medicine between the 
fourth and first centuries B.C. to the yi £8, the word I translate as 
“physician.” The word antedates the Warring States; etymologically, yi is 
related to words for exorcism in Shang inscriptions (see Section Five, 
“Varieties of Magic”). The notion of yi as originally a medicine man is also 
evident in the Warring States legend that credits Shaman Peng MA 3 with 
creating the profession of physician in antiquity. Even during the Warring 
States and through the Han, the compound wuyi HA # sometimes meant 
shamans and physicians collectively and sometimes was an epithet for a 
“shaman-physician.” Received sources often contrast the methods of the wu 
with those of the yi, the former specializing in incantation and ritual and the 
latter in drugs and other therapies. The contrast is sometimes pejorative, but 
not always; that is, patients continued to believe in the efficacy of shamanic 
medicine, and physicians did not uniformly eschew magic (Harper 1982: 
42-47). Despite the flexible attitudes, by Warring States times physicians 
participated in the new text-based alignment of knowledge, which distanced 


them socially and intellectually from shamans who formed part of the 


substratum of a popular religion about which we know little! Moreover, 
magico-religious skills were now part of an occult tradition; books of 
incantations and demonological lore circulated. Parallels between the forms 
of magic in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts and in the Shuihudi 
hemerological manuscripts suggest that in both cases the source of much of 
the magical lore was textual (Harper 1985; Harper 1990; Harper 
forthcoming). Occult literature certainly drew upon oral traditions of 
popular and shamanic religion; but it also changed the perception of magic 
among the elite and connected magic to natural philosophy. 

Medicine was practiced by others besides physicians. Some participated 
in the same text-based traditions as the physicians. Diviners and astrologers 
practiced iatromancy; and popular iatromancy is recorded in the Shuihudi 
hemerological manuscripts (SHD: 193, 246). Macrobiotic hygiene was 
among the many specialties of the recipe gentlemen (fangshi 77 +). Cross- 
fertilization between medicine and other branches of natural philosophy led 
as well to the assimilation of Yin Yang and Five Agent theories. Oral 
medical traditions were probably transmitted not only by shamans, but also 


by drug gatherers,! midwives,? and wet nurses. No doubt some of the 
material in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts should be attributed 
ultimately to such sources. However, the formation of the discipline of 
medicine backed by medical literature was accomplished by physicians. By 
the fourth century B.C. physicians were transmitting a written “way” of 
medicine. Their organization placed them in a relationship with other 
specialists in natural philosophy and occult knowledge as well as with the 
philosophers. A physician taught his way to select disciples, to whom he 
also transmitted his books. And the elite were not simply patients; they 
patronized physicians and collected their books. 

The Mawangdui medical manuscripts belonged to this social and 
intellectual milieu. The following account of medicine, physicians, and 
their literature is an attempt to reconstruct the world in which the 
manuscripts were produced. I begin with the concepts that defined medicine 
as a field of knowledge and linked medicine to other fields. Then I discuss 
the readership for and transmission of medical literature. 


Recipes, Techniques, Calculations, Arts 


Yi & can denote the field of medicine. When the First Qin Thearch #% 48 


= # banned literature in 213 B.C., books on yi (medicine) and yao # 


(drugs) were exempted (Shiji, 6.22b). Chunyu Yi = also writes of 
“medicine and drugs” (Shiji, 105.8b), but usually he refers to the practice of 
medicine using terms which emphasize medicine as a technical skill. Fang 
A, a word that refers to “methods” for carrying out a procedure and to 
“written recipes,” is ubiquitous in his writings.! To practice medicine is to 
“practice recipes” (wei fang ® FH; Shiji, 105.23a); medical books are 
“recipe books” (fangshu A &; Shiji, 105.8b). One learns medicine by 
studying a physician’s recipe books—which are “prohibited” (jin 38 ), 
meaning they are secret (Shiji, 105.9a). Given Chunyu Y1’s usage, the title 
of the division of medical literature in the Hanshu bibliographic treatise 
clearly represents a label that physicians themselves would have applied to 
medicine. “Fangji” 77 #% (Recipes and techniques) pairs the “recipes” 


which are the core of medicine with a standard word for skillful 


“technique” in any endeavor. 


If recipes and techniques were what defined medicine for physicians, 
they were also what connected physicians to other specialists in natural 
philosophy and occult thought. The division in the Hanshu bibliographic 
treatise entitled “Shushu” # {i (Calculations and arts) parallels “Fangji” 
(Hanshu, 30.78b). Shu $X must refer in part to cosmological “calculations,” 
since “Shushu” is the location of books on astrology, the calendar and 
hemerology, and Yin Yang and Five Agent correlations; shu “art” is the 
most common term for technical skill. At the same time, “Shushu” is a grab 
bag of occult literature, including divination, demonology, and incantation. 
What appears to be a heterogeneous mixture makes sense when one realizes 
the chief criterion for classifying these books in the same division: they all 
concern techniques applied to dealing with particular areas of the natural 
world and spirit world. Thus the specialists in various fields of natural 
philosophy and occult knowledge were appreciated above all for the results 
of their shu “calculations” and shu “arts”; simultaneously, physicians were 
known by their fang “recipes” and ji “techniques.” 

The picture that emerges of medicine in relation to natural philosophy 
and occult thought has several important features. To begin, physicians 
regarded themselves as part of a text- and technique-based tradition that 


extended to many kinds of specialists. Before the Warring States, the 
practice of medicine, astrology, or divination was often inherited within a 


family tradition.! By the Warring States, medicine had become a field of 
knowledge alongside other fields. And general interest in techniques 
crossed the boundaries between fields. Although Chunyu Yi lived in the 
second century B.C., his experiences must have represented a common 
pattern for physicians by the third century B.c. Chunyu Yi did not come 
from a family of physicians. He was drawn to medicine because as a boy he 
“liked all matters related to recipes.” Even before being accepted as a 
disciple by his first teacher Gongsun Guang 2 #& 3¢é, Chunyu Yi had been 
collecting whatever recipes he could obtain and testing them (Shiji, 
105.23a). One wonders whether the recipes were necessarily all medical. 
Perhaps his youthful curiosity was drawn to the myriad phenomena of the 
sort recorded in the Shuanggudui manuscript Wanwu. Later, when Gongsun 
Guang recommended Chunyu Yi to the son of his future teacher Yang Qing 
% , he characterized Chunyu Yi as “fond of calculations” (Shiji, 
105.24a). No doubt the phrase praises his talent for medical study; it also 
reflects the easy communication between the fields of natural philosophy 
and occult knowledge. 

Ideas arise in an environment. Was it common interests and 
communication among physicians and the other specialists that produced 
theories of nature? If so, where are the Warring States philosophers in the 
picture of early Chinese natural philosophy and occult thought? By the third 
century B.C. the belief that all knowledge and action could be formulated as 
a technique was widespread, and the philosophers also used the vocabulary 
of “recipes” and “arts” to designate the techniques of statecraft, rhetoric, 
mind cultivation—virtually any significant activity had a skill particular to 


it.! To be sure, dao “way” as a central idea in philosophy was always more 
concerned with patterns of human behavior than with abstract questions of 
truth and reality; the aim of philosophy beginning with Confucius was to 


present a course for humans to follow.” But the Warring States emphasis on 
defining techniques to quantify dao reflects both rationalizing tendencies in 
thought and the increasing specialization of knowledge. The trend had its 
critics. A Zhuangzi passage that is probably mid-second century B.C. 
assesses five groups of philosophers, opening with the statement: “Those 


who cultivate fangshu Fz ‘i (recipe-art) have become numerous ... but 


where can be found what of old was called daoshu 38 ‘if (way-art).”> 
Interestingly, all philosophy is assumed to be an art. The subsequent 
passage decries the fragmentation of dao into the many fang of the 
philosophers, who are treated as recipe peddlers (fangshu and daoshu occur 
as synonyms for skillful knowledge in other philosophical writings, thus the 
pointed contrast between the philosophers’ fragmented “recipes” and the 


undivided “way” in the Zhuangzi was not the common understanding).4 

The question remains, did the recipes or arts of the Warring States 
philosophers include the investigation of nature; did they have a hand in the 
development of Yin Yang and Five Agent theories which became the basis 
for what Graham calls correlative cosmology? First, we need to know who 
were recognized as philosophers in Warring States times. There are two 
sources of evidence: references to other philosophers and their followers in 
well-known Warring States philosophical books like Mengzi, Zhuangzi, 
Xunzi, and Hanfeizi; and retrospective classifications of philosophical 
traditions in Han literature, in particular the “Zhuzi” #4 —~ (The masters) 
division of the Hanshu bibliographic treatise (Hanshu, 30.27b—52a). Being 
known as zi “master” was one criterion for philosopher status, whence the 
division title in the bibliographic treatise. “Zhuzi” includes a category for 
“Yin Yang jia” KR B A (Yin Yang specialists) which lists the writings of 
Zou Yan §§ $7, the early third century B.C. man reputed to have explained 
change in nature according to cycles of Yin Yang and the Five Agents in 
order to predict the political fortunes of rulers (Graham 1986: 70-92; 
Graham 1989: 325-30). Graham notes that despite the listing in the 
bibliographic treatise and another Han reference to “Yin Yang specialists” 
in Sima Tan’s ®] FS &X (d. 110 B.c.) classification of philosophy, Zou Yan 
is ignored in the enumerations of philosophers in third and second century 
B.C. books of philosophy like Xunzi, Zhuangzi, Lishi chunqiu, and 
Huainanzi (1989: 328-29). Zou Yan may have been what we would call a 
cosmologer, but it appears that in the third century B.C. Zou Yan and other 
Yin Yang specialists were not among the masters of philosophy; inclusion 
of Yin Yang specialists among the masters was first recognized in Han 
times, after the assimilation of cosmology into philosophy was an 
accomplished fact. Graham’s judgment that down to the mid-third century 
B.C. “cosmological speculation ... belongs to a world right outside the 
philosophical schools,” and that Zou Yan “belongs to the world not of 


philosophers but of the court diviners and physicians” has justice (1989: 
325, 328). The masters of philosophy knew of the theories about nature—at 
the courts of Warring States rulers they shared the stage with physicians like 
Wen Zhi and the other specialists—but they did not mastermind them. 

It should be evident that in the Warring States the categories of master of 
philosophy on the one hand and physician, to name just one specialty, on 
the other do not correspond precisely to the division between philosophy 


and craft in Greek civilization.! Unlike the Greek philosophers, speculation 
on natural phenomena was tangential to the way of the masters of 
philosophy until a late date. For physicians and the other specialists, interest 
in natural phenomena in general was a function of the specialties 
(frequently overlapping) they practiced; they shared text- and technique- 
based traditions; and theories developed among them without direction 
from the philosophers. With Zou Yan we appear to have a generalist—a 
cosmologer who formulated a body of theory, demonstrated its relevance to 
the state and the individual, and thereby made natural philosophy 
indispensable to all. 

Yin Yang is one term for Zou Yan’s kind of natural philosophy in Han 
literature, but terms like fangshu or daoshu and a variety of related 
compounds which refer broadly to natural philosophy and occult thought 
are more common (Chen Pan 1948). The same vocabulary continues to be 
used for other erudite skills; for example, the Han socio-intellectual 
orthodoxy grounded in canonical books like the Yijing and Shijing is termed 
jingshu #8 ‘iT (canonical art), which is sometimes contrasted with the 
dubious moral guidance provided by the books of the Warring States 


masters of philosophy.! The multiple usages of the vocabulary of recipes 
and arts indicate that within the intellectual tradition no one attempted to 
formulate a restrictive concept of skill itself so as to privilege only certain 
types of knowledge and to exclude knowledge that failed to satisfy the 
definition of skill. Thus, fundamental ambiguities regarding recipes and arts 
remained unresolved: were they genuine or spurious; were they ethical or 
did they aim to deceive and mislead; did they appeal to rationalized 
principles or claim magical power? Suspicions and accusations were 
commonplace, especially by the arbiters of Han _ socio-intellectual 
orthodoxy against those whose ideas and activities did not conform, but 
their arguments were more ad hominem attacks than reasoned critiques of 


the conceptual issues.” In the area of natural philosophy and occult thought, 
where the vocabulary of skill was most frequently applied, there were 
skeptics for whom rationalized models replaced magic. In medicine, 
Chunyu Yi and the physicians whose views are represented in the Huangdi 
neijing maintained a rationalistic skepticism in their application of Yin 
Yang and Five Agent theories to the understanding and treatment of illness. 
But it is evident from the magical contents of the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts that there was not a dichotomy between natural philosophy and 
occult thought; the medical manuscripts simply bear out the evidence of the 


division “Shushu” in the Hanshu bibliographic treatise.> 

I have referred to Zou Yan as a generalist and a cosmologer. Based on the 
record of the Shiji, fangshi 7 + (recipe gentlemen) appeared near the end 
of the third century B.C., claiming to be followers of Zou Yan. The idea that 
Zou Yan spawned a new kind of practitioner in natural philosophy and 
occult knowledge is plausible. Perhaps in the context of third century B.C. 
natural philosophy and occult thought, Zou Yan stood out as master of the 
ultimate secrets of the cosmos. In addition to correlative cosmology, the 
xian 4) cult (which promised immortal life as a transcendent being) swept 
late third century B.C. elite society, adding yet another element to the 
already varied mixture of natural philosophy and occult thought. The recipe 
gentlemen described in the Shiji catered to the demand for esoteric 
knowledge in these areas—magic, macrobiotics, alchemy, and xian 
transformation their strong suit. The Shiji first uses the title fangshi for men 
who arrived at the court of the First Qin Thearch with recipes (fang) for 
“the way of transcendence (xian 4), release of the form, and fluxing 


transformation.”! They were, according to the Shiji, mountebanks who 
“exploited demons and spirits”: 


Zou Yan gained fame with The Lords for the cycles of domination 


of Yin and Yang. The recipe gentlemen of Yan #& and Qi # and 
along the sea transmitted his arts without being able to penetrate 
them; and thus there arose at this time the uncounted followers 
who mislead with marvels, toady, and connive. (Shiji, 28.10b.) 


Similar recipe gentlemen continued to flourish through the second and 
first centuries B.C., finding in Thearch Wu iX # (r. 141-87 B.C.) an 
enthusiastic patron. Li Shaojun 3 “> # gained Thearch Wu’s favor with 


“recipes for worship of the stove, the way of grain, and repelling age’’; that 
is, he taught alchemy, dietetics, and longevity techniques. Even before 
arriving at Thearch Wu’s court, Li Shaojun had made a circuit of the 
households of the elite with his recipes: 


When people heard that he was able to command spirit beings and 
to not die, they every time fed and begifted him. He always 
possessed a surfeit of gold, cash, clothing, and food. People all 
thought that he did not engage in an occupation and yet he was 
richly provided for. Moreover, because they did not know where 
he came from their faith was all the greater and they vied to serve 
him. (Shiji, 28.2 1a.) 


The Shiji is a hostile witness, but revealing nonetheless. Unlike physicians 
and others who practiced recognized occupations, Li Shaojun increased his 
appeal to the elite by cultivating a mystique. Their generous contributions 
were intended to secure his agreement to teach them his secrets (by 
accepting them as disciples in his service). 

Li Shaojun and the others mentioned in the Shiji probably would have 
referred to themselves as fangshi, but the title need not have applied 
exclusively to their kind of occult practitioner. According to the Hanshu, 
the southern court of Liu An #] @ (179-122 B.c.) at Huainan #£ M4 was 
renowned for its assembly of several thousand “guests-in-residence” B & 
and “recipe-and-art gentlemen” 5 “iJ 32 +. The latter title is usually 
equated with fangshi. These men participated in the compilation of the 
Huainanzi ¥£ Fi f with its several chapters devoted to cosmology, 
astrology, geography, and the human body. In addition to the Huainanzi— 
the “inner book” AY & produced at Huainan—there were also a voluminous 
“outer book” J. # and the “middle fascicles”  f&, both now lost. The 
latter work comprised over 200,000 graphs and dealt with “spirit 


transcendence and the art of yellow and white.”! As a book of natural 
philosophy, the Huainanzi undoubtedly distills the knowledge of Liu An’s 
recipe-and-art gentlemen. And they must have been responsible for the 
clearly occult “middle fascicles,” which was perhaps similar to the Huainan 
wanbishu ¥£  & # fit (Kusuyama 1987). These scholars of natural 
philosophy and occult knowledge were a different sort than the itinerant 
wonderworkers called recipe gentlemen in the Shiji. 


The title fangshi even occurs twice in the Huangdi neijing denoting 
physicians (Suwen 11, 3.13b; 74, 22.24b). The physician-authors of the 
Huangdi neijing obviously knew the association of the title with men like 
Li Shaojun. Did they borrow the title? I think not. More likely, fangshi was 
a generic title appropriate for anyone whose knowledge centered on his 
fang “recipes.” In short, even though historical records dwell on the 
notoriety of a certain group of recipe gentlemen whose exploits also serve 
the purposes of historiography, the title fangshi itself covered a range of 


specialists in natural philosophy and occult knowledge.! 

The chief attribute of fangshi is the possession of fang—specifically the 
books that contain both their knowledge and their techniques. I adopt the 
term “fang-literature” to refer to all literature produced in the milieu of the 
specialists in natural philosophy and occult knowledge during the Warring 
States, Qin, and Han. The amount of Fang-literature in circulation by the 
first century B.C——both among the specialists and the elite—was 
considerable. The divisions “Shushu” and “Fangji” in the Hanshu 
bibliographic treatise contain roughly one third of the books in the whole 
treatise, and these books account for one fourth of the total amount of 


literature calculated in number of juan # (rolls) or pian f® (fascicles).? 
There was undoubtedly more literature in circulation than recorded in the 
bibliographic treatise, all of it virtually lost before the manuscript 


discoveries of the last several decades.° 

There are parallels between the ideas that grew around the terms fang 
“recipe,” ji “technique,” shu “calculation,” and shu “art” and arguments 
about techne in Greek civilization. Originally techne meant the skill of an 
artisan. By the fifth century B.C. it also denoted a “rational discipline.” 
Gorgias introduced the idea of magic as a techne into his theory of rhetoric 
and the power of words to influence human behavior, treating magic as a 
technique to be learned and thus “rationalizing” the “irrational” (Romilly 
1975: 20-21). At roughly the same time, medicine was established as the 
techne iatriche as reflected in the eponymous essay in the Hippocratic 
Corpus (Lloyd 1983: 12—14).* For the Hippocratic writers their techne left 
no place for supernatural explanation, while in the culture at large magical 
attitudes persisted.! The fourth century B.C. witnessed philosophical debate 
over genuine and spurious techne. Plato, for example, reasoned that 
medicine was a genuine fechne because it concerned health, whereas the 


techne of cooking—which aimed at pleasure not health—was spurious.” 


After Plato and Aristotle, the philosophers’ definition of techne set its 
“rational discipline” apart from ordinary skill on the one hand and occult 
thought on the other. 

To the extent that techne in philosophy formally excluded occult thought 
from the realm of natural philosophy, the Greek term differs from Chinese 
ideas about “recipes” and “arts.” However, occult thought and literature in 
the Greco-Roman world was nowise less flourishing than in Warring States, 
Qin, and Han China. The so-called Hermetic texts of late Hellenistic and 
Roman date bear witness to the vitality of the occult tradition (Scarborough 
1988). Greek and Demotic magical papyri excavated in Egypt in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have restored original fragments of 
magic handbooks and inscribed amulets of comparable date (Betz 1986; 
Faraone and Obbink 1991; Brashear 1992). Inscribed amulets of lead, 
silver, and gold unearthed around the Mediterranean, dating from the fourth 
century B.C. through Roman times, are yet another addition to the evidence 
for the occult tradition in Greco-Roman civilization (Kotansky 1991). 
Magical medicine is common in all of these materials. Studies of Greek and 
Roman medical literature are beginning to delineate the influence of occult 
thought on physicians as they formulated their techne; older arguments that 
neatly separated Greek and Roman medicine into the scientific tradition of 


the physicians and a popular occult tradition have given way to an 


awareness of a complex pattern of mingling between the two traditions.> 


The conception of fang-literature facilitated exchange between the 
literatures of natural philosophy and occult knowledge. Imagine combining 
parts of the Hippocratic Corpus with Hermetic texts and magical papyri and 
you would have something like the syncretic mixture of the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts. The emphasis on texts over oral traditions—the 
expectation of mastering an esoteric specialty by receiving written fang 
from a teacher and the popularity of fang-literature among the elite—also 
seems more prominent in early China than in the Greco-Roman world. In 
regard to its popularity and its focus on recipes and arts, I am inclined to 
compare fang-literature to the abundant artes-literature of medieval Europe, 
which encompassed books in three categories of the medieval arts: liberal 
arts (including arithmetic and astrology), mechanical arts (including 


medicine), and occult arts (magic, divination, and the like).! 


The characteristics of artes-literature are exemplified by the Secretum 
secretorum (Secret of secrets), which enjoyed wide circulation in Europe 
from the tenth to the seventeenth century. Translated into Latin from an 
Arabic original, the Secretum secretorum purports to be the wisdom 
imparted by Aristotle to Alexander the Great; its contents range from 
statecraft to astrology, alchemy, divination, magic, and medicine—in short, 
it is an arcane miscellany whose attractiveness to medieval intellectuals lay 
in its claim to antique wisdom (Ryan and Schmitt 1982; Eamon 1990: 335— 
36). Similar miscellanies are common in artes-literature, compiled with the 
intent of recording the secrets of nature. In fact, the secrets are often recipes 
and formulas collected from medicine and other crafts to serve everyday 
needs; miracles and home remedies share the quality of being secrets. And 
artes-literature is the repository of oral traditions which would not have 
been admitted into the more theoretically-oriented books of natural 


philosophy.2 The Mawangdui medical manuscripts and Mawangdui 
manuscripts of literature classified in the “Shushu” division of the Hanshu 
bibliographic treatise would fit nicely into the genre of artes-literature. 


Readership and Transmission 


MSLC concludes with an exhortation:! “The vessel connections—let it be 
written and thoroughly studied. Pupils, be devoted and respectful. Study [4] 
{4} [6] words, it is imperative to investigate them.” The only explicit 
reference to medical training in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts, it 
captures the relationship between physician and disciple; and it enunciates 
the first task 1n medicine—‘let it be written.” Most likely Li fils was an 
elite aficionado of medical books and other fang-literature (as was the man 
buried in the Zhangjiashan tomb) and never served a physician as disciple. 
In MSI.C and the other vessel theory texts on MSI, we have evidence that 
the elite read books on diagnosing vessels and appropriate therapy which 
formed part of the curriculum of the relatively new vessel-theory based 
medicine being taught by physicians like Chunyu Yi. Editions of MS1.B, 
MSI.C, and MSI.D in the Zhangjiashan Maishu show that the same texts 
circulated among physicians and the elite across geographical regions, with 
later parallels in the Huangdi neijing. Thus we can now trace the growth of 


vessel theory within the larger community of physicians and simultaneously 
observe its spread to an elite readership. 

Chunyu Yi’s medical writings and passages in the Huangdi neijing treat 
disciples as the principal readership for medical literature, the assumption 
being that the physicians’ books contain the crux of their “way”; the books 
introduce disciples to the profession and are the foundation of medical 
practice. Text-transmission customs observed by physicians are discussed 
below. The event of receiving medical books constituted an initiation which 
bound the disciple to the physician and sanctified the books, confirming the 
exclusiveness of the knowledge they contained. Like all fang-literature, 
medical fang were idealized as secrets intended for the enlightened few. It is 
clear from the Mawangdui medical manuscripts that the elite readership 
was perhaps equally influential in shaping the contents of medical 
literature; they also participated in its dispersion. Besides the elite’s 
understandable concern over illness and the esoteric appeal of medicine, 
physicians possessed knowledge of many matters vital to their well-being: 
hygiene was foremost, followed by childbirth, relations between the sexes, 
everyday hazards, and the like. Medical literature addressed these subjects, 
much of it written expressly for the elite. They participated as well in the 
culture of secrecy created by specialists in natural philosophy and occult 
knowledge. 

Let me illustrate some of the characteristics of the elite readership for 
medical literature with a brief review of the Mawangdui medical texts. Li 
fils probably did not diagnose vessels himself or cauterize them, but by 
reading the four vessel theory texts on MSI he would have been more 
keenly aware of his own physical condition—especially when bothered by 
an ailment—and he would have had a standard for judging the physicians 
he consulted. Simply owning their theoretical texts identified him as a 
participant in their secrets. The only other text to deal extensively with 
illness is MSI.E, the ailment recipe manual. MSI.E contains rich detail on 
drugs and therapies, but is virtually unaffected by vessel theory; its 
conception of the ailments for which it provides treatments derives from 
older ontological ideas, which continued to exist alongside the 
physiological ideas derived from vessel theory even after the Han (see 
Section Three, “IIIness’). A number of the recipes are simple to execute. 
However, the complicated technique for the surgical removal of an anal 


fistula (MSI.E.153) is but one of many recipes which reflect the skill of a 
physician. I doubt that Li fils would have attempted it. 

But I see no reason why he would not have chanted the incantations and 
performed the exorcistic rituals described in some of the recipes. Magical 
operations in other Mawangdui medical manuscripts and in the Shuihudi 
and Fangmatan hemerological manuscripts indicate that these activities 
were customary for the elite (see Section Five, “Magical Recipes” and 
“Varieties of Magic’). By following the four vessel theory texts on the same 
sheet of silk, MSI.E presents itself as yet another source of expertise for the 
treatment of ailments. The magical contents, including exact wording for 
incantations and instructions for exorcistic rituals, exemplify the 
sophisticated treatment of magic within the occult tradition; occult books 
with identical or similar contents must have circulated. Once again, the air 
of secrecy is manifest. 

Macrobiotic hygiene was a drawing card for physicians by the third 
century B.C. All seven hygiene texts assume an elite readership, idealized in 
the figures of rulers like King Wei of Qi or the more archetypal Yellow 
Thearch. The aspect of these texts that warrants emphasis in the present 
context is the esoteric quality of the language, best illustrated by the many 
metaphors in which cultivation techniques are couched. The breath 
cultivation technique in MSVI.A.1 instructs a person to “still your spirit 
wind” and “make fast your two racks,” which will produce the “dark 
winepot.” None of the terms are attested in a physiological denotation in 
received literature. The “two racks” might be the ribcage. “Dark winepot” is 
attested in the Liishi chungiu as the name of a liquid used in religious 
worship; in MSVI.A.1 it must be saliva. A sequence of metaphors for parts 
of the female anatomy in MSVI.B.1 forms a coded description of 
intercourse. The denotation of the majority of the metaphors is unknown 
(although judicious guesswork is possible). Clearly in order to practice 
these techniques one must be taught the meanings of the metaphors, which 
constitute a secret language. Thus, through the practice of macrobiotic 
hygiene the elite were significant participants in the culture of secrecy and 
privileged knowledge. 

Perhaps the charms for everyday use in MSVII.A.1 will suffice to round 
out a picture of the Mawangdui medical texts as a mixture of home 
remedies, physicians’ theories and skillful techniques, and knowledge both 
arcane and occult—all constituting varieties of fang-literature transmitted 


within the field of medicine. Like medieval European artes-literature, 
medical books and other fang-literature attracted an elite readership with a 
promise of secret knowledge, even though the contents were not necessarily 
arcane. 

The amount of fang-literature recorded in the “Shushu” 2 ‘iJ and 
“Fangji” 7 #X divisions of the Hanshu bibliographic treatise and unearthed 
from elite tombs suggests that anyone who could afford to own books 
would have been able to collect it. Exactly how they collected it is more 
problematic. Presumably elite patronage of men of learning (including 
philosophers and physicians), who provided patrons with knowledge and 
books in exchange for support, was the chief mechanism. However, the 
text-transmission customs of specialists and their disciples described in Han 
sources give the appearance of excluding anyone outside that relationship. 
The obvious question to consider here is whether medical literature 
transmitted between a physician and a disciple differed in kind and quality 
from what the elite could acquire. There is also the question of how freely 
medical literature circulated—how popular was it, really? 

The Han accounts of text transmission between physicians and disciples 
are the best evidence we have for addressing both questions. By examining 
how the community of physicians was organized and the role of medical 
books, we can perhaps identify several motifs that also apply to the elite 
readership. Some of the accounts contain miraculous elements—as in the 
case of the legendary physician Bian Que Ii #&, who is said to have 


received his secret medical books from a spirit.! Chunyu Yi’s medical 
writings and passages in the Huangdi neijing provide a more certain gauge 
of the physician/disciple relationship in connection with medical literature 
and secrecy. 

Chunyu Yi describes his introduction to medical literature and medicine 
in three separate passages: twice in response to questions asking him to 
explain what he knows about the source of Yang Qing’s medical 
knowledge, and why Yang Qing selected Chunyi Yi as the recipient of it; 
and once in his personal history of his medical training. I begin with the two 
questions and Chunyu Yi’s explanations: 


(1) Your servant Yi is asked: How did Teacher Qing receive it; 
was he renowned among the noble households of Qi or not? The 
response: (Yi) does not know from what teacher Qing received it. 


Qing’s family was wealthy. Skilled in the practice of medicine, he 
was unwilling to treat ailments for other people. It must be for 
this reason that he was not renowned. Moreover, Qing instructed 
your servant Yi, “Becareful to not allow my sons and grandsons 
to know that you are studying my recipes.” 


(2) Your servant Yi is asked: What did Teacher Qing see in Yi that 
made him love Yi and want to teach Yi all of his recipes? The 
response: Your servant Yi had not heard that Teacher Qing was 
skilled in the practice of recipes. Yi came to know Qing because 
when Yi was young he liked all matters related to recipes. When 
your servant Yi tested the recipes the majority produced results 
which were truly excellent. Your servant Yi heard that Gongsun 
Guang of Tang Village in Zichuan #§ JIl was skilled in the 
practice of old transmitted recipes. Your servant Yi immediately 
went to visit him and was able to have an interview and serve 
him, receiving recipes for the transformations of Yin and Yang as 
well as the models of transmitted speech.* Your servant Yi 
received them all and copied them. When your servant Yi wanted 
to receive all of the other fine recipes, Gongsun Guang said, “My 
recipes are exhausted with these. It is not that I am stingy with 
you sire. My body is already in decline and I have no means to 
once again serve (a teacher). These are the marvelous recipes 
which I received in my youth. I have given them all to you sire; 
do not teach them to others.” Your servant Yi said, “To have been 
able to see and serve you sire, and obtain all the prohibited 
recipes, has been my great good fortune. Were Yi to die he would 
not dare recklessly transmit them to others.” Some time later 
when Gongsun Guang was in his private chamber your servant Y1 
discussed the recipes in depth, speaking the finest words for a 
hundred generations. Teacher Guang was delighted and said, 
“You sire are certain to become a state craftsman. There are some 
whom I regard as skilled, but all are crude (compared to you). In 
my birthplace Linzi ffm #§ there is someone skilled in the practice 
of recipes with whom I cannot compare. His recipes are very 
extraordinary—like nothing the world has heard of. In my middle 
years I once wanted to receive his recipes, but Yang Zhongqian! 


was unwilling and said ‘You are the wrong person.’ I must go 
with you sire to see him. He ought to know that you sire delight in 
recipes. This man is also old now, and his family is furnished with 
wealth.” We had not yet gone when just at that time Qing’s son 
Yin arrived to offer a horse to the court. Through the assistance of 
Teacher Guang he presented the horse at the King’s place.” Thus 
Yi was able to become friendly with Yin. Moreover, Guang 
entrusted Yi to Yin saying, “Yi is fond of calculations. You sire 
should treat him with respect. This man is a sage ru.”> Then he 
wrote a letter entrusting Yi to Yang Qing, which is how I came to 
know Qing. Your servant Yi served Qing respectfully, which is 
why he loved Yi. (Shiji, 105.23a.) 


The additional information in Chunyu Yi’s personal history can be 
summarized briefly. Having been accepted as a disciple by Yang Qing, 
Yang Qing ordered him to “get rid of the entire lot of your recipe books, for 
they are incorrect.” Yang Qing then promised to transmit to Chunyu Yi all 
of his “prohibited recipe books,” which included the “vessel books of the 
Yellow Thearch and Bian Que.” There followed a three year training period 
consisting of text recitation and explication as well as practical experience, 
after which Chunyu Yi “treated other people—examining ailments, judging 
death and life, and obtaining truly excellent results” (Shiji, 105.8b—9a). 

Chunyu Yi’s account offers remarkable details concerning three late-third 
to second century B.C. physicians and how they acquired their knowledge. 
First, Yang Qing did not even practice medicine as an occupation; family 
wealth made the “practice of recipes” unnecessary and undesirable. It 
appears that Yang Qing did not inherit his knowledge in a family tradition; 
if hereditary practice of medicine had been the source of family wealth he 
would have been less likely to transmit his books to an outsider. Although 
Yang Qing possessed many medical books, including vessel books 
attributed to the Yellow Thearch and Bian Que, Chunyu Yi does not know 
who Yang Qing’s teacher was. Someone gave Yang Qing his books and 
taught him, but he did not identify a text or teacher lineage to Chunyu Yi. 
Gongsun Guang also did not name his teacher when he told Chunyu Yi that 
his medical skill was based on “marvelous recipes which I received in my 
youth.” And like Chunyu Yi, Gongsun Guang studied medicine out of 
youthful curiosity. Three men—not one a hereditary physician, not one 


identified with a specific lineage of texts or teachers extending over several 
generations. 

Apart from the importance both of texts and of the relationship between 
teacher and disciple, there is little evidence in Chunyu Yi’s account of a 
larger organization binding physicians into exclusive brotherhoods. I 
suspect that the pattern for physicians and other specialists in natural 
philosophy and occult knowledge was similar to the philosophers. While we 
have good evidence of a type of school organization for followers of 
Confucius (the ru) and the Mohists, other philosophers and_ their 
philosophies cannot be said to represent schools. Equating the classification 
of books in the “Zhuzi” #4 f division of the Hanshu bibliographic treatise 
with schools of philosophy is by now a well-known fallacy (Twitchett and 
Loewe 1986: 651-52; Graham 1989: 379-81). To be sure, certain books can 
be grouped together based on shared philosophical viewpoints, but the 
authors of the books did not see themselves as members of a school. 

One should be equally cautious in considering whether there were 
medical schools between the fourth and first centuries B.C.; and if they 
existed, what the nature of their organization was. Yamada speculates that 
there were two kinds of physician: one a physician whose practice was 
hereditary and tied to the family’s place of residence; and the other an 
itinerant physician who learned medicine from a teacher and then sought 
clients in various regions (similar to the philosophers and recipe 
gentlemen). According to Yamada, text and school lineages formed among 
the itinerant physicians, which by Han times influenced all of medicine. 
Thus the Bian Que school specialized in vessel diagnosis in the third and 
second centuries B.C., with theories paralleling the Yellow Thearch school; 
by the first century B.C. the texts of several branches of the Yellow Thearch 
school were combined in the Huangdi neijing (1979: 87-89; 1988: 120-29; 
1990). In all, Yamada identifies three major Han medical schools on the 
basis of three book titles in the “Yijing”  #€ category of the “Fangji” 5 
#& division of the Hanshu bibliographic treatise (one of which is the 
Huangdi neijing; 1979: 67; 1990: 66-67). 

Insofar as Yamada associates physicians with text-based traditions 
similar to those of the other specialists in philosophy, natural philosophy, 
and occult knowledge, I am in basic agreement. But his argument regarding 
medical schools, which relies on the assumption that a book like the 
Huangdi neijing was composed within a Yellow Thearch school, is no more 


certain than the assumption of philosophical schools.! Between the fourth 
and first centuries B.C. the Yellow Thearch became prominent among 
specialists in natural philosophy and occult knowledge as well as among 
philosophers. He was the knowledge as well as among philosophers. He 
was the archetypal disciple to whom esoteric teachers revealed the secrets 
of the cosmos; books in the “Zhuzi,” “Shushu,” and “Fangji” divisions of 
the Hanshu bibliographic treatise are attributed to him (Seidel 1969: 21—23, 
50-52; Harper forthcoming). If we are going to equate books with schools, 
we find ourselves in the awkward position of supposing either that each set 
of Yellow Thearch books signifies yet another school which adopted the 
Yellow Thearch as school patriarch or that all the books together represent 
sub-groups of a single, large Yellow Thearch movement. It is more likely 
that the Yellow Thearch had become a legendary spokesman for a variety of 
esoteric knowledge, leading to a diverse body of literature attributed to him. 
As medical theory grew, physicians could have attributed many teachings 
and texts to both the Yellow Thearch and Bian Que. The formation of a 
Yellow Thearch or Bian Que medical literature would then have been the 
outcome of physicians sharing text traditions, not of medical schools with 


different legendary patriarchs. ! 

With a premium placed on “old transmitted recipes” and new medical 
texts continually appearing, the transmission of medical literature was 
probably more random than would be the case if the core medical literature 
were in the hands of schools. There was surely an element of chance in the 
selection of medical literature owned by any one physician. It was Chunyu 
Yi’s “great good fortune” to have first served Gongsun Guang and under his 
auspices to have received superior books and instruction from Yang Qing. 
Chunyu Yi dates the beginning of his career as a practicing physician to 
after his tutelage under Yang Qing, as if his earlier study had been at the 
level of talented amateur. Chunyu Yi’s experience was probably repeated 
many times over in different regions. The Mawangdui medical manuscripts 
give us a selection of the medical literature available in Changsha at 
roughly the same time. 

Chunyu Yi’s descriptions of the event of receiving medical books from 
his two teachers include several details concerning transmission etiquette 
and secrecy. A would-be disciple must first be accepted by (or allowed to 
serve) the physician. Having received Gongsun Guang’s recipes, Chunyu Yi 
made his own copies of them. The verbal exchange between the two men 


after Chunyu Yi requested still more recipes should be read as part of the 
same event. It represents a formal vow: Gongsun Guang instructs Chunyu 
Yi to “not teach them to others’; Chunyu Yi, in possession of the 
“prohibited recipes” promises that “were Yi to die he would not dare 
recklessly transmit them to others.” The source of Chunyu Yi’s statement 
that Yang Qing instructed him to “not allow my sons and grandsons to 
know that you are studying my recipes” must be the time when he received 
Yang Qing’s “prohibited recipes books.” A physician could also refuse to 
teach a would-be disciple, as Yang Qing did when he stated that Gongsun 
Guang “was the wrong person” JE # A. 

The vow of secrecy must have been common to all specialists in natural 
philosophy and occult knowledge when transmitting fang-literature to 
disciples. The vow was the centerpiece of the initiation rite binding the 
disciple to the teacher. The best statement of the principle of secrecy occurs 
in the Huangdi neijing. In the words of the Yellow Thearch, “to obtain the 
right person and not teach him is called losing the way; to transmit (the 
way) to the wrong person is to wantonly divulge heaven’s treasure” (Suwen 
69, 20.1b). Other passages give evidence of precautions observed when 
handling medical books lest their privileged contents be abused (Harper 
1982: 63). A model for a text-transmission rite 1s described in the Lingshu. 
The Yellow Thearch guides Thunder Sire @ 2 through the rite, which 
begins with three days of ritual purification: 


The Yellow Thearch then entered the purification chamber with 
him. They cut their forearms and smeared the blood on their 
mouths. The Yellow Thearch chanted this incantation: “Today is 
True Yang. Smearing the blood I transmit the recipes. He who 
dares to turn his back on these words will himself receive the 
misfortune.” Thunder Sire bowed twice and said: “The little son 
receives them.” The Yellow Thearch then with the left hand 
gripped his hand and with the right hand gave him the books, 
saying: “Take caution, take caution. I will explain it to you....” 
(Lingshu 48, 8.l1a—b.) 


The Yellow Thearch then lectures Thunder Sire on vessel theory and 
acupuncture. 


Blood covenants (xuemeng I # ) originated in Zhou religious and 
political life (Lewis 1990: 43-50). The Yellow Thearch’s incantation 


includes a standard curse on the person who breaks the covenant. Yamada 
doubts that the Huangdi neijing passage can be read literally as evidence 
that Han physicians swore an oath in blood when transmitting books (1990: 
83). However, in the fourth century A.D. blood oaths were still being used 


by Daoist adepts for oral transmission of secrets.! Han popular and 
shamanic religion probably used blood oaths and were one source for the 
Daoist custom, but I suspect that blood oaths exchanged among specialists 
in natural philosophy and occult knowledge were another source. The 
question is not whether physicians used blood oaths when transmitting 
medical books but which physicians used them. 

The text-transmission customs described above reflect widespread ideas 
about the value of books. Notions of secrecy fueled Han bibliophilia in 
general; books were regarded as objects of power. In this environment the 
concern that books might be misused by the “wrong person” and the desire 


to possess them were equally matched.” Specialists and elite collectors like 
Li fils shared this mentality, which found concrete expression in the 
transmission customs for fang-literature. Without minimizing the 
significance of vows of secrecy and blood oaths, I am not so sure that they 
severely constrained the actual dispersion of fang-literature. Keep in mind 
that Chunyu Yi encountered no obstacles obtaining recipes as a youth, 
which led to more serious study with Gongsun Guang and Yang Qing. 
During his own career as a physician Chunyu Yi taught parts of his recipes 
to at least five pupils: two men from Linzi, one physician from the court of 
the King of jibei #§ dé, one physician from the court of the King of 
Zichuan, and a man from the household of the Lord of Gaoyong 7K who 
“delighted in vessel (theory). Chunyu Yi lists what each pupil studied and 
for how long: two studied for over a year, one for two years, and one did 
not complete his course of study (Shiji, 105.24—b). The pupils seem to have 
been quasi-disciples in the sense that Chunyu Yi did not fully introduce 
them to the medical tradition he inherited from Yang Qing (there is no 
record whether near the end of his career Chunyu Yi found the “right” 
disciple to whom he gave everything as Yang Qing did to him). Yet we have 
no reason to doubt that he transmitted medical books to them related to their 
studies, which they probably copied themselves; Yang Qing’s “prohibited 


recipe books” were transmitted to appropriate pupils. ! 


Of course, Chunyu Yi and all of his pupils belonged to the literate elite, 
who constituted the chief pool for disciples. One wonders whether a great 
distinction was made between elite patrons and elite disciples. We have 
already seen that the recipe gentleman Li Shaojun cultivated a clientele 
who, desiring to learn his secrets of immortality, “vied to serve him” (see 
above, “Recipes, Techniques, Calculations, Arts”); that is, they served him 
in the manner of disciples while generously rewarding him for his 
knowledge. The elite demand for medical knowledge encouraged a similar 
market for medical books. Writing of the situation in the first century A.D., 
Wang Chong £ 3€ sardonically observed: 


At present among the recipe-and-technique books” written on 
bamboo and silk, if (a book) lacks attribution and provenance, 
those who see it dismiss it and waste no time on its remedies. But 
if (a book) bears the heading “so-and-so’s recipes” or declares 
“already proven” and “previously tested,’ people vie to engrave 
and copy it, regarding it as something treasured and secret. It is 
memorialized to the state, reported to the commandery, and 
recommended with praise to gentlemen and officials. (Lunheng, 
“Xusong,” 20.406.) 


The size of the market for medical books in the third and second centuries 
B.C. was smaller than the first century A.D. (by which time books could be 
purchased at a shop; see Section One, “Provenance and Hermeneutic 
Issues”). But I expect that “vessel books of the Yellow Thearch and Bian 
Que” or Wen Zhi’s macrobiotic recipes were being touted by physicians— 
with discretion of course, and in accordance with transmission etiquette, but 
touted nevertheless. 

Prohibitions on transmitting a recipe are written at the end of several 
recipes in the Wuwei medical recipes, also first century A.D. Among the 
phrases are “take caution, do not permit it to be revealed” and “this 


ointment drug is extremely good—do not permit it to be transmitted.”! The 
contents of the recipes with prohibitions are comparable to the other 
recipes. My impression is that the vow exchanged between physician and 
disciple has been popularized as a written formula attached to recipes which 
for various reasons were regarded as notable; that is, the prohibition on 
transmission identifies their excellence in the same way as phrases like 
“already proven” and “previously tested.” This type of prohibition formula 


does not occur in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts; its use may have 


come later.* However, the convention of secrecy noted by Wang Chong and 
evident in the Wuwei medical manuscripts probably existed earlier. 

A convention of secrecy does not in itself trivialize the status and allure 
of secrets. Transmission customs perpetuated a tradition of professional 
secrecy; surely physicians had secrets which they shared with select 
disciples (or never revealed). And in the elite quest for knowledge, secrecy 
bespoke significance. My interpretation of the evidence given above is that 
transmission customs observed by specialists and their disciples formed the 
background for a more popular participation in natural philosophy and 
occult knowledge by the elite. Physicians cultivated the elite readership; 
segments of medical literature were directed to the elite (macrobiotic 
hygiene being the prime example), who were also encouraged to acquire 
knowledge of other areas of medicine. I expect that some medical books 
came to be well known among the elite and circulated independently of 
physicians. What would have prevented Li fils, however he originally 
acquired his medical books, from permitting an acquaintance to copy them 
(after, no doubt, extracting a promise to treasure them and keep them 
secret)? Perhaps it was in this way that editions of MSI.B, MSI.C, and 
MSI.D were acquired by the man buried in the Zhangjiashan tomb. 

In Section One (“Provenance and Hermeneutic Issues”) I argued for 
treating the Mawangdui medical manuscripts as representative of third to 
early-second century B.C. medicine. Even though it is ultimately impossible 
to situate the manuscripts precisely in a synchronic or diachronic scheme, 
they belong ahead of the Huangdi neijing in any historical investigation of 
early Chinese medicine. One part of that argument is based on the 
presumption that Li fils and other elite collectors could acquire the kind of 
medical literature used by physicians. Obviously, my examination of 
transmission customs and secrecy is influenced by my judgment that the 
contents of the manuscripts correlate with contemporary medical ideas and 
practices. Nevertheless, judicious review of the evidence simply does not 
support Liu Zonghan’s counter-argument that physicians like Chunyu Yi 
did in fact observe strict professional secrecy with respect to their 
knowledge and their books; and that comparison of the Mawangdui vessel 
theory texts to Chunyu Y1’s writings shows the former to be texts of the sort 
belittled by better physicians who possessed better medical books (1992b: 
252-54). In addition to having pupils, Chunyu Yi was prepared to debate 


medical theory with other physicians, as when he criticized Physician Sui’s 
& 3 understanding of a homeopathic principle attributed to Bian Que: 
“Bian Que states ‘treat Yin ailments with Yin minerals; treat Yang ailments 
with Yang minerals’” (Shiji, 105.19b). Both physicians knew and accepted 
the statement—it belonged to a common core of medical theory—but 
Chunyu Yi claimed that his interpretation was right and Physician Sui’s was 
wrong. Medical discourse was not confined to confidences exchanged sub 
rosa. 

Secrecy, disciples, debates over the interpretation of theory, derisive 
statements about the poor quality of others’ books—all have a place in the 
social history of early Chinese medicine. I have not even discussed 
professional competition as a motive for physicians’ conduct, and must 
leave it for future study (there are many relevant passages in the Huangdi 
neijing). In focusing on readership and transmission customs, I have aimed 
to underscore the dialogue that existed within the culture of secrecy in 
which physicians and elite participated. The Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts bear witness to this dialogue. 





'The question of the wu tradition is addressed in Section Five, “Magical Recipes.” 


'Several of the xian adepts whose lives are recounted in the Liexian Zhuan sold drugs, 
which they probably also gathered (Kaltenmark 1953: 116, 120). 


2The Shuihudi text Fengzhenshi #t } 3 refers to an official dispatching a woman “who 
has given birth several times” to examine a woman who has aborted (SHD: 161; Hulsewé 
1985: 205). No doubt such women also participated in childbirth. 


‘Fang has other meanings, but these are the meanings relevant to medicine as a skill. 
Harper 1982: 54—55, provides text citations, especially for the meaning “written recipe.” 


2 Hanshu, 30.82b. Cf. Harper 1982: 52-54. 


lLiji, 5.6b, cautions against taking the drugs of a physician who is not at least the third 
generation descendant of a physician; no doubt in Han times the idea that physicians who 
inherited the occupation were more trustworthy was still current. 


'The emphasis on shu “art” in philosophy is traceable to fourth century B.C. theories of 
statecraft (Graham 1989: 268). 


2Graham touches on this aspect of dao when he states: “Chinese thinkers want to know 
how to live, how to organize community and, at the very end of the pre-Han period, how to 
relate community to cosmos. As for what is real, what exists, visible to the eye, audible to 
the ear, solid to the touch, what questions does it raise? From the Western viewpoint, pre- 
Buddhist Chinese philosophy is epistemologically naive” (1989: 222-23). 


3Zhuangzi 33, 461. I accept Graham’s dating (1989: 374—76). 


4See Chen Pan 1948: 17-18, for examples of synonymy between fangshu and daoshu. 


'Edelstein’s statement of the influence of Greek philosophy on the craft of medicine is 
classic (1987: 349-66). 


1 Thearch Cheng FR # (r. 33-7 B.C.) refused an uncle’s request to be given copies of the 
books of the masters of philosophy ans Sima Quian’s Shiji after a court official warned him 
that such books were dangerous and inimical to “canonical art” (Hanshu, 80.8a). 


2Cf. Ngo 1976: 64-66, for observations on differences between the Han ru ¥ tradition (so- 
called Confusion orthodoxy) and the fangshi A + (recipe gentleman). 


3Harper 1990: 211, cites several passages from the Huangdi neijing which explicity reject 
the belief in demons and spirits as the cause of illness (without, however, denying their 
existence). The Lunheng 5 1 is remarkable for its skeptical scrutiny of all manner of 
ideas that Wang Chong £ 36 (A.D. 27-ca. 100) finds illogical (including the politics and 
ethics of the pre-Han philosophers). He lambasts what to him are superstitious ideas 
concerning Yin Yang and Five Agent theories as well as other occult beliefs. His own 
arguments, however, often rely on Yin Yang and Five Agent theories to explain phenomena 
that others would have believed to be magic; for example, Wang Chong argues that the 
correlation between the agent Fire and speech explains why incantations work (see Section 
Five, “Varieties of Magic’). 

| shiji, 28.10b. The xian cult and the concept of “release of the form” are discussed in 
Section Four, “Intellectual Background” and “Body and Spirit.” 


! Hanshu, 44.8b. Cf. Roth 1992: 12-26. The reference to “yellow and white” is alchemical, 
with significance for xian transformation as well. 


'The origin and application of the title fangshi await definitive treatment. Chen Pan’s 
classic study has not been surpassed (1948). In my judgment, Chen places too much 
emphasis on the philosophers and not enough on the tradition of natural philosophy and 
occult thought, even though the title itself seems to have mostly been significant in the 
latter tradition. 


2The statistics are based on Gu Shi, who counts 226 titles in “Shushu” and “Fangji” out of 
a total of 677 in the bibliographic treatise; and 3,420 juan/pian out of a total of 13,201. 
“Zhuzi” contains fewer titles (189) but more juan/pian (4,541; 1924: 95, 173, 196, 213, 
243, 254). 

3There are received texts of two books in “Shushu” and “Fangyji”: the Shanhaijing 
(Hanshu, 30.77a) and the Huangdi neijing (Hanshu, 30.78b). Text parallels between 
excavated fang-literature of Han and earlier date and medieval manuscripts from 
Dunhuang 3X J€ confirm that old fang-literature continued to be transmitted sub rosa 
without being recorded in bibliographies (see Harper 1988). 


4Techne is usually translated as “skill,” “art,” or “science.” Which translation is chosen 
often depends on the modern interpretation of the context in which techne occurs, hence I 
refrain from translation. 


'Lloyd 1979: 10-58, examines the Hippocratic criticism of magic. 


Romilly 1975: 48. Romilly describes in detail the fourth century B.C. debate over techne, 
especially in connection with the status of rhetoric (1975: 47-66). 


3Cf. Lloyd 1979. Scarborough (1991: 150-51) incisively critiques Edelstein’s earlier 
arguments concerning Greek medicine and magic (1987: 205—46). 


'The term artes-literature and its denotation derive from the German discipline of 
Fachprosaforschung as formulated by Eis (1967: 1). Major studies of medieval artes- 
literature include Keil et al. 1968; Keil and Assion 1974; and Keil 1982. 


2See Follan 1968 for a description of the contents of a popular German miscellany. Eamon 
characterizes the “books of secrets” in sixteenth century Italy as “technical ‘how-to’ books 
rather than works of theoretical science,” and notes the source of many of the secrets in 
knowledge normally communicated orally (1985: 473). 


'See the Introduction to the Translation for the use of brackets and braces to represent 
lacunae and untranslatable graphs. 


'The Shiji account of Bian Que and several other accounts of divine transmission are 
translated and discussed in Harper 1982: 59-62. 

2h 
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“Models of transmitted speech” translates %&, possibly referring to written records 


of oral instructions. 
Le. Yang Qing. 
2It is not certain at whose court the horse was presented. According to historical records, 


Zichuan did not become a kingdom until sometime during Thearch Wen’s X 7 reign 
(180-157 B.C.), after the events described by Chunyu Yi. 

3The exact sense of ru & is uncertain. SW, 8A.3b-4a, identifies ru as a title for an “art- 
gengleman” fi —£. Despite Chen Pan’s lengthy argument linking the name for followers of 
Confucius with the notion of skillful techniques (1948: 33-40), the evidence for equating 
ru with “art-gentleman” before the Han is not convincing. Gongsun Guang may be praising 
Chunyu Yi as “scholarly” in the manner of the vw tradition. 


lExplanations have been proposed for the composite nature of the Huangdi neijing which 
do not assume the existence of various Yellow Thearch schools (Keegan 1988: 249-59). 
Yamada also bases his argument for medical schools on the speculation that the so-called 
itinerant physicians still associated their occupation with wu AA (shaman) traditions and 
that schools of itinerant physicians preserved elements of wu-style social organiziation 
which included rituals for transmitting the secrets of the group. Thus, as medicine went 
from magico-religious origins to become a field of natural philosophy, medical schools 
developed out of earlier wu groups (1990: 62-64). I reject the sociological schema that 
equates Warring States specialists in natural philosophy and occult knowledge with 
shamans for reasons discussed in Section Five, “Magical Recipes,” and thus do not find 
Yamada’s speculation convincing. 


'T should note that many historians of Chinese medicine share Yamada’s basic 
identification of the Huangdi neijing with a Yellow Thearch school. Liu Zonghan further 


identifies this Yellow Thearch school with the political philosophy known as Huang Lao %& 


% (i.e. the Yellow Thearch and Laozi), citing those parts of the Huangdi neijing which 
present the Yellow Thearch in his cosmo-political role (1992a: 97). Sivin similarly suggests 
that the use of Yin Yang theory in connection with macrobiotic hygiene in MSVI.A appears 
to be associated with “Huang-Lao ideology” (1992: 23). To be sure, intellectual 
developments in the third century B.C. brought physicians into contact with political 
theory, and there are significant political elements in the Huangdi neijing; but evidence of 
cross-fertilization between medicine and politics does not support the hypothesis that either 
a school of medicine or of hygiene as a separate specialty grew under the aegis of “Huang- 
Lao ideology.” 

ISee Baopuzi, 18.92, describing the oral transmission of secret names for the sacred One: 
“These things, then, are important to adepts of the Dao, who for generations have smeared 
their mouths with blood and orally transmitted the surnames and private names.” 

2See Harper forthcoming on the value attached to possessing books. See p. 49, n.1, above 
for an example of refusal to transmit philosophy books out of concern for potential misuse 
of their contents. 

'T do not accept Liu Zonghan’s argument that Chunyu Yi taught parts of his medical 
knowledge to several pupils in order to prevent any one pupil from learning the whole of 
his medical secrets (1992b: 254). 

21.e. medical books. 

3Both terms are used to evaluate recipes in MST.E (see MSI.E.21, 197). 

'WWYJ: 8a, 10a. 

2Keegan misinterprets an incomplete phrase in MSI.E.238 concerning medical prohibitions 
to be observed during treatment of the ailment as evidence of the prohibition formula in the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts (1988: 239). 


Section Three 
Medical Ideas and Practices 


The discussions in Sections Three, Four, and Five present an overview of 
the main features of medicine as revealed in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts. My purpose is not to write a history of early Chinese 
medicine, nor do I propose to examine in detail the relation between the 
Mawangdui texts and received medical literature. I have chosen to survey 
the texts from three interrelated perspectives. Section Three deals with the 
basics of medicine: illness, physiology, therapy, and materia medica. 
Macrobiotic hygiene, which flourished as a consequence of physiological 
speculation, was no less basic in Warring States medicine. Indeed, the 
Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan medical manuscripts indicate that vessel 
theory may have developed first in connection with hygienic theories, and 
was then applied to pathology. This is but one of the bridges linking the 
discussion of macrobiotic hygiene in Section Four to Section Three. The 
evidence of magic in the Mawangdui manuscripts is the subject of Section 
Five. 

Although the Mawangdui medical manuscripts do not require an apology, 
a reminder of the single-minded viewpoint of the physician-authors of the 
Huangdi neijing—for whom all of medicine depended on vessel theory— 
would not be out of place. Here is how the centrality of vessel theory in 
combination with acupuncture (as represented by the “nine needles” of 
acupuncture) is portrayed in the Lingshu: 


The Yellow Thearch said: “I have received the nine needles from 
the Master and privately examined the various recipes. Between 
guiding and pulling, circulating vapor, flexing and massage, 
cauterization and hot-pressing, needling and burning, and 
drinking drugs—is there perhaps just one which can be 


maintained singly, or should I practice them all?” Qi Bo said: 
“The various recipes are recipes for the masses. They are not all 
practiced by the singular man.” The Yellow Thearch said: “This, 
then, is what is called ‘guard the one without fail and the myriad 
things will be complete.”’ (Lingshu 42, 7.2a.) 


Among the “various recipes” listed, the first three belong to hygiene while 
the remaining therapies evidently lack the sanction of the “nine needle” 
acupuncture theorists, who “guard” their one theory. The “various recipes” 
depreciated in the Huangdi neijing are in some measure restored to us in the 
Mawangdui manuscripts. 


Illness 


Every society constructs its own ideas of illness, health, and disease out 
of a mixture of bodily discomfort, observed phenomena, and shared cultural 


experience.! The idea that demons and the spirits of the dead sicken the 
living is in evidence in the earliest Chinese written records, the Shang 
inscriptions on bone and turtle shell (ca. thirteenth to eleventh century B.C.; 
Harper 1990). Demonic illness reflects the belief that something with an 
existence outside the body has relocated on or in the body; exorcism is a 
logical treatment. Warring States medicine added more agents and 
pathogens of a naturalistic origin, but the idea that an ailment was localized 
and attributable to an agent or agents was essentially the same. Stated in 
general terms, this represents an ontological explanation of illness— 
ailments are entities with an existence of their own (Unschuld 1987; 
Unschuld 1993: 21—22; Hudson 1993: 45—46). 

Another explanation of illness emerged in tandem with the formulation of 
physiolgical theories. By the third century B.C., ideas concerning the mai Aik 
(vessels) filled with blood and gi $4 (vapor) inside the body dominated 
physiological speculation; one definition of health was the maintenance of a 
constant supply of free-flowing blood and vapor in the vessels. Thus in 
MSYVI.A.8, the legendary flood-hero Yu & is taught that “when blood and 
vapor ought to move yet do not move, this is called the calamity of 
blockage”; that 1s, stagnation in the vessels causes infirmity. As elaborated 
in the Huangdi neijing, vessel theory is the basis for a universal model of 
illness which explains illness as a dysfunction of the human organism 


within the system of vessels and internal organs. What is perceived as 
illness, or as nameable ailments, is the manifestation of that dysfunction; 
the goal of therapy—principally acupuncture—is to re-establish the 
harmonious functioning of the organism, thereby eliminating the signs of 
illness. Unschuld describes this explanation of illness as “functional” (1987; 
1993: 21); it is the Chinese counterpart to humoral pathology and other 
types of physiological explanation of illness in Western medicine (Hudson 
1993). 

The physiological explanation of illness based on vessel theory was 
championed earlier by Chunyu Yi, who claimed that vessel theory itself was 
created by ancient sages seeking to bring order to the identification of bing 


J (ailments): 


Ailment names are mostly alike and are unknowable. Thus the 
ancient sages created the model of the vessels (Ait 3&)! for 
them.... They differentiated the vessels in man and named each 
one. Matching with heaven and earth, (the vessels) combine in 
man to form a trinity. Thus they then differentiated the hundred 
ailments, distinguishing between them. (Shiji, 105.21b.) 


According to Chunyu Yi’s medical case histories, vessel diagnosis is the 
only accurate way to determine the nature of a patient’s illness; treatment 
focuses on ameliorating the morbid condition exhibited by the vessels. 
Despite the privileging of vessel theory and the physiological explanation 
of illness in Chunyu Yi’s writings and the Huangdi neijing, ontological 
ideas were never supplanted in later Chinese medicine. In medieval recipe 
manuals and materia medica, ailments continued to be treated as localized 
entities which drugs and other therapies could control. As in MST.E, 
demonic illness and magical treatment remained part of the medicine 
practiced by physicians, demonic agents being comparable to the other 


entities responsible for illness.2 Moreover, medicine dealt with many 
matters besides the actual incidence of illness; the course of development in 
pharmacy and other medical practices was not determined solely by vessel 
theory and physiological pathology. Thus there is nothing unusual about the 
multifarious contents of the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. What is 
noteworthy about them is that the application of vessel theory to pathology 
is evidently at an early stage of development and is not yet established 
doctrine. It seems that in the second and first centuries B.C. Chunyu Yi and 


like-minded physicians were justifying a new understanding of illness based 
on vessel theory. Ailments—the majority of which already had proper 
names in contemporary language—were being redefined according to 
physiological pathology; the physicians had to demonstrate that ailments 
did not exist as discrete entities, but were in fact manifestations of a deeper 
disturbance in the human organism. 

The ailment tui #@ (inguinal swelling) provides a convenient example. 
Tui means literally “drop down,” and is first attested as a word for a fiery, 
descending wind in _ received literature; the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts provide the earliest attestation of tui as a name for various 
kinds of swelling in the inguinal region, including hernias (Harper 1990: 
219). The majority of recipes for tui in MST.E.118—41 attribute the ailment 
to demonic agents who are exorcised; wind and vapor as pathogens may 


also be involved.! MSI.E.135 first recommends treating tui with a lancing- 
stone and cauterizing the lance wound, and then states, “for an easy cure, 
cauterize the Great Yin and Great Yang (vessels).” Among the examples of 
cauterization therapy in MSI.E, this is the only reference to cauterization in 
accordance with vessel theory, and is also the only indication of 
physiological pathology in the ailment recipe manual. However, tui is not 
listed under any vessel in MS1.A; in MSI.B it is listed under the leg Ceasing 
Yin vessel (MSI.B.8). Although Chunyu Yi credited sages with inventing 
vessel theory precisely to resolve doubts, pathological theory was still 
evolving. 

The ascendancy of vessel theory and physiological pathology was driven 
by correlative cosmology. Vessel theory provided a basic structure for the 
application of Yin Yang and Five Agent theories to the human organism; it 
allowed physicians to precisely classify the human microcosm and link its 
operation to phenomenal processes in the macrocosm (which is the essential 
point in Chunyu Yi’s statement on the “model of the vessels”). And it gave 
rise to a dual view of illness, with earlier ontological explanations overlaid 
by physiological explanations. I leave further discussion of vessel theory for 
“Physiology” below. In MSI.E we find evidence of the varied ontological 
pathology of third century B.C. medicine which preceded physiological 
pathology. Some ailment names in MSI.E are attested in received literature, 
others are not. References to ailments in other excavated manuscripts, 
including some of the same unattested names, add to the record of 
ontological pathology in early Chinese medicine. 


“Conditions requiring medical attention” might be a better term than 
“ailments” for the categories of MSI.E. The recipe manual begins with 
seventeen recipes for flesh wounds, including techniques for staunching the 
flow of blood (in MSI.E.7, scalp hair is used; in MSI1.E.9, an incantation) 
and relieving pain. Categories for burns (MSI.E.176—93) and animal bites 
(for example, dog bites and mad dog bites; MSI.E.28—33) are of a similar 
nature. However, the boundary between such conditions and ailments is 
slight. Immediately following the recipes for wounds are recipes for 
“rigidity due to a wound”; two recipes specify that wind entering the wound 
is the pathogen causing rigidity (MSI.E.19, 21). The third recipe category 1s 
a single recipe for rigidity in infants, perhaps associated with the wound 
created by cutting the umbilical cord (MSI.E.25). Throughout MSI.E there 
is a noticeable pattern in which conditions or ailments are treated as 
localized entities. Agents or pathogens may or may not be specified, and 
sometimes they are identical to the entity itself; that 1s, both conditions and 
ailments are given an ontological explanation. 

Let me provide several examples. MSI.E.178 treats a burn (a condition) 
with a curse in which the burn is reified in the form of a demonic agent who 
is expelled in the curse (the curse addresses the agent directly as “you”). In 
several recipe categories concerning bites, the creature that bit is thought to 
lodge in the bite, which explains the curses for scorpions (MSI.E.48—49) 
and lizards (MS1.E.56, 60). The rash caused by working with raw lacquer is 
reified as the lacquer spirit (MSI.E.235); inguinal swelling is reified as 
misbegotten sons of perverse parents in one recipe (MSI.E.120) and blamed 
on a fox demon in another (MSI.E.124). I draw examples from magical 
recipes because they vividly illustrate ontological thinking about illness, but 
pathogens like wind or vapor—or unnamed pathogens in the ailment 
categories of M/SI.E—are not unlike the demonic agents. The basic identity 


of an ailment as an entity permitted dual interpretation. ! 

The most common term denoting illness in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts is bing 7; I translate the verb as “ail” and the noun as 
“ailment.” The word is classificatory; a morbid condition which can be 


given a name is a bing.! The origins of ailment names are as varied as the 
ailments themselves (and excavated manuscripts have increased the record 
of ailment nomenclature). Whatever their origins, we can safely say that 
before vessel theory and physiological pathology ailment names were 
devised under the influence of ontological ideas. One of the problems that 


physicians like Chunyu Yi had to confront was how to correlate the 
contemporary, multifarious ailment nomenclature with vessel theory; as 
Chunyu Yi phrased it, “ailment names are mostly alike and are 
unknowable.” Part of the redefinition of illness was the “rectification” of 
ailment names in accordance with vessel theory. MSI.A and MSI.B bear 
witness to this process with their lists of ailments associated with each 
vessel. The kinds of ailments listed reflect a new sensitivity to somatic 
condition; most are pain felt in parts of the body along the path of a given 
vessel (the significance of pain is discussed in “Physiology” below). Only 
four of the names which appear in these lists also occur in MSI.E—dian 78 
(seizure; MST.A.1; MSI.E.71), long ie (urine retention; MSI.B.8; MST.E.88— 
114), tui 38 (inguinal swelling; MSI.B.8; MSLE.118-41), zhi #& 
(hemorrhoids; MSI.A.1; MSI.B.1; MSI.E.142—-54)—indicating gradual 
incorporation of traditional ailments coupled with elimination of ailments 
not susceptible to physiological explanation. The formula concluding each 
ailment list in MSI.A suggests a lingering association with ontological 
ideas: “In all cases of ailing from these things (wu ¥% that is, the ailments 
listed), cauterize (the designated vessel).” By referring to ailments as wu, 
MSI.A perhaps comes closest to verbalizing the ontological explanation of 
ailments as entities that underlies MSIE. 

The majority of ailments in MSI.E are external. In addition to wounds 
and bites, there are numerous flesh ailments: warts (MSI.E.64—70), several 
skin afflictions of uncertain nature (MSI.E.34—-35, 36, 73-75), two 
categories of abscesses (MSI.E.157—73, 225-32), scabies (MMST.E.200—223), 
itch (MSI.E.249-56), scabbing (MSI.E.257—70), and the like. Inguinal 
swelling and urine retention are among the few clearly internal ailments. 
References to the inside of the body are also scant: the bladder is mentioned 
twice in connection with urine retention (MSI.E.95, 101); the heart once, 
but only to designate that region of the exterior of the body (MSI.E.153); 
shen ® refers to testicles, not to the kidney (MSI.E.134, 137). Except for 
the lone mention of cauterizing the Great Yang and Great Yin vessels, there 
is no evidence of Yin Yang and Five Agent theories; hemorrhoids are 
divided into “female” and “male” types using the older gender vocabulary 
pin 4¢ and mu #£.The greater attention paid to the exterior suggests a view 
of the body as the place where ailments lodge—a host to ailments—rather 
than as a functioning organism subject to physiological breakdown. 


The contents of MSI.E must conform to a rubric shared with 
contemporary ailment recipe manuals: wounds come first, followed by 
wound-related rigidity; several categories of bites are grouped in sequence 
(MSI1.E.44—63; but a single recipe for snake bite is placed near the end, 
MSI.E.224); urine retention, inguinal swelling, and hemorrhoids follow one 
another (MSI.E.88—154). One wonders why the two categories of abscesses 
are separated (MSI.E.157—73, 225-32), which reinforces the impression that 
an element of randomness is also involved in the organization of ailment 
categories. I doubt that the kinds of ailments treated and the sequence of the 
ailment categories in MSI.E are intended to communicate specific 


etiological or nosological ideas.! This does not mean that there is no 
evidence of etiological ideas. I have already mentioned demons, wind, and 
vapor. More prevalent than these are the many bugs associated with 
ailments. I use the word “bug” to refer to a category of creatures that 
includes, at minimum, insects and reptiles as well as all of their demonic 
variations in early Chinese belief. The breadth of the category is indicated 
in the earliest etymology of ui 5, defined as a name for the viper and then 
explained as a general term for anything small that crawls or flies, is hairy 
or naked, or has shell-like plates or scales (SW, 13A.40b-41a). Chong #& 
denotes bugs with legs, but also connotes an infestation of bugs (SW, 
13B.4b). 

Bugs as both natural and demonic agents of destruction can be traced to 
the Shang inscriptions, which provide the first attestation of gu #8 
(pictographically a representation of bugs contained in a vessel). If later 
definitions of gu are applicable to Shang usage, the word refers to a 
demonic potion prepared from bugs which sickens select victims. By 
extension, gu refers to demonic evil and black magic in general. By Warring 
States times gu was also applied to ailments involving infestations of bugs 
in the body. It has been hypothesized that gu denoted ailments like 
schistosomiasis, yet the underlying conception of the ailment cannot be 
separated from the magico-religious significance of a demonic bug-attack 
(Harper 1990: 225; see MSI.E.271). 

Gu is one of eight ailments in MSI.E which can be classified as bug 
ailments simply on the basis of their names: gu (MSI.E.271—75), scorpion 
(MSI.E.44—49), leeches bite (MSI.E.50—51), lizard (MSI.E.52-63), ming #2 
(MSI.E.78), quan 42 (MSI.E.79), snake bite (MSI.E.224), and chewing by 


bugs (MSI.E.240-48). The presence of bugs is noted in other ailments, like 
female hemorrhoids (MSI.E.149) and scabies (VST.E.208); bug etiologies 
for both ailments are documented in later medical literature. Chunyu Yi 
regards bugs in certain ailments as a secondary phenomenon arising from 


pathogenic wind and vapor, not as the first cause.! However, the ailment 
categories ming and chewing by bugs make bugs the primary agents of 
decayed flesh. Ming is only attested as an ailment name in MSI.E, where it 
is plausible to associate it with leprosy. In received literature ming is a crop 
pest regularly paired with te #8, which is the bug named in chewing by bugs 
as the cause of chewed flesh around the mouth and nose (MSI.E.244) and of 
tooth decay (MSI.E.248). In Han times it was believed that a plague of ming 
and te bugs was an omen of moral corruption in government; in MSI.E, both 
bugs plague the body, the ravages of the former more destructive than the 
latter. Although neither ming nor te occurs as an ailment name in received 
literature, there 1s ample testimony of the widespread fear of bugs and of 
their association with demonic activity and illness in Warring States, Qin, 
and Han times (Harper 1990: 225-30). The derivation of the ailment names 
ming and te is easy to trace. And the imprint of etiological ideas about bugs 
derived from ontological pathology in MSI.E is easy to detect. 

The “Ailment List” in the Zhangjiashan Maishu represents an effort to 
bring nosological order to ailments from an ontological perspective. The 
body itself serves as the organizational principle. Beginning with the words, 
“when the ailment is located on the head,” the text lists three head ailments, 
then continues downward to the bottom of the foot for a total of fifty-seven 
ailments. “Ailment List” concludes with ten ailments that affect the body 
generally (MSSW: 72). The text is notable for both the precision with which 
it localizes ailments and the specificity of the ailment names. The first ten 
ailments listed are representative: 


When the ailment is located on the head and there is pus it 1s gian 
°%; when there are sores it is tu 7§; when there is itching it is 
giang #. When (the ailment) is located on the eye and tears come 
out it is gin 42; when a screen covers the pupil it is screen-gin. 
When (the ailment) is located on the canthii and spreads it is fu 
ii. When (the ailment) is located on the nose it is giu fil; when 
there are painful scabs it is te chewing. When (the ailment) 1s 


located on the ear it is Jong #%; when pus comes out it is jiao &. 


“Ailment List” includes a number of the ailments in MSI.E; for example, it 
provides a valuable second attestation of “te chewing,” identified as painful 
scabs on the nose. Recall that “Ailment List” precedes the Maishu edition 
of MSI.B on the manuscript, thus both ontological and vessel-theory 
classifications of ailments are represented in Maishu. 

Another example of ontological classification occurs in Wanwu (from 
Shuanggudui) in the form of ailments identified according to the drugs that 
cure them. Among the fragmentary slips there are over thirty such entries, 
including drugs used for the same ailment in MSI.E; for example, shiwei 4 
= (pyrrosia) cures urine retention (Fuyang Hanjian zhenglizu 1988: 36; 
MSI.E.109; the importance of Wanwu as a drug list is discussed in “Materia 
Medica” below). 

Between MSI.E, the Maishu “Ailment List,” and Wanwu, we have 
evidence of refinements in ontological pathology which were contemporary 
with vessel theory and physiological pathology. Chunyu Y1’s categorical 
statement that only vessel theory can explain illness and bring order to 
ailments is as much a criticism of ontological classifications like “Ailment 
List” as it is a paean to vessel theory. Because the Huangdi neijing has 
served to make vessel theory the standard for pathology in Chinese 
medicine, we tend to overlook the fact that in the third and second centuries 
B.C. it was still new; the excavated manuscripts allow us to see some of the 
alternatives to vessel theory and to speculate on the debate among 
physicians over the issue of illness. 


Physiology 


The earliest explicit statement in received literature of the idea that qi 
“vapor” flows along with blood through mai “vessels” inside the body 
occurs in the Guanzi, in an essay on water which probably dates to the first 
half of the third century B.C.: “Water is the blood and vapor of the earth— 


like what flows through the muscles and vessels.”! The idea that gi and 
blood together are the essential components of human life is only reliably 
documented in fourth century B.C. sources, by which time gi already 
referred to the omnipresent “basic stuff’ of the phenomenal world. And 
between them, gi was already seen to be more necessary to human existence 
than blood: it was the air man breathed, it was the nourishment extracted 


from food; it was what suffused the body and made man alive; it was what 
connected the human organism to the larger operations of nature. It is not 
clear whether gi originated as a word for atmospheric vapors (clouds, 
steam, etc.) which was generalized to encompass the source of human 
vitality and everything else; or whether gi was a term for the life-sustaining 
stuff received from food, drink, and air or breath, which was extended to the 
natural world. The graph “\, glossed as “cloud gi” # “Vin SW, 1A.39a, 
suggests the former derivation; but the meaning is not attested in the oldest 
uses of this graph in Shang and Zhou inscriptions (where it means 
“beseech,” “end,” “food donation”). The graph $& — which became the 
standard graph for the word in its generalized meaning—may have had 
earlier associations with food and breath, from which the concept of “stuff” 
in nature arose. By the fourth century B.C. the word was already a fixture in 
discourse on nature; barring new evidence, the question of etymological 


derivation is moot.” 

My decision to translate gi as “vapor” is in part practical—why not 
translate such a basic concept in early Chinese thought, especially since 
modern use of the word gi both in Chinese and in English has colored its 
original meaning? “Vapor” avoids potentially misleading associations with 
“air” or “pneuma” in Western thought while retaining the sense of qi as 
something material but simultaneously volatile and pervasive. Its greatest 
flaw is old Western medical usage which applies “vapor” to injurious 
emanations of the internal organs; so long as one does not permit this 
denotation to intrude, the connotations of “vapor” are by and large 
transferable to gi. For those who believe that gi cannot or should not be 
translated, it is always possible to pronounce “vapor” as gi. 

Physiological ideas proliferated during the fourth century B.C. This was 
the century when maintaining one’s own physical existence became a 
philosophical issue (Yang Zhu # % is best known as the exponent of 
caring for life); and when the belief that the body was constituted of 
physical and spiritual/mental components led to a greater focus on the 
nature of the indwelling spirit. Building on ideas about vapor, it was 
thought possible to enhance physical and spiritual well-being through a 
program of cultivation. As evidenced in Guanzi, “Neiye” A) 3€, vapor was 
at the base of physio-spiritual transformations which concentrated jing *8 
(essence) and shen ## (spirit) inside the body to produce the physique of the 


sage (Graham 1989: 53-64, 100-105). The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan 
medical manuscripts restore the earliest documentation of the physicians as 
exponents of physiological theory and macrobiotic hygiene. Cross- 
fertilization between the medical tradition of macrobiotic hygiene and 
philosophy is discussed in Section Four, “Intellectual Background.” The 
following treatment of physiology considers primarily the evidence of 
vessel theory in the manuscripts. 

Chunyu Yi gives us to think that physiological theory is vessel theory, 
that the vessels are the essential structure subsuming the other constituents 
of the body. This understanding of vessel theory is also characteristic of the 
Huangdi neijing. In contrast, there are two passages in the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts that list five body constituents without naming vessel 
among them; a third passage in the Zhangjiashan Maishu lists vessel as one 
among six constituents of the body. For obvious reasons I do not accept 
Chunyu Yi’s statement that “ancient sages created the model of the 
vessels.” Physiological speculation between the fourth and first centuries 
B.C. moved gradually towards the view that vessel and vapor constituted the 
body’s core, and that constituents like bone, muscle, and flesh were 
subsidiary. While we cannot determine whether the three passages antedate 
the vessel theory texts like MSI.A-B, they do document other physiological 
views and help to place vessel theory as described in the manuscripts in 
perspective. 

The first passage occurs as part of the account of gestation in MSV.3 and 
is notable for including the only reference to Five Agent theory in the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts. After three months during which the 
fetus settles into the womb, from the fourth through the eighth months the 
fetus develops five essential constituents: Water produces blood in the 
fourth month; Fire produces vapor in the fifth month; Metal produces 
muscle in the sixth month; Wood produces bone in the seventh month; 
Earth produces skin in the eighth month (the constituents are produced 
following the conquest sequence of the Five Agents). Notice that blood and 
vapor are the first constituents produced, but that vessel is not listed. 
Perhaps the existence of blood and vapor assumes that vessels are present in 
the fetus to hold them, perhaps not. A similar list of constituents occurs in 
MSI.D in connection with death. Five sets of physical symptoms signify 
that one of the constituents has “died first”; when all five sets of symptoms 


occur, the person cannot live. The constituents in the order listed in the text 
are: flesh, bone, vapor, blood, muscle. 

Immediately preceding this passage in MSI.D is a passage on the Yang 
vessels (Great Yang, Minor Yang, Yang Brilliance) and Yin vessels (Great 
Yin, Minor Yin, Ceasing Yin); the latter are called the “vessels of death.” 
Thus MSI.D presents two views of mortality: the first is based on 
disturbance in the Yin vessels; the second on failure of a body constituent. 
By virtue of their juxtaposition the two views are related, but there is no 
indication that the Yin vessels are to be correlated with the five constituents. 
The correlation of Yin vessels with body constituents first occurs in a 
parallel text in Lingshu 10. Five Yin vessels (the hand Ceasing Yin vessel is 
not included) are correlated with flesh, bone, hair, blood, and muscle; the 
failure of one of the constituents is attributed to the “severing of vapor” SA 
#4 in the vessel associated with it (Lingshu 10, 3.7a-b). Yamada explains 
the substitution of hair for vapor as evidence that vapor “is no longer 
regarded as one of the constituents of the body parallel with the flesh and 
other elements but rather as a more fundamental source power of life” 
(1979: 77). In the Huangdi neijing, body constituents are subsumed within 
vessel theory. MSI.D represents physiological ideas at a time when vapor 
was still listed among the body constituents, and before vessel theory’s 
predominance. The constituents are the constituents produced during 
gestation in MSV.3 (associating flesh in MSI.D with skin in MSV.3), now 
observed in decay (note, however, that there is no evidence of Five Agent 
theory in MSI.D). 

The Maishu “Six Constituents” similarly concerns signs of breakdown 
associated with body constituents. The constituents are identical to MSI.D 
with the addition of vessel as the sixth constituent. Each constituent serves a 
function; and each manifests a distinctive feeling of pain, which is bred in 
it: 


Now, bone is the pillar; muscle is the binding; blood is the 
moistener; vessel is the channel; flesh is the attachment; vapor is 
the exhalation. Thus, bone pain is like chopping; muscle pain is 
like binding; blood pain is like leaking; vessel pain is like 
flowing; flesh pain is like floating; when vapor moves there is 
anxiety.! Now, the six pains all exist in the body and no one 
knows how to treat them. Thus, if the gentleman becomes fat and 


loses the standard measure, this is called “muscle and bone do not 
succeed in their responsibilities.” His vapor then becomes 
abundant; his blood then becomes uncontrolled. Blood and vapor 
putrefy and rot; the hundred joints all collapse. They clog the 
twenty extremities” and turn back, racing to the heart. If this is not 
treated in advance, one will hear the sound of weeping. (MSSW: 
74.) 


“Six Constituents” treats knowledge of pain in the constituents as the key to 
knowing the body; pain signifies a specific dysfunction which if not 
remedied leads to death. The “loss of the standard measure” due to obesity 
initiates a fatal scenario: muscle and bone are overtaxed (flesh, which is the 
“attachment,” is too heavy for the bone “pillar” and muscle “binding” to 
support); blood and vapor are unleashed, causing general collapse 
throughout the body; and finally the blocked blood and vapor reverse their 
course and attack the heart. 

“Care of the Body,” the text preceding “Six Constituents” in Maishu, 
offers the teaching that only things which maintain regular movement do 
not stagnate. Stagnation inside the body causes “the vessels to rot and flesh 
to die.” The words vapor and blood do not occur in the text (as they do in 
MSYVI1.A.8), but the conclusion implicitly understands either vapor alone or 
both: “When the vessels are brimful, drain them; when empty, fill them; 
when still, stay in attendance on them” (MSSW: 74). In “Care of the Body” 
and “Six Constituents” it is evident that among the constituents the vessels 
and their contents are the focal point of physiology; and that physiology is 
oriented towards hygiene rather than pathology. This orientation is 
confirmed in the opening of “Vessels and Vapor,” the Maishu edition of 


MSI.C, which follows “Six Constituents”: | 


Now, the vessels are something the sage prizes. As for vapor, it 
benefits the lower part (of the body) and harms the upper part; it 
follows warmth and departs from coolness. Thus, the sage has a 
cold head and warm feet. To treat ailments, take away the surplus 
and increase what is insufficient. WSSW: 74.) 


To paraphrase, health depends on the condition of vapor in the vessels. 
Vapor should flow in a downward direction; upward movement is contrary 
movement and creates disturbance. The sage is the model of good hygiene; 


his cold head and warm feet ensure that vapor moves as it should. Applying 
the principles of hygiene to pathology, ailments can be treated by 
redistributing the vapor in the vessels; therapies designed to remove surplus 
and correct insufficiency are counterparts to the routine “draining” and 
“filling” of the vessels in hygiene. The remainder of both editions of MSI.C 
detail aspects of vessel theory in connection with illness, beginning with a 
description of cauterization to make vapor move downward in a vessel that 
has been diagnosed as having an excess of vapor. 

Following the leads in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan medical 
manuscripts, we arrive once again at vessel and vapor as the core of 
physiology. But whereas Chunyu Yi proposes that “sages created the model 
of the vessels” in order to deal with human illness, the manuscripts present 
the vessels as idealized in the body of the sage; secondarily, they are the 
basis for diagnosing and treating illness. Formally, the evidence pits the 
word of Chunyu Yi and the Huangdi neijing against the manuscripts. 
However, there is logic in supposing that vessel theory began in connection 
with hygienic theory and practice, and over time became the basis for a new 
understanding of health and illness—at which point the significance of 
vessel and vapor in physiological pathology led vessel theory in a new 
direction. Once health was defined in terms of the circulation of blood and 
vapor in the body, maintaining health was essentially monitoring the 
condition of the vessels; transposing this scheme to illness and pathology 
would have been a small step to take. The Maishu “Six Constituents” 
suggests what the new index of illness was: pain. It is not coincidental that 
the great majority of ailments listed under each vessel in MSI.A and MSI.B 
(as well as in the parallels in Zingshu 10) are related to pain. The standard 
ailment name in these texts is a compound composed of tong 34 (pain) and 
the name of the affected body part, which in almost every instance lies 
along the path of the vessel under discussion. 

Hygiene is not ignored in the Huangdi neijing, but for reasons discussed 
in Section Four (“Intellectual Background”’) the Huangdi neijing affirms the 
ideal of health while at the same time insisting on the priority of vessel 
theory pathology and acupuncture; that is, the business of physicians is to 
treat illness, not to encourage their patients or patrons to undertake hygienic 
regimens. Chunyu Yi makes no references to hygiene at all. The 
Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan medical manuscripts present hygiene and 
pathology on more or less equal footing, and suggest historical priority for 


vessel theory in hygiene. Thus, there are two aspects to vessel theory to be 
considered: its continuing role in macrobiotic hygiene, and its development 
as part of pathology. 

Keeping these two aspects in mind, let me turn to the question of how 
vessel theory developed from initial awareness of a physiological structure 
holding blood and vapor—and named mai fiK—to become the foundation of 
physiological theory. The conception of the vessels in the body and the 
meaning of the word mai were continually changing as physiological ideas 
flowered and interacted with correlative cosmology to produce a new image 
of the microcosmic body. Our knowledge of vessel theory before the 
Huangdi neijing is still rough, but the differences between vessel theory in 
the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan medical manuscripts and in the Huangdi 
neijing shed light on a theory in the course of development. 

Blood vessels are the obvious original referent of mai Aik. The earliest 
attestation of the word is fourth century B.C., in a Zuozhuan Ek 


description of a horse: “chaotic vapor, untamed, erupts; dark blood! springs 
forth, coursing; ridges of swollen vessels (mai) bulge” (Zuozhuan, Xi 15, 
14.3a). Blood continues to be the defining feature of mai in the SW gloss, 
listed in the form /# with Aft given as an orthographic variant: “The 
distribution network for blood which angles through the body” fl # 7 
47 #2  & (SW, 11B.6a). The graph is composed of two signifies, MM and 
pai JK; the latter is the signific under which the SW classifies mai and it also 
serves as the phonetic of the graph.! Thus pai J and its word family 
provide clues to the etymology of mai “vessel.” As a graph, the SW 
identifies JE as the reverse image of the pictograph yong 2K: the gloss of the 
former is “water angling and flowing separately” 7K Z RR iit Bl th (SW, 
11B.6a); the latter is “water which is long; it depicts the long extension of 
the network of subterranean water-channels”* KR wWRKEBEB VUE 
Ik tH (SW, 11B.5b).2 The SW gloss of jing S& (subterranean channel) is 
necessary to round out the etymological evidence: “Water vessels 7K I. 
(The graph) is composed of JI| (stream) underneath —, and — signifies 
earth; the phonetic is an abbreviation of =” (SW, 11B.3b). 

Evidence from the SW must be weighed carefully—its etymologies do 
not invariably yield the original meaning of a word. However, even cautious 
evaluation of the evidence for mai would lead one to surmise that when the 


word was first adopted there already existed a conceptual correlation 
between the body and earth, and between blood vessels and streams. The 
idea of a “network” (/i #2) of vessels is probably also significant in the 
original meaning of mai. I interpret two occurrences of /i in the Mawangdui 
macrobiotic hygiene texts as allusions to the “network of vessels” 
(MSVI.A.9; MSVILB. 19). Given the plurality of blood vessels, it would 
have been logical to conceive of them as a system, even if the exact nature 


of the system was not determined.? The Guanzi analogy comparing water 


flowing through the earth to blood and vapor flowing through the muscles 


and vessels can be read as an expression of the meaning of mai.* 


The transition from the old idea of blood vessels to a physiological 
theory whose main purpose was to explain the movement of vapor in the 
body directed attention away from the blood-vascular system per se and 
towards an idealized system which meshed with correlative cosmology. As 
vessel theory developed, what held vapor was not clearly distinguished 
from what held blood. MSI.C does pair vessel and vapor as the principal 
terms of vessel theory, and the same can be assumed for MSI.A and MSI.B; 
but there are enough occurrences of “blood and vapor” or “vapor and 
blood” in the macrobiotic hygiene texts to indicate that the substances are 
inside the same vessels (MSIII.89, MSVIA.8, MSVI.B.7, MSVII.B.4). This 
is also true in the Huangdi neijing, where the vessels contain both vapor 
and blood (Epler 1980: 339; Unschuld 1985: 74-76; Sivin 1987: 135-38). 

Most attention has been given to comparing the system of vessels 
described in MSI.A and MSI.B with the Huangdi neijing, in particular with 
Lingshu 10. Both texts already know of the classification of the vessels into 
three types of Yang vessel and three types of Yin vessel; and each vessel 
has a name. Not enough attention has been paid to differences between the 
Mawangdui vessel theory texts and the macrobiotic hygiene texts. The 
hygiene texts understand that vapor circulates in the vessels; MSVI.A.8 
includes one of several generic references to the “hundred vessels.” 
References to cultivating vapor sometimes specify Yin vapor (Yang vapor is 
not specified). But there is no evidence of vessel nomenclature nor of a 
vessel classification scheme; and the concept of Yin and Yang is understood 
as a complementariness grounded in physiological correlates other than the 
vessels themselves. The evidence suggests to me that macrobiotic hygiene 
was not the source of vessel nomenclature and classification. Rather, the 
Yang and Yin classification of vessels and their names arose in the context 


of pathology (hence the Yin vessels are the “vessels of death” in MSI.D). 
This new elaboration of vessel theory probably explains Chunyu Yi1’s 
perception of it; and he is undoubtedly correct that “differentiating” and 
“naming” the vessels was accomplished as part of vessel-theory pathology. 

Speculation on antecedents to vessel theory as presented in MSI.A and 
MSI1.B is aided by intriguing evidence in the Zhangjiashan Yinshu. Although 
I still suspect that pathology had the greater influence, we may want to 
leave open questions regarding vessel classification and nomenclature. In 
an entry on exercises to treat Jou ¥ (neck lumps), “Exercises” classifies the 
neck muscles into two Yang and two Yin types; and identifies vessels where 
the neck lumps appear by naming the muscles to which the vessels are 
attached. At this point I must offer a belated comment on jin #4 (muscle). 
The SW defines jin as “the strength of flesh” (SW, 4B.41a). There exists a 
separate word for “tendon” (jian oh: SW, 4B.41a), but jin itself seems to 
have included any fibrous tissue binding flesh to bone and giving the body 
tensility. Muscles and vessels were associated; the Guanzi refers to 
“muscles and vessels” when describing the flow of blood and vapor. And 
the Huangdi neijing gives a separate classification of muscles which in its 
main features copies vessel classification (Lingshu 13, 4.1a). It has been 
thought that vessel theory combined ideas about muscles and blood vessels 
(and perhaps nerves) in producing an idealized vascular system (Yamada 
1979: 80). 

The neck muscles listed in Yinshu are: Constant Yang f2 & (right and 
left),! Lateral Yang ‘| B% (right and left), Lateral Yin ‘@l] F& (right and left), 
and Front Yin BY RE (YSSW: 85). The vessels are identified as “vessel 
attached to the Lateral Yang muscle on the right,” “vessel attached to the 
Lateral Yin muscle on the right,” and so forth; the exception is the single 
Front Yin muscle which is itself the location of the neck lumps (and no 
vessel is mentioned). SW, 10B.14b, analyzes gang JU (throat) as a 
pictograph of the “form of the neck vessels.” The most obvious blood 
vessels are the jugular veins, which do give the appearance of being 
attached to the sternocleidomastoid muscles. Given the conceptual pairing 
of muscles and vessels, whether the graph Jt depicts vessels or muscles 
may be a moot question. The Yinshu classification of muscles seems to be 
old; otherwise one would expect to find the muscles classified in terms of 
the vessels (as occurs in the Huangdi neijing). Perhaps it represents early 


knowledge of the muscles in connection with hygienic exercises. Another 
Yinshu exercise to cure pain in the malleolus refers to Yin and Yang muscles 
in the thigh. Pulling the thigh Yin muscle cures pain in the inner malleolus, 
pulling the thigh Yang muscle cures the outer malleolus—Yin and Yang 
clearly designate inner and outer sides of the leg as they do in MSI.A and 
MSI.B (YSSW: 83). 

Yinshu does not describe a system of muscles throughout the body, thus 
we do not know if the classification of neck muscles was applied generally. 
However, ideas about a physiological structure running from head to foot 
would be as likely to focus on muscles as on vessels. I presume that ideas 
about muscles and vessels and their functions are implicit in the exercises 
described in Yinshu even though there are few direct references to them; and 
I suspect that the early conception of a system of vessels was influenced by 
a parallel conception of muscles which connected the two ends of the body. 
One mention of vessels is particularly suggestive. It occurs in a list of 
hygienic exercises and their benefits at the end of “Exercises”: “Make a 
circuit in the vessels and follow along the skin’s webbed pattern to benefit 
the heels and head” (YSSW: 85). Recall that M/SI.C praises the sage’s cold 
head and warm feet, which ensure that vapor travels in the proper 
downward direction. I submit that what is envisioned in Yinshu and in 
MSI.C is not a circulatory system in which vapor passes from one vessel to 
another in a single, continuous cycle. Rather, the vessels are individual 
channels (as stated in “Six Constituents”) and the vapor circulates inside 
each channel. What is important is that “heels and head” are united as the 
result of vapor circulation, not that there is a centralized circulatory system. 

This idea of vertical channels is in fact described in MSI.A: all three 
Yang vessels of the foot pass from the foot (more precisely, the Great Yang 
and Minor Yang vessels begin near the outer malleolus, the Yang Brilliance 
vessel begins somewhere in the shin) to the head (ending at the nose, eyes, 
and nose respectively). Of the Yin vessels, only the Minor Yin vessel passes 
from the inner malleolus to the tongue, while the Great Yin and Ceasing 
Yin vessels pass from the big toe to the thigh and mid-body region 
respectively. The vessels are parallel channels which do not communicate 
with one another. Perhaps the idea of “making a circuit in the vessels ... to 
benefit the heels and head” in Yinshu centered on vessels which came to be 
classified as Yang vessels in MSI.A. Referring to MSI.B, which also 
represents the vessels as parallel channels, Unschuld suggests that the 


vessels may have been seen as “strings linking various sections of the 
body” (1986b: 283). The analogy is apt, and suggests the probable influence 
of muscles in the development of vessel theory. 

Yamada concludes with good reason that vessel theory focused first on 
identifying and classifying the foot/leg vessels, and that the hand/arm 
vessels were added later (1985a: 69). The brevity of the accounts of the 
hand vessels in MSI.A and MSI.B and the absence of a twelfth hand 
Ceasing Yin vessel is evidence enough, not to mention the obvious priority 
of the vessels rising from the lower limbs as outlined above. The key 
difference between vessel theory in the manuscripts and in Lingshu 10 is in 
the basic structure of the system of vessels. In contrast to the parallel- 
channel system of vessels in MSI.A and MSI.B, Lingshu 10 describes an 
interconnected circulatory system. Each vessel is linked to one of the 


internal organs, whose physiological function influences the vessel.! The 
directionality of the vessels is no longer uniform as in MSI.A (according to 
which the hand vessels also extend upwards from the hand and forearm); in 
Lingshu 10 the twelve vessels are laid out so that they communicate with 
the organs and one another in a great, interconnected circuit. This 
interconnected circuit is the basis for applying a broad range of Yin Yang 
and Five Agent theories to physiology, as well as for applying the calendro- 
numerological correspondences which quantify correlative cosmology. 
Moreover, the Huangdi neijing vessels are identified as jing #% (conduits), 
and these conduits are additionally linked by branch systems which 
contribute to the complexity of the overall system. There are holes (xue JX) 
on the body located at precise points along the paths of the conduits which 
permit external access to them (chiefly using acupuncture). Vapor is also 
classified, with Yin and Yang among the several varieties. Some of these 
ideas were already known to Chunyu Yi; they represent a new level of 
theorization combined with idealization (Unschuld 1985: 73-91; Sivin 
1987: 49-53, 117-39). 

None of these ideas are present in the Mawangdui and Zhangyjiashan 
medical manuscripts. The eleven vessels are not yet conceived as 
interconnected conduits; the five mentions of internal organs in describing 
the paths of the vessels in MSI A and MSI.B do not indicate any theoretical 
relation between the vessels and the organs, nor are the organs 


physiologically significant anywhere in the vessel theory texts;* no vessel 


holes are identified; no varieties of vapor are described. In the absence of 
fuller theoretical explanations in the texts themselves, we are left to guess at 
their precise understanding of vessel theory and pathology. The following 
summary attempts to state what can be known from the texts. We clearly 
know that a six-fold classification of vessels into Yin and Yang types has 
been achieved; and that the vessel names are the same as those in the 
Huangdi neijing. Notably, MSI.B does not use the names Great Yang, Minor 
Yang, and Yang Brilliance for the three hand Yang vessels, which instead 
are named shoulder vessel, ear vessel, and tooth vessel respectively. 
Whether these names represent the older anatomical names for the same 
vessels before Yin Yang classification, as has been generally thought, or 
whether the anatomical names are simply accepted alternate names of the 
hand Yang vessels is not certain (according to MSI.B.7, the foot Great Yin 
vessel is also called the stomach vessel). I am wary of assuming that a 
definite system of vessels was already identified prior to Yin Yang 
classification, which then simply imposed itself onto the pre-existing 
system. Perhaps the system as we see it in MSI.A and MSI.B crystallized 
because of the stimulus of Yin Yang theory and the need to classify which it 


created. ! 

The Yang vessels are associated with the “vapor of heaven” and their 
ailments are less likely to be fatal than those of the Yin vessels, which are 
associated with the “vapor of earth” and are the “vessels of death” (M/SI.D). 
The lists of ailments associated with the vessels in MSI.A and MSI.B give 
nosological specificity to this basic principle of vessel theory pathology in 


the manuscripts.” Pathogenic conditions of vapor in the vessels take several 
forms: surplus or insufficiency (in which case the vessel must be drained or 


filled); vapor which moves in the wrong direction; and blockage.° 
Individual vessels can be diagnosed for signs of illness at the malleolus by 
applying pressure above the malleolus with the left hand and palpating it 


with the right hand (MSI.C).4 Cauterization is the only therapy mentioned 
specifically in MSI.A, MSI.B, and MSI.C, although in an extreme situation a 
vessel can be lanced with a lancing-stone (see “Therapy” below). 

The parallels shared between the vessel theory texts on MSI and the 
Huangdi neijing indicate a textual relation. The manuscript texts 
graphically confirm the hypothesis that the Huangdi neijing is a summation 
of written medical knowledge edited so as to reframe older recorded 


teachings in terms of theoretical innovations (thus the Lingshu 10 parallel to 
the account of the five constituents in MSI.D additionally correlates each 
constituent with one of five Yin vessels). Despite the formal text parallels, it 
is difficult to trace the historical growth of vessel theory from one text to 
the next. Ma Jixing is one of several scholars who have argued for a 
developmental progression of vessel theory with MSI.A representing the 
oldest attested stage and MSI1.B as the immediate antecedent to Lingshu 10 
(1992: 87-102). It is true that the vessel descriptions in MSI.B contain more 
anatomical detail than MSI.A; and the contents of the MSI.B ailment lists 
are quite close to Lingshu 10. However, Yamada and others have noted 
several features linking MSI.A and Lingshu 10 which are missing in MS1.B. 
For example, MSI.A consistently uses the technical names for all the vessels 
whereas MSI.B uses anatomical names for the three hand Yang vessels; and 
MSI.A describes branches of some vessels which relate well to the branches 
described in Lingshu 10, but branches are missing entirely from the MSI.B 
descriptions. The argument for a progression from MSI.A to MSI.B to 
Lingshu 10 is weakened on both points. Yamada prefers to identify M/SI.B 
as the “direct archetype” of Lingshu 10 and MSI.A as the “collateral 
archetype” (1979: 72-73).! 

Even speaking of both manuscript texts as archetypes of Lingshu 10 
without implying historical progression is problematic. The essential feature 
of vessel theory in Lingshu 10 is the concept of a great circuit formed by 
twelve interconnected conduits, which is missing in MSI.A and MSI.B. 
Recall that MSI.A represents the eleven vessels as parallel channels which 
all extend upwards from the extremities. MS1.B is similar, except that two 
vessels extend in the opposite direction: the foot Great Yin vessel passes 
from the stomach down to the inner malleolus, and the shoulder vessel 
(corresponding to the forearm Great Yang vessel in MSI.A) passes from the 
ear down to the back of the hand. A survey of the Huangdi neijing shows 
that it does not present a unified vessel theory in accordance with Lingshu 
10. There are several references to eleven vessels (the hand Ceasing Yin 
vessel is regularly missing) and to vessel systems reminiscent of MSI.A and 
MSI.B. The directionality of the vessels in Lingshu 17, 4.7a, coincides 
exactly with MSI.A (Unschuld 1986b: 298-99). One might argue that the 
two vessels which extend downwards rather than upwards in MSI.B indicate 
a stage in the transition from the idea of parallel channels to an 
interconnected circuit, but other factors—like connecting the organs into the 


system—are more probable inspirations for the Lingshu 10 vessel system. 
Liu Zonghan argues convincingly that MST.A and MSI.B are the prototypes 
of vessel theory not in Lingshu 10, but in the other Huangdi neijing 
passages which maintain older ideas; that is, the idea of an interconnected- 
circuit of conduits in Lingshu 10 was not derived directly from the kind of 
parallel-channel system described in MSI.A and MSI.B, hence its origin is 
not explained by the manuscript texts (1992a). 

Yamada observes that knowledge of internal organs and other parts of the 
body in Lingshu 10 “clearly proves that there had been rapid development 
in anatomy” prior to its compilation (1979: 80). What we find in MSI.A and 
MSI.B 1s just as clearly a record of vessel theory pathology at a time when 
anatomical knowledge was more limited. Yet the idea of vessels which hold 
vapor has already resulted in a classified system of vessels, which serves as 
the basis for pathology. I find it noteworthy that so many theoretical pieces 
are already in place—in particular the detailed linkage between the vessels 
and ailments as indicated in the parallels between the vessel ailment lists in 
MSI.B and Lingshu 10. Speculation on the relation between physiology and 
illness was ahead of actual anatomical knowledge. 


Therapy 


The main evidence of therapy is in MSI.E, whose basic view of illness is 
ontological not physiological. The only exception is the single inguinal 
swelling recipe in MSI.E.135. Internal and external uses of drugs 
predominate, and are discussed in “Materia Medica.” Magical therapy 
(primarily exorcistic) is discussed in Section Five. Medical theory is not 
discussed in MS1.E, but there are examples of choosing drugs and applying 
therapy that reflect theoretical considerations, including: plants picked at 
the summer solstice or eggs collected in spring, which are understood to 
have solar, Yang potency (prior magico-religious belief regarding the solar 


virtues of drugs must also be taken into account); homeopathy;! and 


environmental factors affecting treatment.? In comparison with Chunyu Yi 
—who in his medical case histories only proceeds with treatment after 
diagnosing the vessels to determine the nature of the ailment—therapeutic 
principles in MSI.E are fashioned from a combination of practical 
experience, magical belief, and naturalistic reasoning. 


The inclusion of MSII.B (the second edition of MSI.B) ahead of the 
hygienic exercises in MSII.C indicates a relation between the exercises used 
to cure ailments and vessel theory pathology. Of course the main evidence 
of therapy in combination with vessel theory pathology is in MSI.A, MSI.B, 
and MSI.C. MSI.A and MSI.B specify cauterization as the therapy used with 
vessel theory pathology. MSI.A concludes each vessel ailment list with the 
recommendation to treat the ailments by cauterizing the vessel. M/SI.B does 
not include the formulaic recommendation of cauterization, but does 
mention some precautions for the patient when cauterizing the foot Minor 
Yin vessel (MS1.B.9). Neither text describes how cauterization is performed 
and exactly where on a vessel it is applied. MSI.C refers to cauterizing 
vessels near the waist; the actual technique is not described. The condition 
being treated is an excess of vapor in one of the vessels which causes 
“vapor to ascend and not descend.” Cauterization near the waist is intended 
to redirect the vapor downwards (in the warm foot and cold head paradigm, 
vapor normally flows downwards in the vessels towards warmth). The 
condition is evidently serious, because the text recommends a second 
cauterization higher on the body than the first if the first cauterization is 
ineffective. Finally, if cauterization fails to work, it is necessary to cut open 
vessels at the elbow and knee with a lancing-stone (bian 42) to release the 
vapor. As a rationale of lancing the vessels, MSI.C recounts the principles 
which apply to lancing abscesses and other swellings in order to drain pus. 

Both cauterization and lancing with a lancing-stone are included in 
MSI.E; that is, both are older therapies which MSI.C employs in the newer 
framework of vessel theory pathology. Before surveying therapy in MSIE, 
let me first examine these two therapies from the perspective of the vessel 
theory texts. MSI.A clearly understands cauterization to be the ideal therapy 
for correcting pathogenic conditions of vapor in the vessels. Lancing, on the 
other hand, is still used primarily for draining pus; lancing vessels is an 
extreme measure, not the therapy of choice. The Mawangdui vessel theory 
texts confirm cauterization as the earlier therapy associated with vessel 
theory pathology. I concur with Yamada that the practice of cauterization 
contributed to the elaboration of vessel theory. Because cauterization 
applied externally affected the condition of vapor in the vessels internally, 
successful cauterization also confirmed the location of the vessels. And the 
knowledge that some places on the path of a vessel were more efficacious 
therapeutically than others certainly began with cauterization and 


culminated with the identification and naming of acupuncture pits (xue 7X) 
where needles were inserted. Yamada speculates that physicians began 
using metal needles (zhen #&) by the late third to early second century B.C., 
substituting the prick of a needle for the hot stimulus of cauterization. By 
the time of the Huangdi neijing, acupuncture overshadowed cauterization 
(Yamada 1985a: 70-73). 

The use of the bian in MSI.C seems to be transitional. Chunyu Y1’s 
writings combine the word bian for the lancing-stone in a compound with 
jiu ®& for cauterization, understanding bian jiu to be the vessel-theory 
therapies “acupuncture and cauterization”; the lineage of the new 
acupuncture therapy is traced to the old lancing-stone (Shiji, 105.23a, 24b; 
Yamada 1985a: 37-39). We can be reasonably certain that Chunyu Yi 
pricked patients with metal needles (zhen), especially in the light of the gold 
and silver needles discovered in 1968 in the tomb of Liu Sheng #! f (King 


of Zhongshan 7 WW = from 154 B.C. to his death in 113 B.c.).! The same 
tomb also contained two small ax-shaped blades of rock crystal which are 
thought to be lancing-stones. The blades are well suited for lancing 
abscesses as detailed in MSI.C (Sun Ji 1991: 300). Which medical 
instrument—needle or blade—is understood in the MSI.C description of 
lancing vessels with a bian; and what is the significance of attaching the 
account of lancing abscesses to drain pus? 

Yamada characterizes the transition from cauterization to acupuncture as 
rapid, and speculates that early acupuncture needles imitated the forms of 
the older bian. The newer metal needles were also used for lancing 
abscesses, and—according to passages in the Huangdi neijing—for 
bloodletting, although these uses did not fit into the theoretical framework 
of vessel theory and were abandoned except for some simple bloodletting 
techniques (1985a: 70-71). Perhaps bian in MSI.C refers to a metal needle 
rather than a stone blade. But even if it is a needle, its use still does not 
constitute a formal therapy grounded in vessel theory, for which the earliest 
evidence is Chunyu Yi’s writings. In short, acupuncture as a therapy still 


did not exist at the time MSLC was composed.! 

However, a parallel to the MSI.C account of lancing vessels in Lingshu 7 
indicates that lancing abscesses was indeed one of the rationales of 
acupuncture which found its way into the Huangdi neijing. In the Lingshu 7 
passage, which concerns the proper use of the nine needles of acupuncture, 


every occurrence of bian “lancing-stone” is replaced by zhen “needle”; and 
every reference to nong fiz (pus) is replaced by bing J& (ailment). The 
technique of using lancing-stones to rid an abscess of pus has been 
transferred to the technique of using acupuncture needles to rid the patient 
of an ailment (Lingshu 7, 2.56; Yamada 1985a: 44). The central idea is that 
the needle, like the lancing-stone, opens the vessel to “release” the ailment; 
that is, to release the pathogenic vapor which is the counterpart to pus. This 
idea is present in MSI.C in embryonic form. Recall that the rationale for 
cauterization is the use of heat to correct the condition of pathogenic vapor 
inside the vessel. Lancing contributes a new element—the discharge of 
pathogenic vapor. 

Since Epler’s study of bloodletting in the Huangdi neijing this practice 
has also been seen as belonging to the prehistory of acupuncture (1980). 
One of the problems with Epler’s hypothesis is the lack of documentation of 
bloodletting in Chinese medicine before the Huangdi neijing; all references 
to bian in Warring States, Qin, and early Han sources consistently associate 
the lancing-stone with the treatment of abscesses and other purulent 
swellings. Even with the archaeological discovery of medical manuscripts 


we have not found a single reference to bloodletting.! The hypothesis 
remains plausible if only because of the importance of blood vessels in the 
development of vessel theory, and because bloodletting is known to have 
been practiced in other ancient cultures. However, one might argue that 
bloodletting as medical therapy in the Huangdi neijing arose simultaneously 


with acupuncture as physicians began to insert needles into vessels.” In any 
case, MSI.C does not corroborate the bloodletting hypothesis and suggests 
an alternative to it. 

Despite the association between vessel theory and cauterization in the 
Mawangdui vessel theory texts, cauterization did not monopolize 
therapeutic practice in the third and second centuries B.C. even within vessel 
theory pathology. The applicability of the newer acupuncture therapy was 
of course still being established. Chunyu Y1’s writings provide the clearest 
evidence. Chunyu Yi states categorically that when he treats patients, “I 
invariably press their vessels first and then treat them” (Shiji, 105.24b). 
Thus vessel diagnosis is indispensable. But of the eighteen instances of 
therapy administered by Chunyu Yi in the medical case histories, fourteen 
are drug therapy, two are cauterization of vessels, and two are acupuncture 
(Yamada 1985a: 37-38). The only traditional ailment treated with 


cauterization or acupuncture is a case of cauterization for dental decay.° 
Moreover, while Chunyu Yi uses both therapies, he explicitly cautions 
against using them when “according to the model one should not perform 
acupuncture and cauterization” (Shiji, 105.23a); that is, after diagnosing the 
vessels a physician had to additionally determine if acupuncture and 
cauterization should or should not be administered. Based on the medical 
case histories, Chunyu Yi favored drugs. 

Chunyu Yi’s medical practice apparently combined the older tradition of 
drug therapy with the new vessel theory pathology; and also utilized 
cauterization and acupuncture in accordance with vessel theory. Chunyu Yi 
was surely not alone, but the promotion of acupuncture at the expense of 
other therapies in the Huangdi neijing suggests that many physicians ranked 
acupuncture well above the other therapies. Let me turn now to these other 
therapies (exclusive of drugs and magic) as represented in MSI.E. 

Cauterization is one of five forms of heat therapy in MSI.E. In the first of 
two descriptions of the technique in MSI.E, a cord is ignited and pressed 
against a wart; once the wart is hot it is plucked off (/SI.E.64). In the 
second description (in MSI.E.127), inguinal swelling is treated by 
cauterizing the center of the crown of the patient’s head with a kind of lit 
cigarette until it blisters. The cigarette wrapper is made of ai 3 (mugwort) 
leaves, perhaps anticipating the later use of moxa (prepared mugwort 
leaves) for moxibustion. Cauterizing the center of the crown of the head has 
inspired conjectures about early knowledge of acupuncture pits, since it 
coincides with the location of the well-known baihui H ®@ (hundred 
convergence) pit. However, the same spot is also where ji AJ (thistle) is 
pressed to treat a lizard bite in MSI.E.53 (an example of counterirritation). 
The idea that therapy applied to one part of the body affects another part 
does not require an explanation based on vessel theory. Physicians probably 
discovered the therapeutic virtue of the crown of the head long before 
vessel theory. 

The other four forms of heat therapy are: roasting (zhi & ), literally 
roasting the affected part of the body over fire after first applying medicines 
to it; hot-pressing (yun 3%), most often pressing heated materials against the 
patient’s body but there are variations; fumigation (xun %), in which heat 
and the steam or smoke of the fumigants play a role; and balneotherapy, 
immersing the affected part of the body in hot medicinal baths. The 


therapeutic use of heat in MSI.E is sophisticated, and surely bears witness to 
a naturalistic rationale of heat in ontological pathology. Nevertheless, heat 
therapy has older magico-religious associations which were still very much 
alive in the third and second centuries B.C. The heat of fire is 
transformational, exorcistic, and prophylactic. It is not coincidental that jiu 
“cauterize” is one of the verbs used to denote the act of thrusting the 
firebrand against the turtle shell to make it crack in the SW gloss of bu / 
pyro-plastromancy; SW, 3B.41b). The use of a burning cord or mugwort- 
wrapped cigarette in MSI.E is analogous to the divination technique. The 
demonography “Jie” in the first Shuihudi hemerological treatise prescribes 
holding a burning torch aloft to bar revenants from entering the home 
(SHD: 213). The affinity between medical cauterization and magico- 
religious acts may be overlaid by naturalistic ideas, but it is definitely 
present in MST.E. 

The affinity is even more evident in the examples of vermifugal roasting 
and fumigation in MST.E. MS1.E.208 explicitly associates scabies with bugs 
which are expelled after the medicine-covered scabies are roasted. Scabies 
are treated by roasting in three more recipes (MSI.E.202, 204, 206) and 
other scabies recipes use well-known vermifugal drugs; for example, the 


feces of a ram and a rat (MSI.E.200, 211).! Correspondingly, fumigation is 
used to expel bugs in recipes for hemorrhoids, which also have a bug 
etiology. Hemorrhoids swarming with pinworms are fumigated by burning 
an unidentified drug in a pit while the patient kneels over it in MST.E.149. 
The patient sits over a steaming jar of drugs boiled in urine in MST.E.147 
(the steam is so irritating to the throat that the recipe includes a formula for 
a soothing beverage to counteract it). Fumigation is one of the most potent 
demonifuges, and occurs frequently in the Shuihudi “Jie.” In one entry the 
Yang Demon & 54, a reification of Yang, prevents the kitchen stove from 
cooking food; the remedy is to “burn pig feces inside the house, then it will 
stop” (SHD: 212). When the Pestilence Demon #% 5 occupies a home, 
causing the occupants to suffer from itching, the remedy is to “burn fresh 
tong #@] (paulownia) inside the house, then it will desist” (SHD: 216). These 
fumigations have parallels in received literature in Zhouli accounts of the 
exorcistic responsibilities of certain state officers? Let me reiterate that 
fumigation and other forms of heat therapy in MSI.E belong to a medical 
tradition in which naturalistic theories were developing rapidly, while at the 


same time the therapies applied to the body continued to be analogous to 
magico-religious activities. 

Soaking in a hot bath of decocted tao $b (peach) leaves to treat itch 
(MS1.E.255), and soaking a wounded shin in a pot of water with pulverized 
drugs which is kept hot all day (MSI.E.199) are the two examples of 
balneotherapy—which I distinguish from the more numerous examples of 
washing the body with medicinal liquids. Yun “hot-pressing” occurs more 
frequently. The therapy takes its name from the instrument used to iron 
fabric. In MSI.E.19, hot-pressing the body with scorched salt wrapped in 
cloth expels the cold and wind which are the cause of “rigidity due to a 
wound.” The hot-press expellent in MSI.E.25, used to treat rigidity in 
infants, is made of anthill loam and salt. There are two examples of hot- 
pressing hemorrhoids. In the first (MSI.E.146), oblong stones are burned in 


the fire, quenched in vinegar, and then used to hot-press the hemorrhoid. ! 
The second is, strictly speaking, fumigation; the hemorrhoid is “hot- 
pressed” with the vapor of a rat boiled in urine (MST.E.154). Equally 
unusual is the example of “hot-pressing” an abscess with shanglao i 
(pokeweed) soaked in vinegar (MSI.E.159)—perhaps the drug is understood 
to have “hot” properties. 

Let me briefly mention several other forms of therapy in MST.E. Urine 
retention is treated by roasting the affected area and having two people 
massage the patient’s buttocks in MST.E.104. Yinshu, “Exercises,” includes 
a similar entry for urine retention in which the patient stands erect, puts his 
arms around a pillar, and pulls his buttocks while another person apparently 
grips his waist (the verb describing the other person’s action is illegible in 
the text; YSSW: 84). Massage is of course related to the hygienic and 
therapeutic exercise tradition illustrated in MSII.C (as best as can be 
determined from its current state of preservation, MSII.C does not illustrate 
an exercise for urine retention). An anal fistula is surgically removed in a 
complicated procedure in MSI.E.153. Hemorrhoidal surgery also occurs in 
MSI.E.145—46. The first recipe seems to describe cupping the hemorrhoid 
before cutting it open. 

As I stated at the outset, drugs alone or in combination with some of the 
therapies discussed above predominate in MSI.E. In addition to the 
emphasis on drug therapy I would note a corresponding lack of surgical 
procedures. The only reference to lancing is in the inguinal swelling recipe 
(MSI.E.135). None of the abscess recipes mention lancing, even though this 


is the classic application of the lancing-stone. The lack of surgical 
procedures does not mean that painful therapies are avoided. The 
cauterization described is hardly painless; and in one of the roasting therapy 
recipes (for a skin ailment) the patient is instructed to get drunk before 
beginning the therapy, which is stopped when “the heat is unbearable” 
(MSI.E.74). 


Materia Medica 


MSVI1.A.9 includes the earliest drug descriptions attributed to a 
physician. Wen Zhi praises jiu JE (leek) as the “thousand-year herb” which 
concentrates the vapor of heaven and earth; and he declares it to be the 
“king of the hundred herbs.” The leek calms skittishness, improves vision 
and hearing, and prevents illness. Liquor is the “vapor-essence of the five 
grains” which penetrates the vessels and permeates the body, thus it 1s the 
“medium for the hundred drugs.” And when King Wei asks about eggs, 
Wen Zhi identifies the chicken as a “Yang creature.” The context for Wen 
Zhi’s observations is chiefly dietetic, but they are applicable to materia 
medica in general. In MSI.E as well as in the two macrobiotic hygiene 
recipe texts (MSI and MSIV), drugs are typically added to liquor and 
drunk. Various forms of liquor are the most frequently used substances in 
the recipe texts, both internally and externally; liquor, itself a drug, is the 
ideal medium for the other drugs. Bird eggs gathered in the second and 
third months of spring (when their potency is great) are used to make a skin 
medicine in MSI.E.74 (the medicine is applied before roasting the affected 
skin). “Spring-bird egg’—perhaps a dickeybird egg—is a tonic food in 
MSTII.17; and is used as a male aphrodisiac in MSIV.4. Curiously, the leek 
does not occur in the recipe texts. 

The three recipe texts and the section of recipes related to conception and 
childbirth in MSV are the main documentation of materia medica in the 


Mawangdui medical manuscripts.! Ma Jixing estimates the extant number 
of substances used in the manuscripts to be nearly four hundred, divided 
between plant, animal, mineral, and prepared substances (the last category 
covers condiments and food preparations as well as cloth, mats, and other 


manufactured goods). It is convenient to refer to the inventory of 
substances as materia medica or as drugs, keeping in mind that foods (grain, 


fruit, meat, etc.) and other goods are also drugs; and that in addition to 
therapeutic or hygienic uses, the substances are used in a range of 
applications loosely related to medicine by virtue of their inclusion in the 
manuscripts. For example, a woman’s menstrual cloth is an ingredient in a 
medicine taken internally to treat inguinal swelling in MSI.E.121; in 
MSTIII.85, a virgin’s menstrual cloth is part of a magical technique to hasten 
the speed of travel. A similar catholicity is evident in the Shuanggudui 
Wanwu, whose significance for knowledge of early Chinese materia medica 


is discussed below.° 

Information on the identity of the drugs or their properties is rarely 
included in the recipes. Two recipes in MSI.E and two in MSIII are 
exceptions. MSI.E.95 concludes with a detailed discussion of the plant dujin 
# = (identity uncertain). We learn that “the stalks are red and the leaves 
have vertical cords,” that the fruit has a “bitter taste,” and that the fruit 
forms shortly before the summer solstice. A fresh supply of dujin must be 
gathered every year on the day of the summer solstice, dried in the dark (not 
in sunlight), and stored in a leather pouch. MSI.E.147 describes a plant 
named qu J (identity uncertain). The recipe first gives the name for the 
drug in Jing #!] (i.e. Chu #); then it notes that “its leaves can be boiled and 
are sour; its stalks have thorns” (the Jing name for a second plant is also 
given). MSIII.38 and 43, both aphrodisiacs, provide brief identifications for 
several ingredients (insects and plants); lacunae prevent clear understanding 
of the text. 

A recipe which gives the name for a drug in Jing implies that for the most 
part the drug names in the text are generally known and are not local 
names; Chu names were added to editions copied in places like Changsha. 
Like other elements of medicine, knowledge of materia medica was shared 
across the cultural and geographical regions of China in the third and 
second centuries B.C. We have no information on drug production or 
commerce for this period. Presumably the majority of the drugs named in 
the recipe texts were obtainable in Changsha, although one wonders how 
many could be gathered locally like dujin. Yoneda identifies three names of 
drugs used in MSI.E which had to have been imported from the north: 


gancao H & (licorice), fangfeng Bh JB\ (saposhnikovia), and huangqi & 
# (astragalus; 1988: 52).! Several drugs are explicitly identified as 
imports: Rong salt in MSI.E.97 is salt from Rong #, the northwestern 


borderlands; MSUI.69 uses a stone found in the vicinity of Song Mountain 
t= | (in present-day Henan); and the dark fungus in MSIII.77 comes from 
Luo #f (the Luo River #§ 7K region, Henan). 

Unschuld (1982b) and Yoneda (1988) address the problem of identifying 
the precise botanical, zoological, or mineralogical referents of drug names 
in MSI.E (the majority of drugs are plants and animals) as well as questions 
concerning the relation of drug knowledge in MSI.E to the Shennong 


bencaojing and later materia medica.27 As Yoneda wisely cautions, the 
correlation between drug names and their referents in the natural world has 
hardly been constant. Already in medieval times, Tao Hongjing Pi 54 = 
(456-536) complained that physicians did not themselves know drugs and 
instead listened to the drug sellers in the market; and the sellers’ knowledge 
was also faulty since they relied in turn on the drug gatherers (Yoneda 1988: 
48-49; Unschuld 1986a: 38). Yoneda lists several factors influencing which 
plants, animals, or minerals went by which names in traditional materia 
medica: either identifications were imprecise and resulted in several natural 
referents for a single drug name; a substitute supplanted the chief referent 
of the drug name; or the same name was applied to different things in 
different regions. Yoneda adds that unchanging identity between a drug 
name and its natural referent from antiquity to the present is not common in 
materia medica (1988: 49-52). Despite the twentieth century normalization 
of Chinese materia medica which includes scientific identifications, we 
should not become overconfident that we know the very plants, animals, 
and minerals named in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. When the 
evidence is strong I provide a scientific identification using ZY as the 
standard reference. This does not mean, however, that I am equally 
confident of all of the identifications, many of which I still regard as 
tentative. 

Unschuld utilizes a statistical model to estimate the correlation between 
MSI.E and later materia medica. Although my definition of materia medica 
is broader than Unschuld’s, and my scientific identifications are not in 
complete agreement with his, Unschuld’s conclusions bear repeating.! 
Based on a count of 224 drugs in MSI.E, Unschuld judges 27 to be 
unidentifiable, 109 to be identifiable with confidence, and another 47 to be 
identifiable with a fair degree of confidence. Thus, 156 out of 224 drugs (or 
roughly seventy percent) can be compared to later materia medica with 


relative confidence (1982b: 58). Comparing MSI.E to Tao Hongjing’s 
Bencaojing jizhu A BH KE S$ TE (the oldest extant recension of the 
Shennong bencaojing), Unschuld estimates that slightly more than half of 
the drugs in MSI.E can be correlated with drugs listed in the Bencaojing 
Jizhu (1982b: 59). Even with generous margins of error for both figures, it is 
clear that MSI.E bears witness to an early tradition of materia medica which 
resulted several centuries later in the compilation of the Shennong 
bencaojing.” 

The other recipe texts include some of the same drugs found in MST.E 
along with additional drugs. I have not attempted to extend Unschuld’s 
statistical analysis of MSI.E to all drugs in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts, but the relation with later materia medica is equally evident. 
Most importantly, the other recipe texts document hygienic drug use which 
is missing in MSI.E (it is wholly concerned with the use of drugs to treat 
ailments—ailments as understood in ontological pathology). To give two 
notable examples, MSIII.2 details a recipe for a fermented beverage with 
dianji EA #& (asparagus), which is a well-known longevity drug in the Later 
Han xian cult; and MSII.71 provides the earliest record of micaingestion as 
part of macrobiotic dietetics. Thus, by the third century B.C. the therapeutic 
and hygienic uses of a variety of individual drugs were already determined. 
Moreover, the recipe texts sometimes call for as many as seven drugs in 
specified proportions, suggesting definite ideas about how drugs worked in 


combination. ! 

What kind of thinking or specific theories guided drug use? Unschuld 
estimates that among the MSI.E drugs with correlates in the Shennong 
bencaojing, about half show some degree of correspondence in terms of the 
ailments they treat; of course, the therapeutic indications for the other half 
are different (1982b: 59). Yet there is no evidence in the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts of the Shennong bencaojings theoretical framework 


for materia medica.” The fact that dujin fruits are said to be “bitter” and gu 
leaves “sour” (MSI.E.95, 147) is not evidence of the formal classification of 
drugs by taste (sour, salty, sweet, bitter, acrid) for therapeutic purposes. Nor 
is Wen Zhi’s classification of the chicken as Yang evidence of systematic 
Yin Yang classification. Vessel theory, either in connection with pathology 
or hygiene, also does not play an identifiable role in materia medica in the 
manuscripts. For that matter, we do not know how Chunyu Yi combined 


vessel theory diagnosis with drug therapy. In the medical case histories he 
refers to drug formulas by proper names and does not mention individual 
drugs or discuss principles of materia medica (Yamada 1985a: 100-107). 
Materia medica is insignificant in the Huangdi neijing, and drug theory in 
the Shennong bencaojing is not based on Huangdi neijing vessel theory 
pathology; in particular, the Yin Yang and Five Agent theories incorporated 
into vessel theory pathology do not figure in the Shennong bencaojing 
(Unschuld 1986a: 26-27). 

The drug monographs in the Shennong bencaojing relate both hygienic 
and therapeutic information for individual drugs, which are additionally 
ranked in three grades and classified according to taste and warming or 
cooling properties. The ranking and classifications represent the application 
of theory to drugs already in use. Older drug knowledge was not discarded; 
it was simply incorporated into a new, more systematic materia medica. 
Theory is not needed to discover which substances in nature are medically 
effective; nor is theory a prerequisite for experimentation with 
combinations of drugs such as occur in the Mawangdui medical recipe 
texts. The recipe texts restore evidence of materia medica before the 
Shennong bencaojing systematization. While the recipe texts do not reveal 
an underlying theory, there are indications of ideas which informed early 
knowledge of materia medica. 

I would note first of all the strong magico-religious component. Many of 
the substances used in the recipe texts had dual uses in medicine and in 
popular religion or occult practice; naturalistic explanations of their 
properties which emerged in Warring States medicine built on and did not 
invalidate their magical properties. The magical properties of drugs 
continue to be noted in the Shennong bencaojing and later materia medica, 
which identify certain drugs as demonifuges in addition to describing their 
properties according to naturalistic standards (Unschuld 1986a: 25-26). 
Jiao #X (zanthoxylum) is one of the important aromatics in early Chinese 
religion, used to both attract spirits and expel demons (Mizukami 1977: 
521-50). Zanthoxylum is used nine times in the medical manuscripts— 
several times in combination with two other pungent aromatics which are 
used even more frequently, jiang BH (ginger) and gui #£ (cinnamon).! 
Rationalization of the medicinal value of pungent substances was surely 
already accomplished in Warring States medicine, hence the frequency with 
which zanthoxylum, ginger, and cinnamon are used for therapeutic and 


hygienic purposes in the manuscripts. But their very prominence should be 


seen against the background of their prior and contemporary magico- 


religious uses.” 


Magical properties are obviously foremost for the substances used in 
MSI.E. for exorcistic operations, including feces (MSI.E.233, 235) and 
peachwood (MSI.E.137, 276). The use of such substances in other contexts 
is not unrelated; their exorcistic efficacy is simply an assumed property. 
Feces have already been mentioned as a vermifugal, demonifugal drug 
associated with bug-related ailments in MSI.E. In MS1.E.71, dog feces play 
an important role in treating “crazed seizure,” evidently a demonically- 
inspired seizure. The feces are spread on an incision made along the back of 
the sufferer’s head, which is then covered with a white chicken for three 
days. Afterwards the chicken is cooked and eaten by the sufferer. The 
therapy is like therapy in other recipes in which drugs are prepared and 
administered; yet it is barely one step removed from the overtness of an 
exorcistic ritual to drive the demon from the sufferer’s body. The recipe 
represents a kind of sublimation of exorcistic behavior, which is replaced by 
the manipulation of drugs understood to be exorcistic. The exorcistic nature 
of consuming chicken flesh is best illustrated in MSI.E.274, which treats the 
demonic gu ailment by having the patient consume a medicine made from 
one black rooster and one snake. I suspect that the clay-wrapped baked 
chicken eaten to cure hemorrhoids in MSI.E.150 is also exorcistic, as is the 


dog medicine used to treat rigidity in MSLE.22.! 

Peachwood bows and figurines were a standard item in the Warring 
States magico-religious arsenal; their exorcistic properties were associated 
with the sun, Yang, and the east (see Section Five, “Varieties of Magic’’). A 
bow is used exorcistically in MSI.E.137; a figurine in MSI.E.276. Perhaps 
the peach-leaf bath to treat itch in MSI.E.255 shares some of the same 
efficacy. The use of peach fruit (MSIII.23) and peach fuzz (MSII.43; 
MSTV.3, 12) in aphrodisiacs may be due to their Yang potency, but magical 
associations are not absent. Eastward orientation alone is sufficient to 
render certain plants more efficacious, as in the case of the east-facing parts 
of huai #% (pagoda tree) used in MSI.E.264 to treat scabbing (MSI.E.265 
uses an exorcistic incantation to treat the same ailment). 

The variety of drugs and the elaborateness of their use indicate the other 
major aspect of ideas about materia medica in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts. Quite simply, within the community of physicians, knowledge 


of materia medica was organized; it was known that drug X was useful for 
application Y. Oral traditions—including those of drug gatherers and others 
—certainly played an important role in the diffusion of this knowledge, but 
I regard the Shuanggudui Wanwu as evidence that physicians compiled lists 
of drugs which noted their applications. Such written lists would have 
provided much of the therapeutic and hygienic information later 
incorporated into the Shennong bencaojing. Of course, Wanwu is not 
exclusively a drug list. In addition to physicians, other specialists in natural 
philosophy and occult knowledge had reasons to record the uses of 
substances in nature. I estimate that slightly more than a hundred names of 
substances are extant on the fragmentary slips of Wanwu, of which at least 
one third can be identified with drugs named in the Mawangdui medical 
recipe texts (not all are used medicinally in Wanwu). 

One drug, wuhui & " (monkshood), occurs four times in Wanwu, the 
most separate entries of any substance: monkshood “stops jie #fi” (an 


ailment of uncertain identity);! “ingested for one hundred days monkshood 
improves a person’s ability to ran”; monkshood “makes horses run faster; 
the last entry only preserves the name wuhui (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 
1988: 36, 38, 39, 40). Notably, wuhui is the second most used drug in the 
Mawangdui medical recipe texts (excluding liquors, vinegars, and fats) with 


twenty-one occurrences.” In MSLE its main use is external, for wounds 
(MSI.E.12—13), abscesses (MSI.E.162, 227), and scabies (MSI.E.209, 212, 
215-16); it is used once internally for hemorrhoids (MSI.E.151). Its use in 
MSIII is internal, chiefly in tonics and purgatives (MSIII.60-61, 72, 74) as 
well as to increase one’s speed when traveling by foot (MSIII.77—80). The 
drug, an aconite, was one of the famous early Chinese poisons—a potion 
produced from it was used to coat arrowheads and other weapons 
(MSI.E.37-43 provide recipes for treating wuhui poisoning). All aconites 
are a source of aconitine, a narcotic alkaloid still in use as a sedative and 
pain killer (Heywood and Chant 1982: 11, 26). Appreciation of its toxic and 
narcotic properties in early Chinese medicine is well documented in both 
Wanwu and the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. Wuhui and other aconite 
drugs continued to be used internally as purgatives and stimulants in later 
materia medica, although they were no longer the poison of choice in 
recipes for rapid travel. The Shennong bencaojing assigns this use to 


langdang & ‘%& (henbane), which it states “makes a person walk 
vigorously, running in step with a galloping horse.”> 

I suspect that yun © is an abbreviation of yunmu = & (mica) in the 
Wanwu entry which states “to lighten the body use Yue Mountain yun #& LY 


iz =” (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 38).! As noted above, mica is one 
of the drugs in a medicine which “makes a person longlived and not 
become aged” in MSIII.71. MSIII also includes a category of recipes to 
“lighten the body and increase strength,” but all drug names are missing 
from the single extant recipe in MSIII.45. Might not the original recipes 
have included mica? The conjectural nature of my argument notwith- 
standing, Wanwu and MSI can be seen to anticipate the Shennong 
bencaojing monograph on mica, which is placed in the upper grade along 
with the hygienic information that “when ingested for a long time (mica) 
lightens the body and extends one’s years of life” (GM, 8.44). 

Unschuld notes the emphasis on the hygienic uses of drugs in the 
Shennong bencaojing. He tabulates eighty-four upper-grade drugs which 
“lighten the body,” thirty-nine which “extend years of life,” thirty-one 
which “eliminate agedness,” and another thirty-one which are also useful 
macrobiotic drugs (1986a: 24). Some drugs in the middle and lower grades 
are used hygienically, but most are primarily used therapeutically. Thus the 
chief purpose of ranking the drugs into three grades is to privilege those 
used in macrobiotic hygiene. At the time of the compilation of the 
Shennong bencaojing (roughly first century A.D.), the tradition of 
macrobiotic hygiene in medicine had already been influenced by teachings 
emanating from a kind of syncretistic Daoism and the xian cult, which 
introduced new ideas about the care of the body and immortality (see 
Section Four, “Intellectual Background”). It is likely that the privileging of 
macrobiotic drugs in the Shennong bencaojing derives from the cross- 
fertilization between medical hygiene and Daoist/xiaw macrobiotics at that 


time. The Mawangdui medical manuscripts and Wanwu document the 
physicians’ knowledge of materia medica in the third and second centuries 
B.C. Hygienic uses of drugs in the recipe texts are nearly as numerous as 
therapeutic uses; and the hygienic information anticipates the Shennong 
bencaojing (“lightens the body,” “increases strength,” etc.). This is 
significant evidence of the importance of macrobiotic drug use in the 


medicine taught by Warring States physicians before Daoist or xian-cult 
influences.” 

Much research remains to be done on the drugs in the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts. In the Translation and in the Index of Materia Medica 
I attempt a judicious evaluation of the drug names. I generally refrain from 
comparing their uses (assuming that a drug can be identified with certainty) 
with uses recorded in later materia medica. I lack the medical and 
anthropological expertise for critical evaluation of drug use in specific 
therapeutic contexts, which is made all the more difficult when the evidence 
is in the form of newly excavated manuscripts. Perhaps this is the place to 
mention that the Mawangdui medical manuscripts usually do not identify 
which part of a plant is used as the drug. We may presume the root, but 
stalks, leaves, flowers, fruits, seeds, and pods of many plants are equally 
usable (later materia medica is clearer on this point). I trust that these kinds 
of questions will be addressed by scholars more qualified than myself, and 


that they will find the Translation an accurate basic guide.! 
Let me conclude with a brief account of drug processing and of the 
varieties of medicines or hygienic preparations in the Mawangdui medical 


recipe texts.2 The discussion of gathering and processing dujin in MSI.E.95 
includes important details. We learn from it that the summer solstice—a 
significant day in magico-religious belief and the day the sun is at the peak 
of its Yang potency—was already an important day to gather certain plants 
by the third century B.C.; the earliest testimony of gathering plants on the 
summer solstice in received literature is sixth century A.D. The fifth month, 
the month of the summer solstice, is specified for the same reason in 
MSIII.6—8 (other months and seasons for gathering drugs are occasionally 
indicated in the recipe texts). Dujin must be dried in the dark, not in the sun. 
The opposite instruction—to dry a plant in the sun or over heat—is given 
for other plants in other recipes. Dujin is one of several drugs stored in a 
leather pouch; pouches of silk and plain cloth are also used. 

Most drugs are pounded with mortar and pestle. The most common term 
used is ye 74, a word borrowed from metallurgy (where it means to cast 
metal or perhaps to hammer metal). Ye denotes the fine pestling required to 
achieve a uniform powder before the introduction of sifting techniques 
(which were not common in medicine until after the Han). I adopt the 
translation “smith” for ye in order to preserve the metallurgical 


connotation.! Drugs are also chopped, minced, flaked, hammered, ground, 
and chewed.” Fresh or dried, some drugs are allowed to soak before further 
use, often in liquor or vinegar; sometimes it is the infusion which is used. 
When drugs are cooked, the chief methods are boiling, steaming, 
incinerating, scorching, and frying. Many drugs are incinerated before 
being pulverized. Boiling, which forms part of the preparation of many 
decoctions, is the most varied of the cooking methods. Besides simply 
boiling substances until they are done or boiling to produce a reduced 
concentrate, there are examples of “thrice boiling” at three degrees of heat: 
the substances are brought to a certain temperature, allowed to cool, and 
then cooked again for a total of three times. The lowest temperature is 
indicated by the verb wen im (heat), the highest by fei }# (bubble). A third 
word written with the graph #3 is unattested in received literature, but from 


the context it appears to represent a temperature in between the other two; I 


tentatively translate it as “scald.” 


Therapeutic medicines which are to be drunk may be decoctions or 
infusions, but it is common to stir pulverized drugs into liquor, vinegar, or 
some other beverage. Hygienic drug use follows the same pattern. There are 
a few examples of forming the drugs into balls, which are either swallowed 


directly or are crashed and drunk in a beverage.* Macrobiotic beverages and 
food preparations are discussed in Section Four, “Techniques.” The relation 
between therapy, pharmacy, and cuisine is evident in MSI.E recipes for 
baked chicken (MST.E.150), a rich millet gruel (/SI.E.57), and a strained 
broth of chicken, rabbit, and grain (MSI.E.58).! Most ointments for external 
application are prepared either by frying the drugs in lard or by blending 
pulverized drugs with lard without cooking. Decoctions, infusions, and 
drugs in solution are also used externally. One innovative form of external 
application is used in MSIII and MSTV exclusively for aphrodisiacs, usually 
applied to the region of the genitals. Cloth is repeatedly soaked in a drug 
liquid, allowed to dry, and soaked again until the liquid is gone. The drug- 
impregnated cloth is then rubbed on the body (MSIII.23, 37-43; MSIV.3, 6, 


7). 


Hudson (1993) offers a concise statement on the concepts of illness, health, and disease in 
a Western setting which covers the basic issues. 


The same term is used in MSLC. 


2Sun Simo’s #K B Bi (seventh century) Qianjin yifang — & # F is notable for its two 
final chapters devoted to magical medicine (Qianjin yifang, 29-30). 
| Pathogenic qi represents ontological pathology, the vapor being the cause of a specific 


ailment rather than some other entity (Harper 1990: 217). On wind and vapor as pathogens, 
see Unschuld 1985: 67-73. 


'The similarity between natural and demonic causes of illness in early Chinese belief is 
discussed in Harper 1990: 222-25. 


its classificatory usage is perhaps best attested in SW, 7B.26b—35b, which lists the names 
of ailments written with the signific J, many of which are simply identified as “a bing.” 


Yamada argues that there is an etiological and nosological plan in MSI.E, which he 
deduces by arranging the original fifty-two ailment categories into fourteen groups. He 
then identifies seven or eight combined groups within the fourteen, whose coherence he 
interprets in terms of four “images” of the body (1985b: 234-53). I am not convinced by 
Yamada’s argument, especially given the uncertainty surrounding the identification of 
some of the ailment names and the ailments they designate. 


Mn diagnosing a case of intestinal parasites, Chunyu Yi argues that the pinworms are a 
natural transformation of cold, damp vapor (Shiji, 105.18a; pinworms are named in 
MSI.E.149). 

'Guanzi 39, 14-236. 1 concur with Graham’s judgment that the essay pre-dates the 
crystallization of Yin Yang and Five Agent theories in the third century B.C. (1989: 356). 
2The relevant etymological and textual evidence is conveniently summarized in Onozawa 
et al. 1978: 14-17, 30-34; see also Sivin 1987: 46-48. The compounds “blood and vapor” 
and “food vapor” occur in the Lunyu i 54, but in late chapters which are probably no 
earlier than fourth century B.C. Other occurrences in received literature also cannot be 
dated earlier than fourth century B.C. 

love” translates dong #), which here signifies disturbance. In other contexts dong can 
refer to the normal movement of blood and vapor in the vessels and to their pulse. 

2Fingers and toes. 

'The two editions are slightly different. For example, MSI.C opens with the exhortation 
that the “model of the vessels be clearly taught,” which is not included in the Maishu 
edition. 

l“Dark” translates yin §&, which is not used in the technical sense of Yin here. 

'Phonetic contacts between words with initial *p- and initial *m- in Old Chinese are 
common. 

It is common to write mai “vessel” using XK rather than J& The scribal variant 3 is used 
for mai in MSI.A, but it appears to be simply a variant and does not contribute to 
etymological analysis of the word mai. 


3Liu Zonghan notes several occurrences of the compound mai li “vessel network” which 
are probably of Han date (1992b: 250). 


4Yamada is skeptical of the SW etymological evidence and considers the Guanzi passage to 
be of Han date; he argues for a pristine idea of mai as vessels in animals (based on the 
Zuozhuan passage), which was extended to vessels in humans and only later acquired 
connotations relating blood vessels to streams in the earth (1985a: 64-67). I disagree with 
his argument and his dating of the Guanzi passage. 


The word jin “muscle” is not written after the name Constant Yang, but based on the 
subsequent names it must have been omitted by mistake. 


I The organ forms part of the name of each vessel in Lingshu 10. 


2MSI.A.4 mentions the liver in describing the path of the foot Mino Yin vessel; in MSI.A.7 
the forearm Great Yin vessel ends at the heart; the kidney is on the path of the foot Minor 
Yin vessel in MSI.B.9, coincidentally the organ associated with the foot Minor Yin vessel 
in Lingshu 10; the forearm Great Yin and Minor Yin vessels both end at the heart in 


MS1.B.10-11. MSI.D contains the only reference to zang [i (depot): the Yin vessels 
“putrefy the depots,’ presumably the five depots (heart, kidney, liver, lung, spleen). 
Yamada sees significance in the fact that MSI.A and MSI.B only mention organs in 
connection with Yin vessels, perhaps reflecting the special pathology of the Yin vessels as 
stated in MSI.D (1979: 82). The macrobiotic hygiene texts do not mention specific organs 
other than the heart, but do include references to the five depots and six fu fff (cavities) as 
storage areas inside the body (see Section Four, “Body and Spirit’). 


'The muscle nomenclature in Yinshu also suggests that Yin Yang theory and correlative 
cosmology may have inspired systematic theorizing about physiology. This is not to say 
that there was no prior knowledge of muscles, but rather that the conception of a system of 
muscles may not have existed yet. My wariness may prove to be excessive if future 
manuscript discoveries clarify the issue. 


2MSI.A.6 also associates of the three foot Yin vessels with death. MSI.B.7-8 concur that 
the ailments of the foot Great Yin and Ceasing Yin vessels can be fatal. 


3The first paragraph of MSI.C refers to surplus and insufficiency, as does the third 
paragraph which describes ailing vessels as being empty or as having excess (manifested in 
pathogenic movement of vapor). Vapor moving in the wrong direction is described in 
MSI.C when “vapor ascends and does not descend,” and in the “reversal ailments” listed in 
MSI.B. Blockage in mentioned in the third paragraph of MSI.C. 


“Diagnosis at the malleolus applies to the foot vessels. The Maishu edition of MSI.C 
concludes with several sentences, not found in MSI.C, which confirm that vessels are 
diagnosed individually: “The method for treating ailments. Discern which (vessel) erupted 
first and treat it. When several vessels erupt in ailments together, pick the one that is most 
severe and treat it first” (MSSW: 74). There is no corresponding description of diagnosing 
vessels at the wrist. 


'T should note that Yamanda consistently refers to the Zaisu edition of the vessel 
description text in Lingshu 10, which he regards as the older edition. 


'tn MSLE.267, chilblain is treated by steaming frozen earth and hot-pressing the chilblain 
with it. The homoepathic treatment of facial pustules in MSI.E.280 involves magical 
correspondence—the ailment name, ma ¥8, is written with the graph for horse inside, and 
horse cheekbone is the drug used to treat it. 


2MSI.E.188 forbids exposure to the night sky while treating scars lest the stellar and lunar 
essences interfere with the treatment. 


'Ma J ixing associates the excavated needles with the “nine needles” of the Huangdi neijing 
(1972). 


‘Lu and Needham (1980: 77-88) state that acupuncture is attested for the sixth century 
B.C. in two passages in the Zuozhuan (whose information is best treated as fourth century 
B.C., the probable date of its compilation). They also conclude that the Shiji account of 
Bian Que documents knowledge of the xue “pits” in acupuncture theory by the fourth 
century B.C. Their interpretation of the Zuozhuan passages is inaccurate (cf. Unschuld 
1985: 94, n. 64; and Yamada 1985a: 6—11); and imputing a fourth century B.C. date to Bian 
Que and his practice of acupuncture is not credible (cf. Yamada 1988). Moreover, Yamada 
has shown that the interpretation of the term = & H ® in the Shiji as the name of an 
acupuncture pit is doubtful (1988: 130-32). Perhaps this is the place to state once again 
that lancing is not acupuncture; the latter began when the use of needles was adopted as a 
therapy in vessel theory pathology (see the Introduction, p.5, n.2). Chinese scholars may be 
correct when they speculate that certain neolithic, Shang, and Zhou needle- and blade-like 
instruments are medical instruments (Ma Jixing and Zhou Shirong 1978), and when they 
propose interpreting certain Shang graphs as related to the medical use of such instruments 
(Hu Houxuan 1984). However, the use of these instruments does not constitute 
acupuncture. 


lEpler (1980: 349) relies on Miyashita’s conjecture regarding bloodletting in the Shang 
bone and shell inscriptions as proof of the antiquity of bloodletting in China (1959: 235). 
Miyashita’s interpretation of the inscriptional evidence as bloodletting is uncertain; and it 
certainly cannot be used to prove the existence of bloodletting in Warring States medicine 
in the absence of any evidence. 

2Chunyu Yi states in one of his medical case histories that after inserting acupuncture 
needles into three places on the patient’s foot he pressed on the spots to prevent bleeding 
(Shiji, 105.15b). 

3 Shiji, 105.16a. The other ailments concern: disturbance in the foot Ceasing Yin vessel, 
requiring cauterization of the vessel (Shiji, 105.15a); heat reversal (re jue 24 HR), treated by 
pricking the feet with needles (Shiji 105.15a); and ascending reversal (jue shang BR £), 
treated by performing acupuncture on the foot Yang Brilliance vessel (Shiji, 105.17a). Jue 
“reversal” is the same condition described in MSI.C when vapor moves in the wrong 
direction. 

Itt is unlikely that the itch mite Sarcoptes scabiei was already observed in early Chinese 
medicine. There is probably some other basis for the observation of bugs in scabies. 


?Harper (forthcoming) discusses the relation between magico-religious fumigation and 
fumigation in MSI.E. 


'Ma Jixing and Zhou Shirong (1978) broaden the definition of bian “lancing-stone” to 
include all stones used in therapy (they are used to massage in addition to hot-pressing). I 
find no written evidence that the term bian refers to stone medical instruments other than a 
lance and am not convinced by their argument. 


\In addition, MSII.A names one drug; MSVI.A includes occasional references to drugs; and 
the recipes for philters in MSVII.A also provide evidence of drugs. 


2Ma Jixing 1992: 123-26, 1073-98. Ma counts exactly 394; and he does not include some 
of the magical materials—like those used to exorcise ailments in MSI.E and to produce 
philters in MSVII.A—which brings the total to over four hundred. 


3%n the Index of Materia Medica I adopt a broad definition of material medica as nearly 
everything that forms part of the treatment of ailments or the execution of techniques 
(cooking pots, dishes, and sundry utensils used to prepare drugs are not included); that is, if 
something seems to me to be playing an active role in a recipe—be it the ge & (kudzu) 
used to make exorcistic arrows in MSI.E.132 or the bai 48 (arbor-vitae) pestle used for 
exorcistic beating in MSI.E.118—I include it. 


'See the Index of Materica Medica for occurrences. F angfeng also occurs in MSHI. 


2 Other Mawangdui medical texts which utilize drugs were not available before publication 
of MWD, vol. 4. Detailed studies of all materia medica in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts have not yet been published. 


'Unschuld does not count as drugs substances which he judges to be carriers of the drugs 
(fats and various liquids), and does not include magical materials. It is well to remember 
that scienfitic identifications of drug names are subject to the caveats enumerated by 
Yoneda. 


2Some drugs in MST.E not listed in the Bencaojing Jizhu are included in other, later materia 
medica. For further discussion of the Shennong bencaojing and Tao Hongjing’s 
contribution to materia medica, see Unschuld 1986a: 17-43. 


'MSLE.157 describes a seven-drug compound as an internal medicine for ju abscess; the 
proportions of the drugs vary depending on the location of the abscess. 


2The classification of drugs and drug theory in the Shennong bencaojing are discussed in 
detail in Unschuld 1986a: 18—27. 


For combinations of zanthoxylum, ginger, and cinnamon, see MSI.E.2, 157, 171; MSIV.S. 
There are more combinations of zanthoxylum with cinnamon, zanthoxylum with ginger, 
and ginger with cinnamon. Cinnamon—including jungui EM #£ (curled cinnamon)—is used 
a total of twenty-three times; ginger a total of fifteen times. 


2Mawangdui tomb 1 exemplifies the importance of aromatics in mortuary customs. The 
woman’s corpse was holding in its hands silken pouches filled with zanthoxylum, 
cinnamon, and other aromatics. And all four storage areas in the burial chamber 
surrounding the coffins contained aromatics; notably six sacks in the storage area on the 


west side, five of which were filled with a mixture of zanthoxylum, cinnamon, ginger, and 
other aromatics (Huan yixueyuan 1980: 261-66). 


Dog and chicken are well-known sacrificial animals used for exorcistic purposes. See 
Fengsu tongyi, 8.4a-b; and Bodde 1975: 317—25. The chicken is also Yang, another aspect 
of its exorcistic efficacy. 


!The editorial committee reads it as jie % but I remain skeptical because this word is not 
attested as a name for a kind of swelling before medieval times. 


2Cinnamon and curled cinnamon combined occur twenty-three times. 


3GM, 17.20; ZY: no. 0649, Hyoscyamus niger L. (cf. Unschuld 1986a: 22). The Shennong 
bencaojing also notes that eating too much henbane “makes a person run crazily.” 


'Minerals from Yue are noted in another entry which refers to working jade with Yue metal 
#2 & (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 38). 

2It is interesting that the materia medica specialists responsible for the Shennong 
bencaojing embraced macrobiotic hygiene while the physician-authors of the Huangdi 
neijing distanced themselves from it. 


3Unschuld characterizes the Shennong bencaojing as having a “Taoist orientation” (1986a: 
24). I would argue that the intellectual affiliations of macrobiotic hygiene are complicated 
and are not simply Daoist (whether one means the philosophy associated primarily with the 
Zhuangzi and Laozi, the syncretistic Daoism of the Former Han, or the nascent religious 
Daoism of the Later Han). Again, see Section Four. 


lfm addition to Unschuld 1982b and Yoneda 1988, Morimura 1981 and Murakami 1985 
represent ambitious preliminary assessments of materia medica in MSI.E. Ma Jixing’s 
survey of all Mawangdui materia medica is also a useful beginning (1992: 123-51, 1073— 
98). 

2Ma Jixing’s account is more detailed (1992: 128-51). Similar information in the 
Shennong bencaojing and Tao Hongjing’s additional notes is translated by Unschuld 
(1986a: 18-39). 

'See the first occurrence of ye in MSI.E.3 for details. I disagree with Ma Jixing, who 
interprets ye to mean grinding drugs (1992: 130). 

21 assume that the many references to chopping, mincing, and flaking involve the use of 
knives, although it is not impossible that the terms might refer to pounding the drug to a 
certain degree of fineness as well. Drugs are chewed in the mouth in three recipes: 
MSI.E.197, MSIU.74, MSIV.3. See Ma Jixing 1992: 130-31, for further discussion of 
pulverization vocabulary. 


3The three words are discussed in the notes to MSLE.102. 


*Balls of a four-drug compound (including monkshood) are swallowed to treat 
hemorrhoids in MSI.E.151; in MSI.E.2, the balls are crushed and mixed into liquor. 
Macrobiotic balls are swallowed in MSII.16—17 and MSITII.71 (where the main ingredient 
is mica); the balls swallowed in MSIII.77 (also containing monkshood) speed travel. 


'Note also the frequent use of grain throughout the recipes in MSL.E. 


7In several recipes a mixture of drugs is spread on the cloth rather than the soaking method 
described. Lingshu 6, 2.5a, details a similar preparation (the cloth is soaked in an infusion 
of liquor, zanthoxylum, ginger, and cinnamon!), which is used to yun “hot-press” an 
ailment rather than as an aphrodisiac. 


Section Four 
Macrobiotic Hygiene 


The first text in the Zhangjiashan Yinshu, “Seasonal Regimen,” opens 
with a hygienic maxim attributed to Ancestor Peng 3448, the paragon of 
longevity in late-fourth and third century B.C. received literature: “Spring, 
generate; summer, grow; fall, collect; winter, store—this is the way of 
Ancestor Peng” (YSSW: 82). The text continues with an amplification of the 
hygienic regimen appropriate to each season: 


Spring days. After rising in the morning, eliminate water,! scrub 
(the hands), rinse (the mouth), wash the teeth, and knock (the 
teeth);* unfasten the hair, stroll to the lower end of the hall to 
meet the purest of dew and to receive the essence of heaven,* and 
drink one cup of water—these are the means to increase accord. 
Enter the palace* from evening until greater midnight;> increasing 
it injures vapor. 


Summer days. Wash the hair frequently, bathe rarely; do not rise 
late; eat many greens. After rising in the morning and eliminating 
water, scrub and rinse with water, and clean the teeth; unfasten 
the hair, walk to the lower end of the hall, and after a while drink 
one cup of water. Enter the palace from evening until midnight; 
increasing it injures vapor. 


Fall days. Bathe and wash the hair frequently. With drink and 
food, let hunger or satiation be whatever the body desires. Enter 
the palace however often the body finds it beneficial and 
comfortable—this is the way of benefit. 


Winter days. Bathe and wash the hair frequently. The hands 
should be cold, the feet warm, the face cold, the body warm.! One 
should rise from sleep late, and while recumbent must stretch out 
straight. Enter the palace from evening until lesser midnight; 
increasing it injures vapor. 


Ancestor Peng’s way of hygiene is directed to an elite, male audience; 
and it encompasses various activities that promote a healthy, enjoyable, and 
long life—personal cleanliness, cultivation of vapor (or “dew” and 
“essence”), diet, and sexual intercourse. In MSVI.A.6, Ancestor Peng 
teaches men to value the vapor associated with the penis, claiming that 
“longevity lies entirely with the penis.” Daily exercise, breath cultivation, 
and diet serve to “secure” the penis and nurture its essential vitality. The 
final text in Yinshu, “Cultivation of the Body,” provides teachings on the 
nature of health and illness. A distinction is made between the noble and the 
ignoble in society. The ailments of the noble are caused by imbalances of 
vapor; the “person of the way” 34 # prevents them from occurring by 
maintaining the proper balance of vapor with breathing techniques. 
Strenuous labor coupled with their ignorance (they do not even know about 
the breathing techniques!) make the ignoble prone to sickness and death 
(YSSW: 86). Similarly, “Care of the Body” in Maishu assumes that its 
hygienic teachings are intended for “those who ride in carriages and eat 
meat” (MSSW: 74). 

The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts provide a 
remarkably full record of a tradition of macrobiotic hygiene which by all 
appearances was taught to the elite by physicians in the third and second 
centuries B.C. Writing without knowledge of the Mawangdui and 
Zhangyjiashan medical manuscripts, Graham speculates that the philosophies 
of Yang Zhu 4 9% and Zhuangzi #£ F borrowed physiological concepts 
from medicine in the fourth century B.C. based on circumstantial evidence, 
chiefly in the Zhuangzi (1989: 328). Graham seems to have in mind 
borrowing from basic medical ideas related to vapor and to Yin and Yang, 
not from a body of macrobiotic hygiene literature disseminated by 
physicians. Yet MSVI.A.9 presents the fourth century B.C. physician Wen 
Zhi teaching his “way” of macrobiotic hygiene to the founder of the Jixia 
Academy, King Wei of Qi. The cross-fertilization between Warring States 
philosophy and medicine was far more extensive than even Graham thinks. 





Intellectual Background 


As the excavated macrobiotic hygiene texts make clear, the theory and 
practice of physical and spiritual cultivation were part of the medical 
knowledge that the elite acquired from physicians. We now know how 
philosophy came by the basic physiological ideas that underlie the 
philosophers’ discussions of spiritual cultivation and meditation (none of 


the extant philosophical texts discuss physiological theory in any detail).! 
To be sure, medicine was hardly isolated from Warring States philosophical 
discourse and the philosophers contributed to medical thought, especially 
during the third century B.C. when the nature of the body and spirit became 
a prominent philosophical issue. At the same time, there is esoteric 
knowledge in the Mawangdui and Zhangyjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts 
that has no counterpart in Warring States, Qin, and Han philosophical 
literature; nothing comparable exists before the cultivation literature of 
religious Daoism of roughly the third century A.D. and after (see 
“Techniques” below). 

Physiological ideas are the basis for the conception of the sage in the 
Guanzi, “Neiye,” as the man who trains his heart to cultivate vapor (gi 4), 
essence (jing %4), and spirit (shen ##)—these being the basic elements of 
human physiology. Meditation in the “Netye” is this heart/mind training, 
which produces “perfect virtue” (cheng de FX #8) and consequently wisdom 
(Guanzi 49, 16.269). I concur with Graham that the “Netye” is the oldest 
Chinese meditation text, probably composed in the late fourth century B.C. 
and associated with the Jixia Academy (1989: 100). The “Neiye” alternates 
between discussion of the mystical transformation wrought by the heart and 
concerns of a more hygienic nature. For example, the discussion of the 
“way of eating” & iZ J is reminiscent of passages in the Mawangdui and 
Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts (Guanzi 49, 16.272; see 
“Philosophy and Macrobiotic Hygiene” below). As Graham notes, the 
“Neiye” is not a Daoist text. “Way” J& has both cosmological and moral 
dimensions; and the goal of meditative cultivation is to perfect human 
potential (1989: 105). I would add that its hygienic concerns indicate an 
affinity with the hygienic teachings of contemporary physicians like Wen 
Zhi. 





A focus on the spirit and meditative cultivation of the heart/mind is 
evident in the Zhuangzi, which at the same time distances its more mystical 
understanding of cultivation from commonplace hygiene. “Xiaoyao yu” JE 
3 i —probably also late fourth century B.C—pointedly belittles the 
ordinary folk who admire Ancestor Peng’s longevity and try to emulate him 
(Zhuangzi 1, 7). The same essay later describes a “spirit-being” # A who 
“does not eat the five grains, but sucks wind and drinks dew.” His body 
rendered light by this diet, he “mounts clouds and vapor, driving flying 
dragons, and journeys beyond the four seas” (Zhuangzi 1, 15). The spirit- 
being’s dietetics and breath cultivation have counterparts in macrobiotic 
hygiene; MSII.A relates the technique of “eliminating grain” and “eating 
vapor.” Cosmic flight as the result of long cultivation is described near the 
end of MSVI.A.4; perhaps the xian {J cult with its ideas about 
transcendence has influenced both the Zhuangzi and MSVI.A.4. However, I 
do not read the Zhuangzi’s ideal of the spirit-being as condonation of 
macrobiotic hygiene or nascent xian ideas, nor does it necessarily allude to 
the Zhuangzi’s own program of cultivation. The spirit-being is fashioned to 
serve as yet another image of perfect freedom which stands in contrast to 
human endeavors (like the Peng bird which opens “Xiaoyao yu’). The 
Zhuangzi is concerned with the cultivation of the spirit in connection with 
matters beyond bodily well-being, long life, and immortality; it does not 
share the goals of medical macrobiotic hygiene or the xian cult. A program 
of cultivation is detectable in many Laozi passages, which appear to encode 
specific teachings in verse and metaphor. The precise intent of these 
passages hinges on what the original frame of reference may have been. 
Similar use of verse and metaphor to encode techniques in the Mawangdui 
macrobiotic hygiene texts bear out the physio-spiritual interpretation of 
Laozi passages in Han commentaries like the “Heshang gong” ja] £ % and 
“Xianger” 48 BH (see “Techniques” below). However, cultivation in the 
Laozi is fused to a political plan in which longevity and immortality are not 


the central goals. ! 

The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts describe a 
kind of baseline macrobiotic hygiene for the elite that focuses on care of the 
body, not on the more philosophical and mystical programs of the “Neiye,” 
Zhuangzi, or Laozi. In addition, the texts’ goal of long life is not identical to 
the xian-cult goal of immortality and transcendence. The formation of the 


xian cult in the third and second centuries B.C. remains unclear. Eremitism, 
shamanic religion, and ideas about flight to spirit paradises each played a 
role, as did new ideas about a drug of deathlessness and alchemical elixirs 
which began to circulate in the third century B.C. Most importantly, the 
physiological theories on which macrobiotic hygiene was founded also 
furnished the rationale for immortality—to go from the belief that 
macrobiotic hygiene can lengthen life to the belief that an individual can 
create an imperishable body is in many respects a logical progression of 
ideas (all that is necessary is the assumption that humans can achieve 
perfection). The promise of immortality seems to have been instrumental in 
establishing the reputation of the xian cult as a superior tradition of 


macrobiotic hygiene.” Rather than adopt Ancestor Peng, the early xian cult 
attributed its macrobiotic traditions to a new pair of legendary adepts, 
Chisongzi Jr #S fF and Wangzi Qiao = f ®. Their longevity is briefly 
noted in several third-century B.C. sources; second-century B.C. sources are 
more numerous and detailed, including references to immortality and 
cosmic flight.! The word xian does not occur in the Mawangdui and 
Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts; the only mention of ideas related 
to immortality and other possibly xian beliefs is the brief passage in 
MSV1.A.4 (discussed in “Body and Spirit” below). Given the prominence of 
the xian cult by the end of the third century B.C., we could expect to find 


signs of its influence in the excavated texts; what is surprising 1s how slight 


the influence is.” 


By the time Li fils practiced the techniques of macrobiotic hygiene 
described in his manuscripts, the situation regarding physical and spiritual 
cultivation must have been complex. First, the Daoist authors of the 
probably second-century B.C. “Keyi” % & in the Zhuangzi criticize people 
who strive to match Ancestor Peng’s longevity by practicing breath 
cultivation (“spitting out the old and taking in the new” 1k HK 4A HN) and 
exercises (“guiding and pulling” 34 51; Zhuangzi 15, 237); a criticism 
which is seconded in a parallel passage in Huainanzi, 7.105. In the words of 
the Huainanzi, the “realized man” H A focuses on the condition of the 
spirit; his spiritual communion with the ultimate does not depend on 
exertion to “nurture the form” # #% because he knows that physical decay 
is inevitable. Thus he is not distracted by the popular hygienic regimens. I 
expect that the criticism did little to dissuade the elite from practicing the 


techniques described in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic 
hygiene texts. 

Then we have the syncretistic Daoism reflected in the Huainanzi, which 
has a definite program of cultivation—an amalgam of Daoist, xian, and 


medical ideas.> Finally, there were people who declared themselves 
followers of Wangzi Qiao or Chisongzi. According to the Shiji, Zhang 
Liang 5& F (d. 187 B.C.) wished to “abandon affairs among men to wander 
with Chisongzi,” which led him to study “avoidance of grain” (bigu FF #X), 
“guiding and pulling,” and “body lightening” (Shiji, 55.12b). All three were 
also part of what I shall call standard second-century B.C. hygiene and are 
attested in the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts (see MSII.A on 
“elimination of grain,” MSILC on “guiding and pulling,” and MSTII.45 for a 


tonic to “lighten the body’). I do not doubt Chisongzi’s reputation among 
enthusiasts, but I wonder how different from standard hygiene the practices 
were. I also wonder whether everyone who professed admiration for the 
legendary xian adepts actually participated in the xian cult or whether it was 
the convention to glamorize any form of macrobiotic hygiene with a xian 
pedigree. ! 

I assume that the hygienic practices in Li fils’ manuscripts were 
customary rather than exceptional among people of his class; and that the 
“way of Ancestor Peng” in Yinshu was a standard guide to healthful living. 
If a distinctive xian macrobiotic hygiene literature was already circulating, I 
can only conclude that we have not recovered it in the manuscripts 
excavated to date. Yet there are signs of a trend to associate macrobiotic 
hygiene with xian ideas by the first century B.C. The changing perception of 
hygiene is formalized in the rubric adopted for the subcategories of medical 
literature in the Hanshu bibliographic treatise: sexual cultivation literature 
is placed in a separate category, even though sexual cultivation is one of the 
branches of macrobiotic hygiene; the rest of the macrobiotic hygiene 
literature is in a category entitled “Shenxian” ## f% (Spirit transcendence; 
Hanshu, 30.82a). The summary appended to the category states that 
“Shenxian” literature, “provides the means to secure the real nature of life 
and to explore what lies beyond it,” making xian-style “exploration of the 
beyond” part of the definition of macrobiotic hygiene. The summary also 
strikes a note of warning to practitioners of macrobiotic hygiene: “Yet 
because some people devote themselves solely to this endeavor, grandiose, 


deceptive, weird, and obtuse texts proliferate all the more—this is not how 
the sage kings instructed. Confucius said, ‘To seek the occult and engage in 
weird practices in order to leave a mark for later ages—this I will not do.’” 

The accusation could have been leveled (and was) at all fang-literature, 
which lay outside “canonical art” in Han intellectual and social orthodoxy 
(see Section Two, “Recipes, Techniques, Calculations, Arts’). Orthodox 
censure of both macrobiotic hygiene and the xian cult focused on the issue 
of selfishness. Even the Huainanzi gives voice to the orthodox complaint in 
a passage which states that for devotion to macrobiotic hygiene Chisongzi 
and Wangzi Qiao “can be said to have nurtured life, but cannot be said to 
have been filial sons” (Huainanzi, 20.354). Horiike surveys the attitudes of 
Han intellectuals towards macrobiotic hygiene and xian ideas; 
unsurprisingly, expressions of skepticism and disapproval outnumber 
approval (1988: 298-311). 

The physician-authors of the Huangdi neijing acknowledge that 
according to physiological theory a person will not become ill so long as he 
maintains the natural harmony of the organism. This is the subject of Suwen 
2, which concludes with the dictum: “The sage does not treat those who are 
already ailing, he treats those who do not yet ail; he does not treat what is 
already chaotic, he treats what is not yet in chaos” (Suwen 2, 1.9b). The 
kind of preventive medicine implied in this statement is of course the 
individual practice of hygiene. Yet, vessel theory in the Huangdi neijing is 
vessel theory pathology; and the physician uses vessel theory to diagnose 
illness, which he treats with the nine needles of acupuncture. The Huangdi 
neijing physician does not necessarily condemn macrobiotic hygiene. 
Suwen 2 opens with a discussion of harmonizing the body with the seasons 
which is clearly related to the “way of Ancestor Peng” in the Yinshu (Suwen 
2, 1.6a—7b). There is the same correlation of spring/generate, summer/grow, 
fall/collect, and winter/store; and there are recommendations about times 
for rising and going to bed. But the real point of Suwen 2 is to demonstrate 
the correlation between the microcosmic body and macrocosmic processes 
across the seasons. Where the Yinshu details a specific hygienic regimen, 
Suwen 2 substitutes general principles. Lingshu 55 increases the distance 
between vessel theory pathology and macrobiotic hygiene by quoting the 
dictum on “treating those who do not yet ail” in a new context. The ideal no 
longer concerns working to keep patients healthy, but rather concerns the 
physician’s skill in diagnosing the entire course of a patient’s illness. The 


superior physician “treats what does not yet ail,’ meaning that his 
acupuncture therapy is applied not to the morbid condition which is already 
manifest in the organism (“what is already ailing’’)—1t is too late for that— 
but to the next stage of the illness which he can expect to treat. Preventive 


hygiene has disappeared. ! 

In the midst of xian-cult enthusiasm, Daoist critique, syncretistic-Daoist 
approval, orthodox disapproval, and neglect by the medical establishment 
represented in the Huangdi neijing, I think a medical tradition of 
macrobiotic hygiene—a kind of standard hygiene—remained a part of 
everyday elite life. The Lunheng attests to its continued vitality in the first 
century A.D. Wang Chong states that he himself wrote a “book on nurturing 
life’ in sixteen fascicles which treated of “nurturing vapor and self- 
preservation,” “ingesting drugs and pulling and guiding,” and other subjects 
in hopes of extending his own life (Lunheng, “Ziyi,” 30.592). The book is 
lost, but Wang Chong’s sympathy for macrobiotic hygiene comes out at 
various points in the Lunheng, even as he savages what he regards as the 
unfounded belief in immortality and transcendents (xian). According to 
Wang, “swallowing drugs and nurturing life can make a person free of 
ailments; they cannot increase his longevity to become a transcendent” 
(Lunheng, “Daoxu,” 7.148). And again, “there has tended to be proof of 
ingesting drugs to lighten the body and increase vapor, but (the idea) that it 
extends your years so that you transcend (du E) the world—of this the 
world has no verification” (Lunheng, “Daoxu,” 7.157). 

A distinction between the medical tradition of macrobiotic hygiene and 
the newer xian-cult hygiene is not an issue in the Mawangdui and 
Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts; it became an issue for Wang 
Chong because by the first century A.D. macrobiotic hygiene was so closely 
associated with xian ideas in the popular mind. In subsequent centuries, 
religious Daoism developed its own macrobiotic theory and practice out of 
the legacy of Han medical and xian ideas, while at the same time more 
popular hygienic traditions coexisted with and borrowed from religious 
Daoism. The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan texts invite comparison to later 
popular and religious Daoist hygienic literature—a large-scale undertaking 
which I do not attempt here except for the occasional illustration. The 
following discussion focuses on the characteristics of early macrobiotic 
hygiene, of which the excavated texts are our first significant evidence. 


Body and Spirit 


The Guanzi, “Netye,” provides the best testimony of the fourth century 
B.C. formulation of physiological theories which fused the physical and 
spiritual components of the human organism, and which made vapor the 
source of each. The “Neiye” opens with the declaration that jing *4 
(essence) is the source of life (Guanzi 49, 16.268). Then in a series of 
statements spread across its rhymed stanzas the text identifies the heart as 
the “abode of essence” #8 , defines essence as the “essence of vapor” 3A 
Z *8 @, and links essence with the indwelling shen ## (spirit)—which like 
essence comes to rest in the body so long as the body is cared for properly 
(Guanzi 49, 16.270). In later usage jing and qi, either singly or in compound 
form, are ubiquitous terms for the vital stuff which lies at the base of human 
existence. In the fourth century B.C., the physiological denotation of jing 
was new. Like shen, the original meaning of jing was related to religious 
conceptions. Things that were pure and refined were considered “essence,” 
be they the offerings presented to the external spirits or the potency of the 
spirits themselves. 

Shibata (1984) discusses the religious background of essence and spirit, 
and their naturalization in the physiological theory of the “Neiye.” In 
religion, external spirits were believed to descend to human beings; or 
humans might draw them down with the power of de # (virtue; another 
philosophical concept with religious origins). The “Neiye” transfers this 
religious transaction to the physiological plane, and equates essence with 
vapor. Having opened with the statement on essence as life, the text shifts to 
a discussion of “human vapor” F& 9, and identifies the role of virtue: “This 
vapor cannot be stopped with strength, yet it can be made to rest with 
virtue” (Guanzi 49, 16.269). The chief innovation in the “Netye” is the 
equation of essence and vapor, which unites essence and spirit (with their 
old religious connotations) with vapor. Moreover, every human being 
possesses an indwelling spirit which is particular to the body in which it 
resides yet is similar in nature to the external spirits. Virtue serves to 
explain the mechanism by which vapor, essence, and spirit are drawn to the 
body and stored inside. 


The “Neiye” mentions the combination of blood and vapor in passing 
(Guanzi 49, 16.271), but the focus throughout the essay is on the triad of 
vapor, essence, and spirit, which must be stored and concentrated inside the 
body in order to create a wellspring of vitality. If virtue is the philosophical 
explanation of how the three are cultivated, it is clear that at the very least 
the “Netye” assumes the practice of breath cultivation. The same focus is 
evident in the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts. The breath cultivation 
technique in MSVI.A.1 is entitled “the way of the Heavenly Teacher to eat 
spirit vapor.” References elsewhere in MSVI.A to “essence and spirit,” 
“essence and vapor,” and other combinations are frequent, as are references 
to wellsprings inside the body. The techniques of cultivation are breathing, 
sex, exercise, and diet; several paths to one goal. As already noted, the 
“Netye” has a philosophical plan that goes beyond macrobiotic hygiene. 
One need not claim a fourth-century B.C. date for the Mawangdui and 
Zhangjiashan texts to argue that they restore examples of medical ideas that 
were part of the intellectual context within which “Netye” physiological 
theory was formulated. 

The physio-spiritual fusion in the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts 
is expressed most clearly in the term shenming ## 5A (spirit illumination), 
used in MSVI.A-B and MSVII.B. The term already occurs with a 
physiological denotation in the “Neiye” where it means something like the 
divine spark of intelligence (Guanzi 49, 16.270). Shenming originated in 
religion, referring to the external spirits or to the magical efficacy possessed 
by spirits or permeating sacred objects. The religious meanings continued to 
be used by Warring States philosophers alongside newer meanings referring 


to numinous powers in nature and to human intelligence.! On the one hand, 
the idea of spirit illumination gave specificity to the mental faculties of the 
heart and the indwelling spirit, further rationalizing the conception of the 
human organism. Yet the ambiguity of the term admitted the possibility of a 
natural sympathy between man and external spirits. This sympathy is 
expressed in the “Neiye” in a passage which states that when meditative 
concentration fails to “penetrate” (tong J ), “demons and spirits will 
penetrate it”; followed by the explanation, “this is not due to the strength of 
the demons and spirits, but to the supremacy of essence and vapor” (Guanzi 
49, 16.271). The idea that cultivation of essence and vapor leads to contact 
with external spirits recurs in the Huainanzi, in praise for the person who 
“makes Yin and Yang his model”: “His virtue forms a triad with heaven and 


earth, his illumination is a mate for the sun and moon, his essence joins with 


demons and spirits” (Huainanzi, 8.120).! 

The breath cultivation technique in MSVI.A.1 is also called the “doubly 
marvelous recipe to penetrate spirit illumination.” The remaining 
occurrences of spirit illumination are closely associated with sexual 
cultivation. Cultivating essence by thrusting his penis in the vagina without 
ejaculating culminates in “penetrating spirit illumination” in MSVI.A.3, 
which has parallels in MSVI.B.2 and MSVII.B.3. Female orgasm in 
MSVI1.B.8 brings sexual cultivation to a successful conclusion, described as 
follows: “Essence and spirit enter and are deposited, then engendering spirit 
illumination.” The direct references to sexual cultivation in MSVI.A.3 and 
MSVILB.3 are preceded by more general statements regarding 
accumulating essence—in the words of MSVII.B.3, “to cultivate the body 
the task lies in accumulating essence.” And both refer to an internal space 
called the “jade enclosure” (a physiological metaphor of uncertain identity) 
where spirit illumination accumulates. Again, MSVII.B.3 provides the more 
explicit statement: 


The matter of spirit illumination lies in what is enclosed. 
Vigilently control the jade closure, and spirit illumination will 
arrive. 


Spirit illumination in the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts is 
obviously related to spirit illumination in the “Neiye” and other Warring 
States philosophical texts. But whereas the philosophical texts use ideas of 
spirit and spirit illumination to speculate on the nature of mental faculties, 
in macrobiotic hygiene spirit illumination is a kind of mana which those 
who practice cultivation can concentrate in their body. I suspect that the 
macrobiotic concept of spirit illumination is older than the philosophical 
one, and that it retains a deeper awareness of the human organism as a 
sacred vessel. This awareness may explain some of the physiological 
metaphors in descriptions of techniques which are attested with a religious 
meaning in received literature, but not with a physiological meaning. As in 
later religious Daoist cultivation, the language for the body projects a vision 
of its divinity (see “Techniques” below).! 

Hun % (ethereal-spirit) and po ff (earthly-spirit) appear twice, in 
MSVI1.A.4 and MSVI.A.10. The references are conventional; the view of 
human life as the fusion of ethereal-spirit and earthly-spirit 1s theoretically 


insignificant in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene 
texts. Yin and Yang are prominent. When Yao 3 asks Shun 3 how to 
cultivate life in MSVI.A.5, Shun replies, “investigate Yin and Yang.” In 
MSV1.A.1, the Heavenly Teacher teaches the Yellow Thearch that, “when 
you examine heaven’s nature, Yin and Yang are the rulers,” then exhorts the 
Yellow Thearch to “eat Yin and secure Yang; attain spirit illumination.” A 
rhymed breath-cultivation technique follows in the text, headed by the 
phrase “the way to eat Yin” (this is the same technique which at the end of 
MSVI.A.1 is called the “doubly marvelous recipe to penetrate spirit 
illumination” and the “way of the Heavenly Teacher to eat spirit vapor’). 
Many passages in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene 
texts refer to cultivating vapor, essence, spirit, and the like without specific 
reference to Yin and Yang. But, whenever human life as a Yin Yang 
construct is at issue, the texts are unanimous in identifying Yin (or Yin 
vapor, Yin essence, etc.) as the primary element of life that must be 
cultivated. 

Yinshu, “Cultivation of the Body,” provides the most theoretical 
statement on the subject: 


The reason why people are prone to collapse and suffer early 
degeneration of Yin is because they are unable to regulate their 
vapor. Those who can regulate their vapor well and solidify Yin 
will then benefit their body. (YSSW: 86.) 


Yin is associated with the body in general and with the genitals in particular 
(referred to as the Yin); at times the two referents are indistinguishable. 
Loss of Yin causes irreparable damage: “If there is a calamity for that life, it 
is invariably because Yin essence leaks out; and the hundred vessels are 
clogged and derelict” (MSVI.A.4). For those who fail to follow a regular 
program of cultivation, “at the age of forty, Yin vapor has halved itself” 
(MSVII.B.4). And impotency portends physical collapse. In MSVI.A.5, Yao 
asks Shun, “why is it that the Yin is born together with a man and yet 
departs ahead of the body?” Shun replies that the Yin (the penis) is too 
often neglected, even shunned, except in times of unbridled lust. Shun 
instructs Yao to “cherish it and delight in it; instruct and counsel it; and give 
it drink and food”; that is, all hygienic activity should focus on nurturing 
the Yin. Ancestor Peng offers the same advice when he declares, “let 
penetrating breathing be together with the penis; let drinking and eating be 


together with the penis” (MVSVI.A.6). In short, cultivation of Yin 
encompasses sexual cultivation, breath cultivation, exercise, and dietetics 
(see “Techniques” below). There is no Yang counterpart to the emphasis on 


Yin cultivation in the texts. ! 

The texts assume that vapor and essence are inside the vessels, which are 
sometimes referred to generically as the “hundred vessels.” During 
intercourse, one of the stages the man achieves while thrusting his penis 
without ejaculating is referred to as “the hundred vessels pass clear 
through” in MSVI.A.3; parallels in MSVI.B.2 and MSVII.B.3 refer to the 
same stage as “the waterway passes through.” The meaning is that vapor 
and essence now move freely in the vessels; the idea of the vessels as a 
waterway reinforces the analogy between the body’s vessels and water 
channels in the earth (see Section Three, “Physiology”). Conversely, when 
vapor is blocked, “the hundred vessels produce illness” (MSVI.A.6). 

Except for the heart, none of the usual internal organs are mentioned by 
name. There are, however, references to the “five depots” (wu zang H fi) 
and “six cavities” (Jiu fu 7\ fff). We can probably assume that the depots 
are the heart, kidney, liver, lung, and spleen. The cavities probably include 
gall bladder, stomach, large intestine, small intestine, and bladder; it is 
improbable that the sixth is the Huangdi neijing’s “triple burner” (san jiao 
= #&; see MSVI.A.4). The five depots and six cavities are not explicitly 
linked to the vessels in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic 
hygiene texts, but they are places where vapor and essence are stored (see 
MSV1.A.1, 4, 10). More important as places for storage than the five depots 
or six cavities are places particular to macrobiotic hygiene: jade closure 
(MSVI1.A.3, MSVI.B.3), jade wellspring (VSVI.A.3, MSVIU.B.3), womb 
(MSVI.A.7—8; see “Techniques” below), progenitive gate (MSVI.B.1), 
central cavity (MSVI.B.7), central bourne (MSVI.B.8), blood gate 
(MSVII.B.13). Some of the places seem to have a closer association with 
one form of cultivation than another (progenitive gate and blood gate are 
evidently synonyms for the place where essence is stored following 
successful sexual cultivation), and some of the names are attested in later 
received literature. But we still know too little about early macrobiotic 
hygiene to be able to specify the exact location and function of the storage 
places named. A similar caution applies to many unattested physiological 
terms (some of which are discussed in “Techniques” below). 


The conclusion to MSVI.A.4 warrants separate discussion because it is 
the only passage in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene 
texts that reflects the likely influence of xian or syncretistic-Daoist ideas 
about immortality. The regular perspective in the texts is on the care of the 
body and on longevity. The conclusion to MSVI.A.4 begins with the 
unexceptional statement that “longevity is born of growth and 
accumulation.” Then it moves in a new direction, declaring that “the person 
who is capable of it invariably becomes a spirit”; and that such a person 
achieves xingjie F% ff#. Xingjie is attested in the Shiji in connection with the 
xian cult and recipe gentlemen during the reign of the First Qin Thearch. 
Xingjie is thought to be synonymous with the term shijie F f#, first 
attested in the first century A.D. Shijie was understood to be the moment of 
xian transformation, and became an important religious Daoist concept. 
Having fashioned the immortal body within the shell of the mortal body, the 
xian adept’s immortal body emerged from the mortal body, which it 
sloughed off. In this context shijie seems to mean “release from the corpse.” 
I am uncertain whether the concept of a second body—the immortal body— 
which sloughs off the mortal body was already the understanding of xingjie 
in the third and second centuries B.C. Xingjie is plausibly interpreted as 
“release of the form,” meaning that cultivation renders the one body a 
person is born with imperishable and it is released from mortal constraints 
to live as the spirits. To me this is the more likely meaning in MSVL.A.4. 
But I am uncertain of the connection between xingjie in the Mawangdui text 


and in the xian cult; and I am not entirely certain that the term originated in 


the xian cult rather than in macrobiotic hygiene.! 


Following a description of cosmic flight which is reminiscent of the 
spirit-being in Zhuangzi, “Xiaoyao yu,” and of xian flight, MSVI.A.4 
rationalizes immortality based on Yin and Yang: 


Wuchengzhao MA FR F4 (identity uncertain) was born together 
with Yin and Yang. Yin and Yang do not die, and Wuchengzhao is 
coequal with them. The gentleman who possesses the way 1s also 
like this. 


The “way” described here is in keeping with passages in the Huainanzi 
which argue that death does not come to someone who is above life and 


death, someone who renders himself identical to the ultimate source of 
change which itself is eternally unchanging: 


What gives life to living things has never died; the things that it 
gives life to are what die. The transformer of things has never 
transformed; the things that it transforms are what transform. 
(Huainanzi, 7.105.) 


The promise of immortality is given in MSVI.A.4; and one suspects the 
influence of literature more focused on that goal. Immortality is not the 
unifying theme of the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene 
texts. 


Techniques 


The true focus of the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene 
texts is on techniques. Unlike the “Neiye,” which is a theoretical exposition 
on the physiology of the sage, the excavated texts are meant to teach how to 
do it—whether it be breath cultivation, exercise, sexual cultivation, or 
dietetics. Prior to their discovery, the only ancient example of a macrobiotic 
technique was a rhymed inscription on a dodecagonal block of jade bearing 
the title xing gi {7 SA (To circulate vapor). The artifact is thought to be late 
Warring States (perhaps late fourth or early third century B.C.). The 
technique is presented in nine trisyllabic phrases which describe the stages 
of breath cultivation from first swallowing the vapor to completion; four 


explanatory phrases conclude the text:! 


Swallow, then it travels; traveling, it extends; extending, it 
descends; descending, it stabilizes; stabilizing, it solidifies; 
solidifying, it sprouts; sprouting, it grows; growing, it returns; 
returning, it is heaven. Heaven—its root is above; earth—its root 
is below. Follow the pattern and live; go against it and die. 


The verbs that identify the stages of cultivation are not obscure words 
(travel, extend, descend, etc.), but neither is it obvious exactly how the 
technique is executed. Like the “Netye” and the Laozi, the text is an 
example of verse meant for recitation by initiates who would have received 
fuller knowledge of its meaning either orally or in ancillary texts. The verse 


itself is the verbal distillation of the technique, each verb an icon of the act 


of circulating vapor.! 

The jade-inscription verse does, nevertheless, describe initial downward 
movement of vapor, followed by transformation and return upwards—the 
pattern of circulation recommended in MSI.C. The verse has a counterpart 
in a longer, more esoteric verse on breath cultivation in MSVI.A.1, and in 
another esoteric verse on sexual cultivation in MSVI.B.1, as well as in 
numerous shorter technique records (often rhymed) in MSIILA, MST, 
MSVI.A-B, MSVII.B, and the Zhangjiashan Yinshu. This trove of 
techniques is complemented by exact recipes for everyday tonics and 
aphrodisiacs in MSHI and MSTV, and illustrations of exercises in MSII.C. 
Esoterica mix easily in the texts with common knowledge in a way that is 
characteristic of other fang-literature. With the “Neiye” or the single, 
contextless jade-inscription technique, one is inclined to think of Warring 
States cultivation theory and practice as an arcane matter with few actual 
practitioners. The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts 
paint a rather different picture of the popularity of macrobiotic hygiene 
among the elite in the third and second centuries B.C. The techniques and 
recipes need not all have been practiced daily by everyone. But it is clear 
that macrobiotic hygiene literature was available, and that it represented the 
ideal which the elite emulated. 

There is considerable overlap between the four main branches of 
macrobiotic hygiene: breath cultivation, exercise (and massage), sexual 
cultivation, and dietetics (which I define broadly to include aphrodisiacs 
and the like). The four were indivisible elements of a single enterprise. 
Breath cultivation sometimes occurs simultaneously with sexual 
intercourse; or a combination of breath cultivation with exercise may be a 
counterpart to sexual cultivation. The following discussion aims to give a 
summary of both the shared and distinctive features. 

Let me begin with esoterica, using the verse in MSVI.A.1 as my 


example.! Encoding a technique in esoteric verse is a well-known feature of 
religious Daoist cultivation and meditation, beginning with the ca. third 
century A.D. Huangting jing & KE # (Scripture of the Yellow Court). The 
scripture uses a secret, metaphorical language to describe the inner regions 
of the body and the spirits who dwell there. Embedded within the text of the 
Huangting jing are instructions for performing the practices essential to 
achieving the Daoist goal of corporeal perfection and _ spiritual 


transcendence, including sexual cultivation. Learning the physio-spiritual 
denotations of the metaphors was part of initiation into the secrets of the 
religion; current interpretation of the scripture relies on several extant 


medieval commentaries.* Metaphorical language in certain Laozi passages 
has also been interpreted to refer to physiological and meditative 
cultivation, although the passages do not describe actual techniques to be 
performed. The Later Han “Heshang gong” and “Xianger’” commentaries 


provide the earliest evidence of this reading of the Laozi.? In MSVLA.1, 
MSVI.B.1, and other shorter technique passages in the excavated texts we 
have the oldest examples of recording cultivation techniques in esoteric 
verse. Ideas about secrecy and initiation must have been an important part 
of the social and intellectual background. At the same time, the metaphors 
made the body a more cosmic and spiritual site. Lacking a contemporary 
commentary, the metaphorical language is difficult to decipher. But 
occasionally the denotations are clear and their symbolic significance is 
evident. 
Here is the core of the breath cultivation verse in MSVI.A.1: 


Still your spirit wind, make fast your two racks, triply pound, and 
let nothing escape. The spirit wind then is born; the five tones 
then are matched. 


Suck it in not more than five times, bring it to the mouth, and still 
it with the heart—this being what the four assistants prize. The 
dark winepot then arrives. 


Drink it not more than five times; the mouth invariably finds the 
taste sweet. Bring it to the five depots. The form then is extremely 
relaxed. 


Make it spread to your flesh and skin, and reach to those hair tips. 
The hair vessels then are permeated. The Yin water then arrives, 
drenching that Yang blaze. Firm, sturdy, and undying; drink and 
food enter the body as guests. 


A rough synopsis (see MSVI.A.1 for fuller explanation): external vapor is 
inhaled, the two racks (the ribcage?) compress it to produce the spirit wind 
(an internal vapor?); the spirit wind is brought to the mouth where it is 


transformed into the dark winepot (saliva); the dark winepot is swallowed, 
stored in the five depots, and then circulated outward to the skin; an internal 
transformation produces Yin water, which tempers the Yang blaze inside the 
body; the body itself is now tempered and benefits from the drink and food 
introduced into it. 

The only metaphor attested in third and second century B.C. sources is 
“dark winepot” (xuanzun % #), which is attested in a religious not a 
physiological meaning. Dark winepot is the name for holy water used to 
worship the shenming—in religion, the glowing manifestation of the 
external spirits. The water was obtained from a Yin mirror-pan set beneath 
the moon; the condensation in the pan was regarded as Yin fluid from the 
moon. In the context of MSVI.A.1, dark winepot certainly denotes saliva. 
The technique provides the earliest evidence of saliva ingestion, which was 
a regular practice in religious Daoism. The technique seems to understand a 
parallel between the holy water used in religion and saliva; the holy water 
given to the shenming to drink becomes the ingested saliva which produces 
Yin water—a numinous internally generated fluid. Yang blaze evidently 
designates an alchemical zone in the abdominal region (anticipating later 
alchemical metaphors for the body, particularly in religious Daoism). 
Tempering it with Yin water prepares the body for realizing the full benefit 
of whatever drink and food are consumed; that is, the technique concerns 
dietetics as well. 

Breath cultivation, exercise, sexual cultivation, and dietetics share the 
goal of continually replenishing and refining the body’s supply of vapor and 
essence. The following statement in MSVI.A.4 is representative: 


The essence of cultivating vapor is to exit from death and enter 
into life. With zest and gusto, let the taste suckle. To fill the form 
with this is called “concentrating essence.” To cultivate vapor 
there is a norm; the task lies in accumulating essence. When 
essence reaches fullness, it invariably drains; and when essence is 
lost, it must be replenished. 


The activity of storing accumulated vapor and essence somewhere and the 
activity of circulating it throughout the body are equally important; one or 
both of the activities occur in many techniques (breath cultivation in 
MSVI.A.1 above includes both). MSVI.A.4 provides a statement related to 
breath cultivation: 


It must be made to reach to the extremities! so that essence is 
generated and not deficient.... He who is skilled at cultivating 
vapor lets the old vapor disperse at night and the new vapor 
gather at dawn, thereby penetrating the nine apertures~ and filling 
the six cavities. 


Tonics contribute to vapor production, as evidenced by the medicine in 
MSIII.61 which “increases the vapor, and also makes a person’s face 
lustrous”; and the liquor in MSIV.25 which ensures that the interior of the 
body “has an abundance of essence-fluid.” 

“Eating vapor” & $& is the usual expression for breath cultivation. The 
most common verb for inhaling vapor is xi "§ (suck). I identify the term 
“dual-entry doorway” in MSVI.A.4 as the nostrils, providing the only direct 
reference to inhaling external vapor through the nose: “During the ingress, 
gauge that dual-entry doorway as if storing it in a deep pool.” The nose is 
the port of entry for external vapor in the “Heshang gong” commentary to 
the Laozi and in religious Daoist breath cultivation. There are three verbs 
for exhaling through the mouth: hu Ff, xu WM, and chui *. Hu is both the 
usual word for “exhale” and one of the three manners of exhalation in 
breath cultivation technique. Xu and chui are more technical Based on their 
usage in Yinshu, xu 1s associated with heat and Yang, chui with dampness 
and Yin. In later breath cultivation xu exhalation is performed with a round 
open mouth, chui exhalation with lips spread flat (see MSI.A for text 
citations). Exhalation technique is discussed in MSII.A: 


Those who eat vapor practice xu exhalation and chui exhalation 
when they first go to bed and first arise. Whenever doing xu 
exhalation, in mid-breath change to chui exhalation. 


The passage continues with details on the timing of the exhalation routine 
and the number of repetitions during each performance (which is based on 
the age of the practitioner). 

MSII.A also details a seasonal routine for breath cultivation. The text 
identifies six types of vapor in the external atmosphere which the 
practitioner mixes with his breath in different combinations according to the 
season. A two-vapor mixture is inhaled in spring, summer, and fall; in 
winter, four of the six vapors are mixed and eaten. Dusk and dawn are the 
times of day when cultivation is allowed (MSVI.A.4 specifies dawn, 


daytime, dusk, and midnight as appropriate times). In addition, there are 
five harmful atmospheric vapors (one each in spring, summer, and winter; 
two in fall) which must be dispersed by the practitioner before breath 
cultivation can begin (four of the five are named in the parallel in 
MSV1.A.4). Damage to the silk has destroyed most of the final section of 
MSII.A. However, some of the fragments concern the characteristics of the 
vapors (atmospheric conditions which produce them, color, appearance, 
etc.). The knowledge of atmospheric vapors required to practice the 
technique is similar to the knowledge of the astrological specialists who 
interpreted the portents signified by similar kinds of atmospheric 
conditions. The technique is evidence of the specificity applied to the 
classification of atmospheric vapors for the purpose of “eating vapor.” 

MSII.A several times contrasts “those who eat vapor” with “those who 
eat grain,” expressed in cosmological terms near the end of the text: 


Those who eat grain eat what is square; those who eat vapor eat 
what is round. Round is heaven; square is earth. 


The contrast is not made elsewhere in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan 
macrobiotic hygiene texts; “eating vapor” is simply the term for breath 
cultivation and the regular consumption of drink and food is assumed. The 
contrast in MSII.A is part of the rationale for the technique of “eliminating 
grain” which opens the text (and which only occurs in MSII.A). Grain is, of 
course, the basis of the normal human diet, but is also associated with 
decay. This explains the Huainanzi statement that, “those who eat vapor 
achieve spirit illumination and are long-lived; those who eat grain have 
quick minds and are short-lived” (Huainanzi, 4.60; a final phrase adds that, 
“those who do not eat do not die and are spirits”). The grain-elimination 
technique in MSILA involves daily consumption of the drug shivei @ # 
(pyrrosia) in specified amounts over the course of a lunar cycle, which is 
obviously coupled with “eating vapor” as described later in the text. 
According to the text, xu exhalation and chui exhalation are used to counter 
some of the physical effects of grain elimination (heavy head, light feet, 
itchy body); the drug must have also ameliorated symptoms that 
accompanied grain elimination. 

Han sources tend to associate grain elimination with the xian cult, whose 
adepts eschewed human food in favor of macrobiotic drugs and the pure 
diet of the spirits. Wang Chong dismissed the idea as simply misguided 


starvation (Lunheng, “Daoxu,” 7.156). In religious Daoism, grain 
elimination was additionally related to purging the corpse-worms inside the 
body—a necessary first step towards undertaking a Daoist program of 
cultivation (Maspero 1981: 333-35). I remain uncertain of the nature and 
purpose (or purposes) of grain elimination in MSII.A. The text does not 
seem to be influenced by xian ideas of immortality, nor is a belief in corpse- 
worms evident. No drug besides pyrrosia is mentioned. Yet the dietetics 
recommended to King Zhao of Qin # 9A =F (r. 306-251 BC.) in 
MSV1.A.10 could be understood to be a grain-elimination regimen in which 
food is replaced by macrobiotic drugs like song #4 (pine) and bai 44 (arbor- 
vitae): 


You must face the sun and moon and suck in the rays of their 
essence; eat song (pine) and bai (arbor-vitae); and drink running 
beasts’ wellspring blossom. 


In both MSIILA and MSVI.A.10 it is not clear whether the macrobiotic diet 
cum breath cultivation is to be practiced in perpetuity (as in religious 
Daoism) or periodically (in MSII.A the expectation may be to complete just 
one mensual cycle). Short-term practice might have served as a method of 
fasting with therapeutic benefits. Still, the contrast between vapor-eaters 
(who partake of heaven) and grain-eaters (who partake of earth) suggests a 
macrobiotic asceticism in which the former are more privileged (dietetics is 
discussed further below). 

The drawing captioned “bear ramble” in MSII.C.41 is one of the daoyin 
48 5| (guiding and pulling) exercises named in the Zhuangzi criticism of 
macrobiotic hygiene (Zhuangzi 15, 237). There is no doubt that the forty- 
four drawings in MSII.C represent the early daoyin exercise tradition. The 
drawings are skillful, yet few of the captions remain and the original 
exercises are often difficult to reconstruct from the static poses of the 
figures. The descriptions of exercises in Yinshu, “Exercises,” are more 
informative. “Exercises” includes both single exercises and combinations of 
exercises in more complicated routines to achieve a specific purpose, often 
to treat an ailment. Although both the Yinshu and MSII.C refer only to yin 
“pull,” which probably has the sense of “physical exercise” in the 
compound daoyin, breathing is an integral part of many routines in 


“Exercises.”! Some single exercises have animal names or are related to 


Yin and Yang: extending the lower leg and curling the toes thirty times is 


the “measurin worm”: extending both feet out straight thirty times is 
g g g y 


“pulling the Yang muscles” (YSSW: 82); putting one foot forward, kneeling, 
raising one arm, and bending back is the “tiger pull”; clasping the hands 
with palms facing out, raising them, and bending down as low as possible— 
a basic toe-touch—is “pulling Yin”; clasping the hands with palms in and 
lifting them as high as possible is “pulling Yang” (YSSW: 83). “Exercises” 
concludes with a list of exercises that identifies what part of the body or 
physiological function they benefit. It is clear from the list that basic 
calisthenics was very much a part of the early daoyin tradition. 

The Yinshu is a rich source; its documentation of exercise as a branch of 
macrobiotic hygiene far exceeds anything in the Mawangdui macrobiotic 
hygiene texts. A full study of the manuscript and its contribution to 
knowledge of early daoyin cannot be undertaken here. I propose to examine 
just two exercise routines described in “Exercises.” Their significance lies 
in their focus on Yin cultivation, and in their relation to several techniques 
in the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts that combine exercise with 
breath cultivation. Moreover, the Mawangdui techniques overlap with 
sexual techniques as a way of cultivating Yin and shed light on aspects of 
early sexual cultivation technique. The first Yinshu exercise is called 
“mereasing Yin vapor”: 


Increasing Yin vapor. Sit in the regular position with thighs 
straddled. Do not feel remorse for food. Press the left hand on the 
ground. Grasp cooked grain in the right hand and suspend it over 
the mouth. Then inhale the vapor of the cooked grain, doing it to 
the utmost. Then eat it. Let both thighs press down, bend the 
waist, and extend the lesser abdomen forward, using force to do it 
to the utmost. Do not drink or swallow. Repeat again, stopping 
after the third time. (YSSW: 84.) 


This exercise routine, which combines dietetics (ingestion of the vapor of 
grain and the grain itself) with exercise and breath cultivation (clearly the 
Yin vapor is circulated internally), is a variation on another exercise called 
“pulling Yin” (not the toe-touch which is also called “pulling Yin’): 


Pulling Yin. Sit squarely and spread both thighs. Place the left 
hand on the ground and reach up with the right hand. Bend the 


waist, extend the lesser abdomen forward, and use force to pull 
the buttocks. (YSSW: 84.) 


The additional instruction to pull the buttocks suggests that anal 
constriction is used to propel the vapor being forcefully compressed in the 
lesser abdomen. The technique is similar to several passages in MSVI.A and 
MSVILB which refer explicitly to anal constriction. MSVII.B.7 describes 
“eight benefits,” most of which arise from sexual cultivation. The first two, 
however, are techniques which do not involve intercourse: 


To rise at dawn, sit upright, straighten the spine, open the 
buttocks, suck in the anus, and press it down is “cultivating 
vapor.” When drinking and eating, to relax the buttocks, 
straighten the spine, suck in the anus, and let the vapor pass 
through is “bringing the fluid.”! 


The benefits from intercourse begin with the third technique; and the fourth 
once again concerns anal constriction: “While having intercourse, to relax 
the spine, suck in the anus, and press it down is ‘gathering vapor.’” The 
specific role of anal constriction in sexual cultivation is discussed below. A 


parallel to MSVII.B.7 occurs in MSVI.A.7, where it is called the “way for 


coitus with Yin (sexual intercourse) and eating spirit vapor.”! 


Yin is also understood as the Yin, the male genitals: 


Moreover, 


First, relax the limbs, straighten the spine, and flex the buttocks; 
second, spread the thighs, move the Yin, and contract the anus; 
third draw the eyelashes together, do not listen, and suck in the 
vapor to fill the womb;* fourth, contain the five tastes and drink 
that wellspring blossom; fifth, the mass of essence all ascends, 
suck in the great illumination. 


The second stage adds the instruction to “move the Yin” which suggests 
penile action during intercourse, but other aspects of the technique indicate 
a second, non-coital application similar to MSVII.B.7 and to the two Yinshu 
exercises.» Of course, the dual technique is also evidence of the 
simultaneous practice of sexual cultivation and breath cultivation.* 

There is an ambiguous reference to “pulling Yin” in MSVI.A.8: 


To awaken from sleep and pull Yin, this is called “refining the 
muscles.” To first stretch and then curl, this is called “refining the 
bones.” 


More in the nature of a wake-up routine, “pulling Yin” is certainly not a 
sexual cultivation technique (besides, morning is not the recommended time 


for men to practice sexual cultivation).> Is it the dawn exercise called 
“cultivating vapor” in MSVII.B.7, which then corresponds to the Yinshu 
technique of “pulling Yin’? Or is it something as simple as the toe-touch 
also called “pulling Yin” in the Yinshu? I remain uncertain. Still, the direct 
references to anal constriction in MSVI.A.7 and MSVI.B.7 are important 
evidence of a broader use of anal constriction in early macrobiotic hygiene 


beyond its role in male sexual cultivation! 

Sexual intercourse is denoted by the following terms in the Mawangdui 
macrobiotic hygiene texts: “coitus with Yin” (jie Yin # fF), “conjoin 
vapor” (heqi & $4), “conjoin Yin and Yang” (he Yin Yang & FE &), 
“conjoin male and female” (he nan nii & ¥B 2), “conjoin forms” (jiexing 
#2 #2), and “approach the inner (chamber)” (jin nei JI A ).2 Sexual 


relations are, of course, complicated by the matter of lust. The problem is 
addressed in MSVII.B.9: 


When a person is born there are two things that do not need to be 
learned: the first is to breathe and the second is to eat. Except for 
these two, there is nothing that is not the result of learning and 
habit. Thus, what assists life is eating; what injures life is lust. 
Therefore, the sage when conjoining male and female invariably 
possesses a model. 


The summary appended to the sexual cultivation category of medical 
literature in the Hanshu bibliographic treatise is in the same vein (Hanshu, 
30.81a). 

The fF erstine recorded in the bibliographic treatise includes books like 
the Rong Cheng Yindao & FX (]& 3B (Rong Cheng’s way of Yin), the Yao 
Shun Yindao 3 3# 2 3& (Way of Yin of Yao and Shun), and the Huangdi 
sanwang yang Yang fang & FH = = B Bw FA (Recipes of the Yellow 
Thearch and the Three Kings for nurturing Yang). All of the books are lost. 
Rong Cheng, Yao, Shun, and the Yellow Thearch are associated with 


macrobiotic hygiene and sexual cultivation teachings in MSVI.A. 
Presumably the books in the bibliographic treatise were also composed in 
dialogue form, but with far more detail—similar to the style of the Huangdi 
neijing. The oldest sex manuals in received literature are preserved in 
extensive quotations in chapter twenty-eight of the tenth century Ishinpé & 
wt 77, compiled by the Japanese physician Tanba Yasuyori Ft 3 ER #B 
from medieval Chinese sources. The Suni jing ® XK # (Scripture of the 
Immaculate Maid) and Xuannii jing % &X #& (Scripture of the Dark Maid), 
which may be as old as third century A.D., are composed as dialogues in 
which the Immaculate Maid and the Dark Maid teach the Yellow Thearch 
the principles of sexual cultivation. Ancestor Peng also offers occasional 


teachings. | 

The medieval sex manuals provide theoretical background for sexual 
cultivation, but their chief objective is to translate the erotic subtleties of 
intercourse into a technique which, like other cultivation techniques, guides 
a man towards success. Each aspect and every stage of intercourse are 
analyzed, including: foreplay, sexual positions, signs of female arousal, the 
art of using the penis, and the culminating moment when the man 
successfully achieves his goal. And the analysis takes a numerical form: 
there are “five signs” to watch for in the woman as intercourse gets 
underway, “ten movements” to be made by the penis as it thrusts, “nine 
manners” in which to thrust it, etc. The same kind of analysis of sexual 
intercourse is detailed in MSVI.B and MSVII.B, minus the dialogue manner 
of presentation; both are realizations of the sage’s “model for conjoining 


male and female.” The parallels between MSVI.B, MSVII.B, and the 
medieval sex manuals show the Mawangdui texts to be the textual 


antecedents to the later literature.> Previously, a lack of evidence led to 
speculation that the sexual cultivation technique of the later sex manuals 
was a Han development (Schipper 1969: 14). We now know that both the 
technique and the literature came into being as part of Warring States 
macrobiotic hygiene. 

The goal in sexual cultivation is to generate vapor and essence, which the 
man absorbs and stores inside his body. The description of female orgasm 
in MSVI.B.8 and the statement concerning “nurturing the woman’s essence 
with my essence” in MSVI.B.7 suggest that the woman may also benefit 
from intercourse, but the technique is designed for the man’s benefit. The 


attention paid to the woman is a necessary part of realizing a true 
“conjoining of Yin and Yang”—the man must be certain that his mate 
reaches sexual climax. MSVII.B.20 includes one of several statements on 
the male flaw of haste in intercourse: 


If when having intercourse he is unsuccessful, the blame can be 
placed entirely on haste. The essential task in the pleasures of 
play is to be slow and prolonged. If only he can be slow and 
prolonged, the woman then is greatly pleased. She treats him with 
the closeness she feels for her brothers, and loves him like her 
father and mother. 


In the later sex manuals male sexual cultivation takes several forms. The 
man might absorb the sexually generated essence and withdraw from the 
woman without reaching orgasm. Needham adopts the term coitus 
conservatus for this technique. Alternatively, the man might reach climax 
but prevent ejaculation and retain the essence inside his body. Needham 
calls this coitus thesauratus. Needham associates coitus thesauratus with a 
method of applying hand pressure to a spot between the anus and the 
scrotum, which prevents ejaculation by blocking the urethra and redirects 
the essence internally. He further equates coitus thesauratus with the form 
of sexual cultivation called huanjing bunao i® *8 %8 §& (returning the 
essence to replenish the brain). Needham notes that while the Chinese 
maintain that the essence passes up the spine to the brain, physiologically 
the ejaculate—jing now become semen—passes to the bladder. In sexual 
cultivation without male orgasm, the man’s jing remains an internal essence 
similar in nature to jing in breath cultivation; with male orgasm, jing also 
becomes fluid semen. Whether what passes up the spine to the brain is jing 
become semen or is the vaporous form of sexually generated jing is 
variously understood in the sex manuals (1954-, vol. 5, part 5: 197-99). 

Based on careful review of the medieval sex manuals, Wile objects to 
Needham’s definitions on several grounds. First, causing jing to ascend by 
means of “returning the essence” is not exclusively associated with 
Needham’s coitus thesauratus in the sex manuals; non-orgasmic coitus 
conservatus also results in “returning the essence.” Thus male orgasm is not 
the defining characteristic of “returning the essence to replenish the brain” 
as Needham proposes in his definition of coitus thesauratus. And the matter 
of the ejaculate—the jing become semen—is less central to cultivation 





theory. The predominant view in the sex manuals is that whether or not 
male orgasm occurs, what ascends is vaporous jing. Furthermore, anal 
constriction is a common method for “returning the essence,” with or 
without orgasm. Blocking the urethra with hand pressure is used only with 
orgasm. Wile prefers the term “retrograde ejaculation” for sexual 
cultivation in which male orgasm occurs (1992: 59). 

In the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts jing appears to consistently 
name something inside the body similar in nature to vapor; there are no 
examples of jing denoting semen. In fact, no word for semen occurs. Semen 
is implicit in several passages in MSI. An aphrodisiac recipe in MSTII.5 
states that “if (the semen) is already spent, splash (the penis) with cold 
water,” which is intended to cause detumescence. MSIII.63—64 are recipes 
for “if a man experiences scantness when engaging in intercourse and (the 
semen) is clear.” But none of the passages on sexual cultivation use jing or 
any other term to denote semen as distinct from vapor and essence. There 
were surely ideas about semen and jing which are simply not elucidated by 
the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts. However, I suspect that the 
conception of jing in connection with other forms of cultivation influenced 
the conception of jing in sexual cultivation, not vice versa. I am inclined to 
think that Wile’s understanding of jing in the later sex manuals applies to 
the Mawangdui texts as well. Thus, rather than adopt Needham’s “retention 
of semen” as a general term for male sexual cultivation (1954-, vol. 5, part 
5: 30), I prefer “essence retention.” 

Whether essence retention in the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts 
includes both non-orgasmic cultivation (coitus conservatus) and orgasmic 
cultivation (coitus thesauratus, retrograde ejaculation) is not certain. The 
passages on thrusting the penis uniformly describe the benefits of repeated 
thrusting without ejaculating; none describe male orgasm, ejaculation, or 
retrograde ejaculation (WSVI.A.3, MSVI.B.2, MSVII.B.3). Passages which 
describe the culmination of intercourse and what actions the man takes are 
ambiguous. Let me cite two of the more ambiguous lines first: 


Enter the dark gate (the vagina); ride the coital muscle; suck the 
essence and spirit upward. (VSVI.B.1.) 


Conjoin forms after sunset; and send the vapor to the progenitive 
gate. (MSVI.B.1.) 


The section on “cultivation of the eight benefits” in MSVI.B.7 refers 
explicitly to anal constriction in connection with sexual cultivation: 


While having intercourse, to relax the spine, suck in the anus, and 
press it down is “gathering vapor.” While having intercourse, to 
not hurry and not be hasty, and to exit and enter with harmonious 
control is “harmonizing the fluid.” When getting out of bed, to 
have the other person make it erect and let it subside when 
angered is “accumulating vapor.” When nearly finished, to not let 
the inner spine move, to suck in the vapor and press it down, and 
to still the body while waiting for it is “awaiting fullness.” To 
wash it after finishing and let go of it after becoming angered is 
“securing against upset.” 


This is from the same section quoted above which opens with the morning 
exercise: “To rise at dawn, sit upright, straighten the spine, open the 
buttocks, suck in the anus, and press it down is ‘cultivating vapor.’” In both 
the exercise and in intercourse, the “it” in the phrase “press it down” #) F 
iZ refers to the vapor which is compressed by means of anal constriction; 
there is no evidence of hand pressure as in the one form of retrograde 
ejaculation. At the culmination of intercourse (“when nearly finished ...’’), 
the man once again “sucks in the vapor and presses it down” using anal 
constriction. Because anal constriction is used to influence the vapor at 
several stages during intercourse, anal constriction alone is not proof of 
orgasmic retrograde ejaculation in MSVII.B.7; but neither is the occurrence 
of orgasm positively disproven. The text is simply not clear on the question 
of orgasm. 

The same ambiguity applies to MSVI.A.7 (quoted above), where the 
instruction to “contract the anus” occurs at the second stage of a five stage 
technique, followed in the third stage by the instruction to “suck in the 
vapor to fill the womb.” The technique culminates in the fifth stage when 
“the mass of essence all ascends, suck in the great illumination.” “Womb” 
translates liu/*ljagw Hf, which I read as a phonetic loan for bao/*pragw Ba 
(womb, uterus) and understand as a womb-like organ where men as well as 
women store vapor and essence (see MSVI.A.7 for details). Other scholars 
conjecture that the graph should be read as nao fii (brain), and conclude 
that the passage is the earliest documentation of “returning the essence to 
replenish the brain.” The conjecture is disproved by the passage itself. 


“Returning the essence to replenish the brain” culminates sexual 
cultivation. Assuming that the MSVI.A.7 technique concerns sexual 
cultivation (recall that breath cultivation is also probable), filling the /iu 
takes place at the midpoint of the technique; culmination occurs in the fifth 
stage when “the mass of essence all ascends.” In short, the internal place 
which is filled in the third stage of the technique is not the brain. 

However, “sucking the essence and spirit upwards” (MSVI.B.1) and 
“sucking in the great illumination” (MSVI.A.7) are evidence of an early 
idea of “returning the essence,” of using sexual cultivation technique to 
reverse the flow of essence as sexual climax nears and the imminence of 
ejaculation threatens. MSVII.B.3 expresses the concern nicely: 


Conjoin in a sitting position; tailbone, buttocks, nose, and mouth 
each participate at the proper time. Passing by fleetingly and 
coming momentarily, the culminant essence is about to be lost. 
How can I stay it? 


Whether orgasm is part of male sexual cultivation in MSVI.B and MSVII.B 
or not, the texts do teach the technique of “staying the culminant essence.” 

MSIII and MSIV devote considerable space to aphrodisiac recipes for 
both men and women. The use of aphrodisiacs to arouse desire, increase 
strength, and stimulate the genitals was evidently quite acceptable in sexual 
cultivation. Wasps are the basic ingredient in MSII.12—13. Snails are used 
in many recipes, as in MSTII.14: 


Pingling Lu’s way of pleasure. Dry in the dark snails (removed) 
from the shell and smith. If you want twenty, use seven pinches; 
if you want ten, use three pinches—and one cup of liquor. 


The frequency of intercourse and the number of different partners are not 
discussed in MSVI.B and MSVII.B. MSTII.14 is one of several recipes with 
numbers attached to the dosage (“if you want twenty, use seven pinches’’). 
The numbers probably represent anticipated sexual conquests; the dosage 
gives a man the strength to finish. The recipe for dried dog-meat prepared 
with snails in MSIII.75 is clearer: “Eat one cun of the dried-meat slices to 
overcome one person, and ten cun to overcome ten people” (the recipe is 
intended to fortify a man for encounters with opponents, which 1s basically 
the same as encounters with sexual partners). 


Turning to dietetics, the tonic drugs, beverages, and foods in MSIII and 
MSTV supplement the usual diet; nothing in the recipes suggests the kind of 
ascetic dietetics represented by grain elimination. The recipe for drinking 
raw eggs in liquor (MSIII.15) stipulates that the eggs are consumed before 
the morning meal; taking tonics after meals is more frequent (for example, 
MSII.60-62). Several recipes describe foods that are simply meals in 
themselves. A dish of boiled dianji HA #R (asparagus), chicken parts, and 
dog parts in MSTII.34 is “eaten at the late afternoon meal, in whatever 
amount you wish.” Its purpose is to “facilitate approaching the inner 
(chamber)”; that is, to prepare for sexual intercourse in the evening. 
MSUI.50 gives a recipe for boiled beef, concluding with the statement that 
“you may eat whatever amount of meat you wish” (it fortifies the body). 

The MSII recipes are grouped under headings, a number of which 
directly describe their hygienic purpose. Some of the headings, selected 
from the list in MSTII.92, are: non-erection due to agedness, cultivation, to 
lighten the body and increase strength, to purge the inside and increase 
vapor, to cultivate strength, mash-liquor to benefit the inside. These 
represent the kinds of properties associated with certain drugs in the 
Shennong bencaojing (see Section Three, “Materia Medica”) as well as in 
the Shuanggudui Wanwu, which includes entries like: to firm the body, to 
double strength, to lighten the body, to increase vapor (Fuyang Han jian 
zhenglizu 1988: 36, 38, 39). Some of the drugs with macrobiotic properties 
in the Shennong bencaojing figure in the xian-cult dietetics of the Han 
period. The Liexian zhuan often records the drugs consumed by famous 
xian adepts, including: songshi #$ B (pine fruit), songzhi ¥8 AB (pine 
rosin), yunmu % & (mica), and gui #£ (cinnamon; Kaltenmark 1953: 53, 
59, 81-82). In the xian cult, these drugs were claimed to replace food in a 
grain-elimination regimen. The recommendation to “eat song (pine) and bai 
(arbor-vitae); and drink running beasts’ wellspring blossom” in MSVI.A.10 
suggests a similar ideal (see above). MSIL and MSTV document the normal 
use of the drugs in the medical tradition of macrobiotic hygiene. 

Two examples will suffice. In MSIII.71, equal amounts of pulverized 
mica and pine rosin are combined with whole-wheat flakes and made into 
balls (the heading under which the recipe comes is missing in the body of 
the text as well as in the list in MSIII.92). The recipe details the regimen for 
swallowing the balls. Beginning with one ball, for the first decade the 
person swallows an additional ball each day until on the tenth day he 


swallows ten. For the second decade he gradually decreases the number of 
balls until on the tenth day he swallows just one. Over successive decades 
the result is to “make a person longlived and not become aged.” The mica- 
rosin-wheat balls do not replace meals; the mixture of horseflesh and drugs 
in MSIII.70 also “increases longevity,” and is to be eaten in a dosage of “a 
three-fingered pinch after the meal.” MSIII.74 is the best preserved of the 
fermentation recipes in MSIII and MSIV.! Received sources indicate that 
lao  (mash-liquor) is a liquor produced by adding a mash of freshly 
cooked grain to already fermented liquor for a second fermentation (see 
MSTU.10). The mash-liquor in MSIII.74 is a sophisticated and potent cordial 
worthy of Wen Zhi’s praise for liquor (MSVI.A.9), and representative of the 


tradition of medicinal liquors among early physicians.2 Wuhui, B 
(monkshood) is one of the drugs added during the fermentation process (see 
Section Three, “Materia Medica’). The finished cordial is a valued daily 
tonic: 


Drink one cup at the late afternoon meal. After drinking, rub any 
places on the body that itch. When ingested for one hundred days, 
it makes the eyes bright and ears perceptive; the extremities all 
become strong. 


Wen Zhi says of liquor: 


Liquor is the vapor-essence of the five grains. When it enters the 
inside it disperses and flows; when it enters the internal network 
(of vessels) it penetrates and circulates. 


Each afternoon to drink a cordial and massage the body as the liquory 
spirits circulate is nice macrobiotic work. 


Philosophy and Macrobiotic Hygiene 


The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan texts restore the first examples of 
medical literature on macrobiotic hygiene of the third and second centuries 
B.C. Their significance for the study of Warring States thought is certain. 
We can no longer investigate knowledge of the human organism in 
philosophy without considering the interaction between philosophers and 
physicians. Physicians had the ear of the elite, who also collected their 


books—books which taught of the body and its care. And their hygienic 
ideas and techniques were put to use as the elite daily observed dietary 
recommendations and engaged in various forms of cultivation. Medical 
ideas and techniques belonged to a pool of knowledge of nature from which 
the philosophers drew in formulating their ideas about human existence. 
Philosophers might reject ideas—as did the author or authors of the 
Zhuangzi essay “Keyi” in criticizing the practice of breath cultivation and 
exercise—and they might tacitly incorporate ideas into their philosophical 
program. 

My purpose here is not to examine standpoints on macrobiotic hygiene 
among Warring States philosophers, nor to prove that one or another 
philosopher’s ideas were borrowed from the medical tradition of 
macrobiotic hygiene. To the extent that medical knowledge was a common 
intellectual property, a philosopher was simply formulating his ideas within 
the intellectual framework of his time. Some ideas were ubiquitous by the 
third century B.C. Everyone was talking and writing about shenming “spirit 
illumination,” although its exact significance was understood differently in 
different contexts. Other ideas were better known in connection with a 
particular philosopher or philosophical book—or, as we now know, a 
particular physician or medical book. We are accustomed to examining 
Warring States philosophical literature for signs of cross-influences. We 
acknowledge that Mencius’ idea of vapor owes something to the Guanzi, 
“Neiye,” and that the Laozi is behind the mystical strain of thought in the 
political theory of the Hanfeizi (Graham 1989: 126-27, 285-92). Because it 
was lost, medical literature has not been considered as a source of ideas 
paralleling philosophical literature. 

Yet it is evident from the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic 
hygiene texts that certain ideas were probably more widely known in 
medical literature than in philosophical literature. I suspect, for example, 
that the readership for texts like MSVI.A was greater than for the Guanzi, 
“Neiye.” Moreover, there 1s evidence in the excavated texts of hygienic 
maxims which probably arose in a medical context but which have only 
been known to us through quotation in philosophical literature. Similarly, 
theoretical discussions of hygiene in philosophical literature sometimes 
incorporate phrases which I suspect are culled from accounts of macrobiotic 
techniques in medical literature. In a text like MSVI.A, such phrases fit in a 
sequence which corresponds to stages of the actual technique. The same 


phrases in the philosophical literature are like shorthand allusions which 
assume that the reader already knows of the original technique. The 
Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts give us the 
techniques. 

I identify several passages from the excavated texts below to illustrate 
ways in which philosophy may have drawn upon medicine. Again, my 
purpose is not to review philosophy, nor is it to make claims about textual 
borrowing. I simply wish to introduce a body of medical literature which, 
circulating concurrently with philosophical literature, played a role in the 
formation of ideas about physical and spiritual cultivation. Knowing what 
the physicians were teaching—which I would argue reflects the elite 
consensus—we gain a new perspective on the philosophers. 

The Zhangjiashan Maishu, “Six Constituents” (see Section Three, 
“Physiology’’) concludes with a warning against obesity: 


Thus, if the gentleman becomes fat and loses the standard 
measure, this is called “muscle and bone do not succeed in their 
responsibilities.” His vapor then becomes abundant; his blood 
then becomes uncontrolled. Blood and vapor putrefy and rot; the 
hundred joints all collapse. They clog the twenty extremities and 
turn back, racing to the heart. If this is not treated in advance, one 
will hear the sound of weeping. (SSW: 74.) 


Maishu, “Care of the Body,” precedes “Six Constituents” with a maxim and 
positive advice: 


Now, the reason why flowing water does not become putrid and 
the doorway pivot is not devoured by bugs is because they move. 
By moving, you fill the four limbs and empty the five depots. 
When the five depots are empty, the jade body will benefit. 


The discussion of the “way of eating” in the Guanzi, “Netye,” warns 
against either overeating or undereating, observing that, “when overstuffed, 
injury results and the form does not store things; when undernourished, the 
bones wither and the blood cakes.” Thus: “When hunger and satiation lose 
the standard measure, devise a strategy for it. When over-sated, move 
rapidly” (Guanzi 49, 16.272). I expect that such advice was common in 
medical literature. The key to health is to prevent stagnation of blood and 
vapor, lest they putrefy—a teaching which “Care of the Body” presents 


figuratively. In received literature the lJocus classicus for the “flowing 
water” analogy is the Liishi chungiu essay “Jinshu” # 3X (Fulfill the 
calculation):! 


The reason why flowing water does not become putrid and the 
doorway pivot is not devoured by bugs is because they move. The 
form and vapor are also thus. If the form does not move, the 
essence does not flow. If the essence does not flow, the vapor 
clogs. (Lushi chungqiu, 3.26.) 


The passage continues with a list of specific ailments caused by vapor 
clogging in various parts of the body. 

“Jinshu” is one of two essays in the third chapter of the Liushi chungiu 
which treat of care of the body; it is followed by “Xianji” 3 G (Put 
oneself first). The first and second chapters of the Lushi chunqiu are 
thought to contain four essays which represent the self-preservation 
philosophy associated with the figure of Yang Zhu: “Bensheng” AX 4 (Life 
as the root), “Zhongji” tC (Emphasize self), “Guisheng” & 4 (Prize 
life), and “Qingyu” tH @& (Essential nature and desire; Graham 1989: 55). 
The titles of the chapter three essays (Fulfill the calculation, Put oneself 
first) appear thematically related to the Yangist essays. However, their 
emphasis on macrobiotic hygiene sets them apart from Yangist 
philosophical issues. In my judgment “Jinshu” reads like an adaptation of a 
medical text; “Xianji” opens with a passage straight from the medical 
tradition, and then moves on to other topics. 

Let me be specific. “Jinshu” opens with Yin and Yang as the models for 
cultivating life (as does MSVI.A.1), next discusses the importance of 
cultivating essence, and then presents the “flowing water” analogy— 
probably a well-known hygienic maxim in medicine (as we can see from 
the Maishu, “Care of the Body”). Dietary advice follows the list of 
ailments, culminating with a statement on the “way of eating”: 


Be neither hungry nor sated—this is called the “treasure of the 
five depots.” The mouth invariably finds the taste sweet. Blend 
the essence, right the figure, and fortify it with spirit vapor. The 
hundred joints rejoice and all advance to receive the vapor. 
Invariably drink in small swallows. Be square and erect, do not be 
hunched. (Lushi chungiu, 3.26.) 


I note a marked similarity between this passage and the breath cultivation 
technique in MSVI.A.1, which is a technique for “eating spirit vapor” (see 
“Techniques” above). The “Jinshu” passage appears to paraphrase a related 
technique. Do not “blending essence, righting the figure, and fortifying it 
with spirit vapor” parallel stages of the MSVI.A.1 technique, as the 
practitioner first produces the spirit wind and then the dark winepot 
(saliva)? And after swallowing the dark winepot five times, “the mouth 
invariably finds the taste sweet.” Is this not the sense of the same statement 
in “Jinshu’? “Drinking in small swallows” may refer to swallowing in 
breath cultivation. “The hundred joints advancing to receive the vapor” 
alludes to the circulation of the vapor (or saliva) after ingestion. Of course, 
“Jinshu” may still refer to eating and drinking. But eating and drinking are 
combined with cultivation activity in the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan 
macrobiotic hygiene texts. I have no doubt that a late-third or second 
century B.C. reader of “Jinshu” knew of the cultivation technique 
underlying the passage, a full account of which was to be found in texts like 
MSVI1.A. 

The medical passage in “Xianji” is an exchange between King Tang of 
the Shang Pf} %&@ = and his minister Yi Yin #*# # on how to become the 
supreme ruler.! Yi Yin advises King Tang that the first order of business is 
to zhi Ya (order, cultivate) his body, for self-cultivation is the key to 


ordering the world. The idea was ubiquitous by the third century B.c.? Yi 
Yin recommends a plan: 


Utilize the new, discard the old, and the skin’s webbed pattern is 
permeated. Essence-vapor is daily renewed; evil vapor is entirely 
eliminated. (Liishi chungiu, 3.27.) 


Rong Cheng’s “way to suck in vapor” in MSVI.A.4 clarifies Yi Yin’s intent: 


It must be made to reach to the extremities, so that essence is 
generated and not deficient. Above and below are all essence; 
cold and warm are tranquilly generated. Breathing must be deep 
and long, so that the new vapor is easy to hold. The old vapor is 
that of agedness, the new vapor that of longevity. He who is 
skilled at cultivating vapor lets the old vapor disperse at night and 
the new vapor gather at dawn, thereby penetrating the nine 
apertures and filling the six cavities. 


Yi Yin’s recommendation and Rong Cheng’s technique concern the practice 
of breath cultivation—“‘spit out the old and take in the new’—criticized in 
Zhuangzi, “Keyi” (Zhuangzi 15, 237). 

What we learn from the Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan texts is that the 
elite regarded macrobiotic hygiene as normal. Medical advice on the care of 
the body provided a common base of belief and practice. The philosophers 
addressed their ideas about the body and about heart/mind cultivation to a 
clientele already versed in the basics. 





' Le. urinate. 

2 Later in Yinshu knocking the teeth when awaking is said to prevent tooth decay (YSSW: 
85). 

3 Perhaps breath cultivation. 


+ “Enter the place” translates rugong A ®, which from the context denotes sexual 
intercourse. The term also occurs in the demonography “Jie” on the first Shuihudi 
hemerological manuscript, where I previously interpreted it to mean “married” (SHD: 213; 
Harper 1985: 496). Rugong is attested in received literature, but its proper denotation has 
not been recognized. An anecdote in Hanfeizi, 11.200, mentions ritual purification in 
which, “for half a year you must not enter the palace (rugong) nor drink liquor and eat 
meat.” The phrase has been read as an injunction barring the ruler from entering his palace, 
but clearly it is sexual intercourse that is forbidden. 


> “Greater half’ A + and “lesser half” > 34 refer to two thirds and one third respectively 
(see MSI.E.90, 156). “Greater midnight” #@& * + ought to be 1:00 A.M.; and “lesser 
midnight” 7 > +4 11:00 P.M. (see below). Cf. Chen Mengjia 1965: 121, 126. 


, Compare these statements to the ideal of cold head and warm feet in MSI.C. Perhaps 
exercise is understood as a way to maintain the proper temperatures. 


! Roth notes the absence of physiological theory in the philosophical literature, but like 
Graham is not aware of the excavated macrobiotic hygiene texts (1991: 602-603). 


! The scholarly convention is to treat the complex of ideas associated with both 
macrobiotic hygiene and the belief in xian as aspects of a belief system loosely called 
Daoist. However, Graham notes that in the whole of the Zhuangzi (which contains a variety 
of material down to the second century B.C.) there are only two passages concerning the 
pursuit of immortality; that is, even the later authors whose writings are incorporated in the 
received text of the Zhuangzi were not preoccupied with the theme of immortality (1981: 
176). The Laozi is an equally unlikely point of origin for ideas about longevity and 
immortality. The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan macrobiotic hygiene texts are evidence 
enough that macrobiotic hygiene did not originate in so-called Daoist philosophy. The case 
of the Huainanzi is more complicated; most of its chapters appear to represent a 
syncretistic Daoism which crystallized in the second century B.C. Like the Zhuangzi, the 
Huainanzi focuses primarily on the more rarefied cultivation of the spirit, yet its rationale 


of spiritual cultivation incorporates elements from medical and xian ideas (see below). This 
syncretistic Daoism clearly influenced second-century B.C. thought, but it is still difficult 
to gauge its influence on ideas about longevity and immortality. In short, efforts to 
understand the development of ideas concerning macrobiotic hygiene and the xian cult are 
not well served by a too easy use of the label Daoist. 


2 The basic elements of the xian cult are well summarized in Kaltenmark 1953: 8—26; and 
Needham 1954-, vol. 5, part 2: 93-126. Qin and Han recipe gentlemen played a major role 
in the spread of the xian cult. 


lA speech in Zhanguoce, 5.13a, alludes to the “longevity of Qiao and Song.” Huainanzi, 
11.178, enumerates the macrobiotic techniques of Wang Qiao and Chisongzi, which 
culminate in leaving behind the mortal form and taking flight. The Chuci poem “Yuanyu” 


i iF is a kind of xian-cult credo; Wangzi and Chisong are named along with others who 
became xian (Chuci, 5.2b, 4b; cf. Hawkes 1985: 199-200). 


2 Sakade notes the more medical orientation of macrobiotic hygiene in the Mawangdui 
texts; Sakade distinguishes between this type of hygiene, which he associates with the 
figure of Ancestor Peng, and the beliefs and practices of the xian cult (1985: 426-29). It 


has been argued that Ancestor Peng’s interlocutor in MSVI.A.6, Wangzi Qiaofu = f 14 
8, is none other than Wangzi Qiao; I think the identification is doubtful (in any case, 
nothing in the content of the passage bespeaks xian ideas). Parallels between the technique 
of breath cultivation in MSII.A and Chuci, “Yuanyu,” also raise the possibility of xian-cult 


influence, but it is possible that the technique was shared by both traditions. 


3 Roth gives a thorough account of physiological and spiritual cultivation in the Huainanzi 
(1991: 628-48). 

! The Shiji account of Zhang Liang represents his “grain avoidance” dietetics as a kind of 
self-imposed starvation which Zhang abandoned at the behest of Dowager Li H A JB. 
Before assuming that all such dietetic practices were regarded as ascetic extremism— 
which is not the impression one gets from MSII.A—we should consider Sima Qian’s 
motive for portraying macrobiotic hygiene as he does (for the historian the issue is whether 
an official should quit government service for selfish reasons). 


! In vessel theory pathology individual ailments are manifestations of a physiological 
dysfunction whose location within the organism continues to shift, producing new 
manifestations until the physician intervenes. Unschuld discusses both passages and the 
elaboration on the Lingshu meaning in the Nanjing (1986b: 633-34). 


! The best account of the early history of the term shenming, including complete text 
references, is Knoblock 1988: 252-55. 


! One of the effects of theorizing about vapor, essence, and spirit was to add another 
dimension to the understanding of the spirit world; manifestations of demons, spirits, and 
other things in nature were explained as functions of vapor and essence which could 
influence the human world. In medicine, the Huangdi neijing denies the validity of such 
ideas. Its theories of vapor, essence, and spirit deal purely with the relation between the 
indwelling spiritual and mental elements of the individual and the physiological substrate; 


external spirit world is not relevant to the functioning of the human organism. This 
viewpoint was not universal. See Harper 1990: 224—25; and Ishida 1981. 


! This concept of spirit illumination is not the concept of the Huangdi neijing, which is 
closer to the philosophical idea of mental Acuities (see Ishida 1981: 31). 


1 Perhaps aphrodisiacs to stiffen the penis and tonics to increase strength in MSSUI-IV are 
understood to bolster the Yang element, but Yang is never mentioned. There is one passage 
in the Yinshu which equates illness with imbalances of Yin and Yang vapor, manifested in 
the emotions of anger and joy respectively. Breathing techniques are used to remedy the 
excess of each vapor and restore somatic harmony (YSSW: 86). 


! See the notes to MSVI.A.4 for text citations. Resurrection is also part of the background 
to shijie, and is examined in Harper 1994. 


1 Rubbings of the twelve faces were published over fifty years ago. The artifact has been 
referred to as either a jade hilt or a set of jade plaques. The artifact itself was lost and only 
recently resurfaced; it is indeed a dodecagonal block not twelve plaques. According to 
Chen Banghuai (1982) the jade is not a hilt and its original function remains uncertain. The 
inscription has been studied by a number of scholars. My tentative translation is based on 
Chen Banghuat’s transcription. Cf. Li Ling 1993: 320-23. 


! For discussion of didactic verse in Warring States philosophy, see Harper 1987b: 560—64. 
! The verse in MSVLB.1 is analyzed in Harper 1987b. 


2 | refer to the so-called “outer” scripture (Huangting waijing jing & KE 54 B #8), not the 
ee 


later “inner” scripture (Huangting neijing jing B BE W & #£) which was probably 
composed within the Shangging ‘tf sect of Daoism in the fourth to sixth centuries (see 
Schipper 1975: 1-11). Maspero’s translation of passages related to breath cultivation and 
sexual cultivation in the Huangting jing is classic (1981: 491—94, 524-28). 


3 Needham translates the “Heshang gong” commentary for several such Leozi passages 
(1954-, vol.5, part 5: 130-35) 

! Le. the four limbs. 

2 Mouth, eyes, nostrils, ears, genitals, anus. 

! Sakade (1980) examines the meaning of the term daoyin beginning with Warring States 
occurrences. As a compound, daoyin often seems to refer to exercise combined with 
breathing, but there are examples where daoyin is exclusively exercise and others where is 
refers to breath cultivation. The MSII.C drawing illustrate different mouth positions which 
must represent the specific manner of breathing performed along with the exercise. 

2 Measuring worm is also the name of a sexual position in MSVI.B.3. 

: “Sucking in the anus” refers to constriction, not to introducing vapor into body via an 
open anus. Similarly, “letting the vapor pass through” refer to transmitting vapor internally 
(the anus is not the port of entry). The sense of “pressing down” is discussed in connection 
with sexual cultivation below. 

! The sexual cultivation technique in MSVI.A.3 is called “coitus with Yin and cultivating 
spirit vapor.” The sense of “eating spirit vapor” may be purposefully ambiguous in 


MSYV1.A.7 (recall that the breath cultivation technique in MSVI.A.1 is “eating spirit vapor,” 
“eating Yin,” and “penetrating spirit illumination’’). 

2 “Womb” represents my identification of the graph #&. The term is discussed under sexual 
cultivation below. 

3 T have already noted above (“Body and Spirit”) that cultivation of Yin is also cultivation 
of genitals, which must be included in all cultivation activity (as taught by Shun in 
MSV1.A.5 and by Ancestor Peng in MSVI.A.6). 

4 MSVI.A.10 and MSVILB.13 also combine sexual cultivation with breath cultivation. 

> See the statements on proper times for sexual intercourse in the Yinshu, “Seasonal 
Regimen,” quoted above; and MSVI.B.1, MSVII.B.13. MSVI.A.6 also describes a morning 
routine of self-massage and breath cultivation. 

! Wile discusses anal constriction in later macrobiotic hygiene, in particular in sexual 
cultivation (1992: 59). See also, Li Ling 1993: 345. 

2 For “conjoin vapor” see MSII.89 and MSVI.A.3; for “conjoin Yin and Yang,” MSVI.B.1; 
for conjoin male and female,” MSVII.B.9; for conjoin forms,” MSVI.B.1 and MSVII.B.13; 
for “approach the inner (chamber),” MSIII.34. “Coitus with Yin” is used mostly in 
MSVI.A. In addition, MSSIII-IV use yong FA and wei # idiomatically in the sense of 
“engage in intercourse, have intercourse” (see MSTII.23, 39) 

! Evidence of Han sexual cultivation literature is examined by Gulik, who traces the 
Immaculate Maid and Dark Maid to Later Han times (1961: 70-79); Gulik also discusses 
the medieval sex manuals in the J/shinpé (1961: 121-60). Wile (1992) provides a fine 
translation of the /shinpé sex manuals along with a general study of traditional Chinese 
sexology. See also, Harper 1987b; Li McMahon 1992; and Li Ling 1993: 356-402. 

2 There is a brief dialogue between the Yellow Spirit (the Yellow Thearch by another 
name) and the Left Spirit in MSVII.B.1. For the “five signs,” “ten movements,” and “nine 
manners” and their counterparts in the Mawangdui texts, see MSVI.B.1, 2, 4. 

3 Passages on sexual cultivation in MSIII.88—89 and in MSVI.A seem to borrow selectively 
from fuller accounts of sexual cultivation technique like MSVI.B and MSVIIB. MSVUI.89 
is notable for casting the ladies at Yu’s court as instructresses, anticipating the role of the 
Immaculate Maid and Dark Maid in the later sex manuals. 

! These recipes are significant for the history of fermentation; the earliest received 
fermentation recipes are in the sixth century Qimin yaoshu & K & fi. 

2 This tradition is reflected in the word yi & (physician). SW, 14B.40a, explains the lower 
part of the graph, which represents “liquor,” in terms of the centrality of liquor to medical 
treatment. 

! The title refers to fulfilling one’s allotted years of life. 

! Yi Yin isa legendary medical and culinary expert. The Liishi chungiu essay “Benwei” AS 
IX (Taste as the root) has Yi Yin teaching King Tang that cuisine is the key to becoming a 
true Son of Heaven (Liishi chunqiu, 14-140). For Yi Yin in medicine, see Harper 1982: 
4446. 


2 MSVI.A.8 introduces the idea in the form of advice to Yu 3, whose body is ravaged by 
his labors to control the flood: “As a rule, the mainstay for ordering government must 
begin from the body.” 


Section Five 
Magic 


MSI.E.120 offers the following recipe for the treatment of inguinal 
swelling: 


On the sixteenth day of the month when the moon first begins to 
deteriorate, perform the Pace of Yu thrice. Say: “Moon is matched 
against sun” and “Sun is matched against moon”—three times 
each. “Father is perverse, Mother is strong. Like other people they 
bore Sons, and only bore inguinal swelling bulges. Perverseness 
desist. Grasp the hammering stone and strike your Mother.” 
Immediately, exorcistically beat and hammer the person twice 
seven times with an iron mallet. Do it at sunrise, and have the 
person with inguinal swelling face east. 





In a magical operation which on one level might be construed as the 
conquest of Mother moon by Father sun, the time (sunrise of the day after 
full moon), the eastward orientation, the ritual acts, and the incantation all 
work in concert to overwhelm the demonic Mother blamed for giving birth 
to the ailment. A similar combination of magical elements is applied to a 
different end in MSTII.87: 


If while traveling you wish to have your feet not hurt, face south, 
perform the Pace of Yu thrice, and say: “Whatever the water, no 
disaster; whatever the way, no withering. Give me [2].” When 
finished, take chimney soot [5] and insert it inside the shoe. 


The Pace of Yu (Yu bu & Z) and other magical devices are discussed 
below (“Varieties of Magic’). The point to be made now is that the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts are perfect illustrations of the blending of 


natural philosophy and occult thought, and of the everyday uses of magic 
among the elite. Related magical material in the Shuihudi and Fangmatan 
hemerological manuscripts provides further proof that the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts are not exceptional. Whatever the sources—religion, 
folklore, occult specialists—by the third century B.C. this material circulated 
in manuscript within the several geographical and cultural regions of the 
ancient Chinese world. 

Any attempt to discuss magic encounters formidable problems of 
definition. Without minimizing the importance of theory and definitions, I 
propose to take a primarily descriptive approach with the Mawangdui 


medical manuscripts.! One does not need a definition in order to recognize 
that the two recipes just cited are relevant to the investigation of magic in 
early China. Indeed, it is only with this kind of evidence that we will come 
to know more about the subject of early Chinese magic. 

A few basic observations are necessary. I assume the relation between 
religion and magic in Chinese antiquity; were it not stylistically 
cumbersome I would consistently use the compound forms “magic and 
religion” and “magico-religious.” Magic, whether from the perspective of 
ancient text sources or of modern investigation, concerned human actions 
undertaken in the belief that spirits and divine powers were present in 
nature. Having encountered particular circumstances, humans tapped the 
divine presence with voice, gesture, and select materials; likewise religion. 
Qualifications can be proposed, but it is difficult to justify the discreteness 
of religion except on relativistic grounds. When such grounds are expressed 
in an ancient text they are an invaluable record of how an individual or a 
group (religious or political) judged the action in question; they do not 
define the action absolutely. Astrology, divination, and other occult systems 
of knowledge arose in the same spiritual environment. I treat them as 
specialized systems alongside religion and magic. Astrology and divination 
blended with Warring States naturalistic theories—astrologers and diviners 
were among the formulators of correlative cosmology. The bond between 
Warring States natural philosophy and occult thought as represented by 
astrology and divination was one reason (but not the only reason) for the 
easy accommodation of magico-religious viewpoints. Knowledge of 
demons and deities, incantations, rituals, and sundry magico-religious 
devices became part of the occult knowledge dispersed in fang-literature 


like the Mawangdui medical manuscripts and the hemerological 
manuscripts from Shuihudi and Fangmatan. 

There is further discussion of these matters in “Magical Recipes” below. 
In studying a subject that has received scant attention in sinology, I am 
indebted to scholars investigating Greco-Roman occult thought and magic 
(see Section Two, “Recipes, Techniques, Calculations, Arts’). Their 
investigations reveal complex patterns of intellectual and _ spiritual 


syncretism in which magic plays an important role.! The evidence of magic 
in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts is significant for ancient magic 
studies as well as for the history of early Chinese medicine. 


Magical Recipes 


I identify fifty-six entries in MSIE, MSIH, MSTIV, and MSVILA as 
magical. All are recipes that detail magical techniques. The thirty-nine 


magical recipes in MSI.E involve incantations, ritual acts,2 or both: 
MSI.E.9, 27, 34, 48-49, 56, 59-60, 65-70, 93, 107, 114, 118-20, 124-26, 
128, 131-32, 134, 137-38, 178, 225, 229, 233-35, 265, 273, 276-77. With 
one exception (MSI.E.9) the recipes are exorcistic. MSIII includes a group 
of five magical recipes related to travel (protection when stopping 
overnight, increasing speed, and easing foot pain): MSII.83—87. The six 
magical recipes in MSIV all concern ways to avoid the attack of the 
venomous creature named yu $8: MSTV.28—29, 32-35. MSVII.A.1 describes 
a charm and six applications (among them, to stop a dog’s barking and an 
infant’s crying). MSVII.A.2 is an agonistic charm intended to magically 
defeat an adversary. MSVII.A.3—6 are recipes for philters, which when 
administered serve to seduce or in one instance to separate. They form a set 
with the preceding charms and share with the charms a similar coercive 
effect (one of the applications of the charm in MSVII.A.1 is for seduction). 
The fifty-six magical recipes are not the only evidence of magic in the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts. Except for the philters in MSVILA I have 
omitted other recipes in which the use of drugs is demonstrably magical. 
For example, MSIV.30—31 prescribe chewing suan #R (garlic), Jan fA 
(eupatorium), or lingji @ 3 (water chestnut) every morning to avoid the 
yu’s attack; the effect of the drugs is surely apotropaic. In MST.E.271-—75, 
the ailment category gu # is a demonic ailment, like the category “child 


sprite” which follows in MSI.E.276—77 (both magical recipes). Why not 
identify all of the recipes for gu as magical, not just MSI.E.273 which uses 
talisman water? I have already noted in Section Three (“Materia Medica’) 
the exorcistic nature of the rooster and snake medicine in MSI.E.274. And 
why not include other recipes for ailments whose names suggest demonic 
possession, in particular the exorcistic dog feces cure for “crazed seizure” 


in MSLE.71 (see Section Three, “Materia Medica”)?! 

I restrict my identification of magical recipes to the fifty-six for several 
reasons. First of all, I wish to focus attention on the two things that for 
someone like Li fils were unambiguously magical: incantations and ritual 
acts. At a time when naturalistic explanations were forming the foundation 
for a rationalized understanding of the medical properties of drugs and of 
the effects of other therapies on illness, to chant an incantation or perform a 
ritual act was to align oneself with divine powers. Notably, stipulations 
regarding time in the magical recipes mostly relate to the positions of the 
sun and moon (as in MS1.E.120). Only three magical recipes specify days in 
the sexagenary cycle based on hemerological ideas (MSI.E.107, 124, 126; 
see “Varieties of Magic” below). Because the evidence is so slight, the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts do not require that we deal with the issue 
of whether hemerology and other occult knowledge ought to be called 


magic.” The medical manuscripts themselves imply that incantations and 
ritual acts were the essence of magic. 

Even though I call gu a demonic ailment, I am wary of using the ailment 
name as the basis for identifying all gu recipes as magical. I prefer to allow 
the possibility that any ailment might have been perceived at several levels 
(after all, the physician-authors of the Huangdi neijing reject demonic 
causation). Perhaps a naturalistic understanding of gu lies behind the two 
recipes which have the patient drink a medicine made from a woman’s 
menstrual cloth (MSI.E.272, 275). A dual view combining naturalistic 
causation and demonic causation is even more likely for crazed seizure. 
Moreover, most of the ailment categories with magical recipes randomly 
intersperse them with non-magical recipes (twelve inguinal swelling recipes 
are magical, twelve are not). The same caveat applies to drugs, whose 
multiple uses were surely viewed multiply. To cure gu, drink the ash of a 
woman’s menstrual cloth (MSI.E.272); to speed travel, tie a virgin’s 
menstrual cloth around the waist after first tossing it at a whirling wind 
(MSII.85); soak a menstrual cloth and spread the liquid on a burn 


(MSI.E.184); use the same liquid to boil meat, and consume both meat and 
liquid to treat inguinal swelling (MSI.E.121). Ailments and drugs 
considered individually lead us into a middle ground where magical and 
naturalistic conceptions overlap. 

The philters in MSVII.A.3-6 are, of course, drugs. They obviously 
belong together with the charms as examples of coercive magic. Just as 
obviously, magical ideas inform the use of drugs and therapies elsewhere in 
the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. The virtue of focusing primarily on 
incantations and ritual acts as the identifying sign of magic is that we are 
identifying clear-cut types of magical behavior from the perspective of 
those who performed the techniques. From the fifty-six magical recipes we 
learn something of the magico-religious side of their personality. 

One of the surprises about the magical recipes is the knowledge that the 
Warring States, Qin, and Han elite were far more involved in a variety of 
magico-religious activities than we previously knew. Before recent 
archaeological discoveries, the conventional wisdom was that their religious 
beliefs and practices chiefly concerned family ancestral cults and ritual 
observances associated with state and family. If there was a popular 
religion, it was presumed to have been part of regional wu AA (shaman) 
cults. The mechanisms of interaction with the spirit world (incantation, 
exorcism, and the like) were, so far as was recorded in received sources, in 
the hands of shamans and religious officiants, whose activities were 
paralleled by the astrologers and diviners. Other than that, general 
superstition was widespread but was not a defining characteristic of elite 


religious life.! 

Seidel’s investigation of Later Han religious life based on archaeological 
evidence changes this picture of popular religion during the time when 
religious Daoism was born. Demonstrating that first and second century 
A.D. popular religion revolved around notions of administrative procedures 
and judgments issued to individuals by a bureaucratic spirit world, Seidel 
observes that this religion—which was practiced at all levels of society 
—‘“is definitely not the mediumistic folk religion we assume to have 
preceded Taoism” (1987: 46). Basic religious ideas in the early Daoist 
communities were clearly derived from popular religion. Similar evidence 
of Warring States popular religion is now emerging in the archaeological 
record. Shamans were an important part of the religious scene (the core of 
Seidel’s “mediumistic folk religion’), but the elite themselves were already 


engaged in transactions with a highly organized spirit world. The most 
intriguing find is a Fangmatan text recounting the resurrection of a man 
named Dan in 297 B.C. Written as a first person account, the text 
describes how Dan was released from the underworld because of a petition 
submitted by his former employer to the Scribe of the Director of the Life- 
mandate *] ff & (Li Xueqin 1990; Harper 1994; Harper 1995). 

While the Fangmatan text attests to the bureaucratizing of the spirit world 
and to ideas about death in Warring States popular religion, the Mawangdui 
magical recipes (together with the Shuthudi and Fangmatan hemerological 
manuscripts) show the elite in another light utilizing incantations and ritual 
acts for everyday, personal needs. Some of the magic is simple folklore; for 
example, treating warts by rubbing them against something onto which the 
warts are magically transferred (M/SI.E.65—70). But there are many 
examples of incantations and rituals like MSI.E.120 and MSUI.87. The few 
references in received literature of the period only occur in the context of 
the performances of shamans and religious officiants. The magical recipes 
indicate that it was usual for the elite to perform comparable magico- 
religious techniques on their own. 

The archaeological record is supplementing the received picture of 
Warring States elite society as religiously cool with a picture of religious 


engagement.! And apart from religious life, magico-religious traditions 
were one element in the syncretistic mixing of ideas in natural philosophy 
and occult thought. Describing the whole of this complex phenomenon and 
determining precisely where within it the Mawangdui magical recipes fit is 
infeasible. Let me attempt to isolate a few distinctive features. By the third 
century B.C. popular religion as we now understand it emphasized 
individual magico-religious practices. Practices once left to shamans and 
religious officiants were in general use, and probably spawned a boom in 
magic which greatly enriched folkloristic practices. Concurrently, natural 
philosophy and occult thought were reshaping intellectual and spiritual 
conceptions. Rather than isolating a world of strictly natural phenomena 
from a world inhabited by spirits and demons, the two worlds were merged 
in varying composites fashioned by the specialists and recorded in fang- 
literature. Books which treated magic as one among a number of techniques 
in the broad fields of natural philosophy and occult thought made magic all 
the more appealing. 


The Hanshu bibliographic treatise classifies books on demonology, 
exorcism, and incantation together with divination literature in the sub- 
category “Zazhan” #E 4 (Assorted divination) of the “Shushu” XX ‘fit 
division. Titles include: Rengui jingwu liuchu bianguai A %% *3 0 7 B 
# (% (Human and demonic spectral entities and the mutant prodigies of the 
six domestic animals), Zhi buxiang he guiwu #1 FR AW 5 W (Seizing 
the unpropitious and subjugating demonic entities), Qingdao zhifu as Wm 2X 
#— (Favor-granting prayers to bring good fortune; Hanshu, 30.75a—76a). 
The demonography “Jie” in the first Shuihudi hemerological manuscript 
exemplifies occult literature on “spectral entities” and “mutant prodigies.” 
“Jie” contains seventy entries which identify the causes of uncanny 
phenomena in everyday life, most attributed to demons, and provide 
remedies. Here is one of several entries dealing with domestic animals: 
“When people or birds and beasts as well as the six domestic animals 
continually go into a person’s home—these are spirits from above who are 
fond of those below and enjoy entering.” The remedy is to have virgin boys 
and girls beat drums, ring bells, and screech (SHD: 213; Harper 1985: 496). 
The Mawangdui magical recipes furnish the best examples of incantations 
and exorcistic rituals to “seize the unpropitious and subjugate demonic 
entities.” Prayers to counteract the demonic evil of nightmares in both 
Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts exemplify the genre of “favor-granting 
prayers” (SHD: 210, 247; Harper 1987a: 270-71). 

Part of the rationale behind the naturalistic/demonic composites in occult 
thought is expressed in the word jing #8, which I translate both as “essence” 
and as “specter, spectral.” In its origin jing was understood to be the “stuff 
of spirits,” which the Guanzi, “Netye,” links to gi “vapor” (see Section 
Four, “Body and Spirit’). In later use jing continued to signify spectral 
qualities associated with the transmutability of things. With time the 
concentration of jing in certain things became “spectral” and the thing 
became a “specter,” as evidenced by the SW definition of mei #Z (a kind of 
goblin) as “the jing of an aged entity” (SW, 9A.4la). Spectral 
manifestations of vapor itself are documented in “Jie” entries which blame 
uncanny phenomena on vapor. Vapor makes it possible for a demon to 
impinge on a person, either because vapor is the medium of transfer or 
because vapor is the stuff of demons just as it is the stuff of things that exist 
in the natural world.! Theories of vapor as well as Yin Yang and Five Agent 


theories served to reanimate the world of spirits and demons in a more 


complex religious viewpoint. 

In the Mawangdui magical recipes and “Jie” we have the magic 
recommended to the elite by occult specialists ranging from recipe 
gentlemen to physicians. Much of it surely circulated orally in an 
environment that included shamans. However, the committing of magic to 
writing and the transmission of magical literature within fang-literature set 
this magic apart from oral tradition and connected it to occult thought as a 
field of knowledge. Shamans also contributed to the dispersion of magico- 


religious practices among the elite (the fame of Yue j& shamans and 


Thearch Wu’s i patronage of them in the second century B.C. is 
discussed in “Recipes of Yue” below). But their activities belonged more to 
the sphere of religion than to occult thought. Shamans were both admired 
and feared for their commerce with spirit powers. And the arbiters of socio- 
intellectual orthodoxy held their cults in low regard as a source of social 


unrest.! Although all manner of occult practice was potentially suspect, 
shamanic activities were the most suspect, no doubt because shamans as a 
group were outside the elite mainstream and were predominately female. 
Whether perpetrated by shamans or not, Han terms for witchcraft or black 
magic tend to utilize the word wu (see below). 

The Mawangdui magical recipes provide techniques that like the other 
recipes are expected to work. The magical recipe for infant convulsions 
(MSI.E.27) concludes with word “excellent,” one of several terms used in 
MSI.E to indicate that certain recipes are known for their efficacy. Similarly, 
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“Jie” concludes most entries with phrases like “it will stop,” “it will desist,” 
“it will not come,” “it will leave,” “it will die of terror.” The idea is that the 
magical remedy “will work.” We find in both texts a kind of everyman’s 
magic, a magic that addresses the exigencies of everyday life. This 
continued to be the focus of medieval popular magic as we know it from 
works like the fourth century Baopuzi and from Dunhuang RX 
manuscripts of the Tang period like the Baize tu A = (Diagrams of 
White Marsh). Text parallels between these works and the newly excavated 
manuscripts testify to the durability of magical literature from its Warring 
States origins into the medieval period.” 

The Mawangdui magical recipes do not treat of unusual feats of magic 
for which recipe gentlemen and their occult brethren as well as shamans 


were famed: conjuring up the dead, magic flight, invisibility, and various 
acts of magical transformation (assuming multiple forms, changing the 


forms of other things, and the like).? The elite appreciated the difference 
between the kind of magic that they practiced ordinarily and the more 
powerful magic of those rare individuals who had a true calling. Yet their 
own involvement in magico-religious activity was not insignificant. 
Conditions favored a flourishing occult culture with the elite as active 
participants. 

The approbation of magic evidenced in the excavated manuscripts helps 
to put the disapprobation of received sources in perspective; despite its 
problematic nature, everyone did it. Sima Tan BA] FR EX (d. 110 BC) 
approves of the art of Yin Yang—by which he means cosmological and 
calendrical knowledge—for the order it brings to seasonal cycles, but he 
reproves it for “the multitude of prohibitions and avoidances, which cripple 
the people and increase their fears”; that 1s, he accuses the Yin Yang 
specialists of abetting superstition (Shiji, 130.3b). The summary of the Yin 
Yang specialists in the Hanshu bibliographic treatise is even more explicit: 
“When (the Yin Yang art) is practiced in a crippling way, it becomes snarled 
in interdictions and prohibitions, and mired in specious calculations. It 
abandons the business of humankind and relies on demons and spirits” 
(Hanshu, 30.40a). Both criticisms are directed at popular hemerological 
books like those discovered at Shuihudi and Fangmatan (Harper 1985: 462— 
70). The Hanshu objection does not concern ideas—that belief in demons 
and spirits is in principle wrong—but concerns the social consequences of 
the ideas. From the standpoint of the Han socio-intellectual orthodoxy 
expressed in the Hanshu, if ideas encouraged undesirable behavior they had 
to be regulated. What was the basis for distinguishing between desirable 
and undesirable behavior? In Han times, one standard was established by 
jingshu #§ ‘if (canonical art; see Section Two, “Recipes, Techniques, 
Calculations, Arts’’). 

To be sure, anything perceived to be potentially damaging to the person 
and the authority of the Han thearch and to accepted social norms was 
suspect, including the Warring States philosophical books which a first 
century B.C. court official branded as inimical to “canonical art” (Hanshu, 
80.8a). By engaging in religious practices other than approved state 
observances and in any form of occult practice one risked running afoul of 
the government, even though the practices themselves were customary and 


were not specifically outlawed. The fact that magic had been performed 
was not so important as the circumstances of its performance. For example, 
in the late first century B.C. Xifu Gong & X 495, dismissed from court for 
his involvement in political intrigues, was harassed by robbers at home and 
was taught a magical technique to keep them away: 


He fashioned a ladle from a mulberry branch that faced southeast 
and drew the seven stars of the Northern Dipper on it. At night 
Gong unfastened his hair, stood in the central courtyard, and 
faced the Northern Dipper. He gripped the ladle and waved it 
while chanting the incantation against robbers. (Hanshu, 45.18a.) 


The astrological and magical significance of the Northern Dipper (the Big 
Dipper) in Warring States, Qin, and Han times is well documented (Harper 
1978-79; Kalinowski 1983). The description of Xifu’s magical exploitation 
of the constellation to subdue robbers is comparable to techniques in the 
Mawanegdui magical recipes. However, someone reported Xifu Gong to the 
authorities claiming that Xifu harbored hatred for his ruler; moreover, that 
Xifu was examining astrological signs to discover his ruler’s fortune and 
was chanting “shaman curses” (wu zhuju HA # 5H). Xifu was promptly 
arrested and died in jail. Perhaps his intent was sinister. The Mawangdui 
magical recipes indicate that the magical performance itself was not out of 
the ordinary. Might not Li fils have found himself in similar difficulty if his 
performance of one of the magical recipes were to have been viewed in the 
wrong light by a hostile party? 

Ill-purposed magic or witchcraft—that is, magic perceived by others as 
witchcraft—is commonly denoted by compounds using wu in Han sources. 
Wu, the majority of them female shamankas, were known to aid people in 
achieving whatever goal they desired. The Hanshu account of Liu Xu 4] & 
(d. 54 B.C.), one of Thearch Wu’s sons, must represent a common pattern. 
When Liu Xu did not succeed his father, he employed the shamanka Li 
Ruxu 2 2 4 to curse Thearch Zhao BA 7 (r. 87-74 B.C.). Ruxu first 
entered a shamanic trance. When she announced that Thearch Wu occupied 
her body, everyone present bowed while the deceased ruler declared, “I 
command that Xu become Son of Heaven” (Hanshu, 63.15a—b). Delighted, 
Liu Xu sent the shamanka to offer prayers to the spirits that he be granted a 
favor—the demise of Thearch Zhao and his own succession. Shortly 
thereafter, Thearch Zhao died. Although Liu Xu failed to succeed to the 


throne, he remained convinced of Ruxu’s shamanic powers and continued 
to employ her to perform her “shaman curses” on other occasions (the same 
curses Xifu Gong was accused of performing). 

Such activities contributed to a generalized notion of black magic or 
witchcraft as the work of women. Accounts of Thearch Wu’s reign provide 
notable examples. In 130 B.C. it came to light that Dowager Chen R 3 JB 
had been practicing the “women’s way of seduction” (furen meidao te A 
if— jJ&) in her efforts to secure her uncertain position (Hanshu, 97A.11a; 
Twitchett and Loewe 1986: 174). Shortly thereafter the lady’s daughter and 
others were arrested for attempting to aid her by practicing “shaman gu 
(wugu AK 3), sacrificial worship, and curses.” Her daughter was beheaded. 
The lady was demoted in a decree that opened with the words, “the 
Dowager has failed to observe propriety and is deluded by shaman curses.” 
Yet another more serious wugu scandal occurred in the last years of Thearch 
Wu’s reign (Loewe 1974: 37-90; Twitchett and Loewe 1986: 177-78). 

The association of gu with demonic evil and with female seduction was 
already made in the Warring States (see MSI.E.271). The compound wugu 
reflects the perception that women’s magic was inherently dangerous 
(especially for men). As in all accusations of witchcraft, the deed and its 
name are defined by the accusers. I am particularly struck by the accusation 
that Dowager Chen practiced a “women’s way of seduction,” implying 
witchcraft. Did her “way of seduction” perhaps include the use of philters 
like those in MSVI.A which ensure that “seduction will occur” 
(MSVII.A.4) or that the object of desire “will be obtained” (MSVII.A.5)? 
Was the use of philters by men to seduce women perceived differently from 
their use by women? As in the case of Xifu Gong, I suspect that some of the 
activities were not in themselves exceptional; it was simply riskier for 
women to engage in them. 


Varieties of Magic 


In the Han mind the south was where magico-religious traditions were 
strongest. Chu # and Yue i shamans were the most powerful; inhabitants 
of Chu and Yue were most given to worship of spirits and demons; the 
southern genius for magic was attributed to the sultry environment itself. 
The contents of the Mawangdui magical recipes reflect in part southern 


magico-religious traditions. The prominence of spitting and spouting when 
chanting incantations in the magical recipes suggests the southern breath 
magic called “recipes of Yue” (Yue fang i#& Jz) in Han sources. Breath 
magic is discussed below under incantation. My thesis regarding the 
Mawangdui magical recipes and the recipes of Yue is presented separately 
in “Recipes of Yue.” Other aspects of the magical recipes clearly belong to 
beliefs and practices that were already common to magic in the north and 
south during the third century B.C. Parallels in the Shuihudi and Fangmatan 
hemerologieal manuscripts provide the proof, the Pace of Yu being the best 
single piece of evidence. There is evidence as well of deities in the Later 
Han popular religion reconstructed by Seidel (1987). In short, the 
Mawanegdui magical recipes bear witness to widespread magico-religious 
traditions in the third to second centuries B.C. 

Consequently, although the context is most often the treatment of specific 
ailments (the thirty-nine recipes in MSI.E and the eight in MSIV), the 
contents of the Mawangdui magical recipes are not exclusive to medicine. 
Li fils would have understood the magical recipes as the medical 
application of magico-religious techniques; we can use the same recipes to 


reconstruct magic and religion.! My survey of the Mawangdui magical 
recipes is brief, more a list of salient details than an exegesis. I begin with 
incantation, followed by ritual acts and other magical devices. There is a 
slight amount of corroborative evidence in received literature. For the most 
part, the magical recipes themselves are our first records of the wording of 
incantations and of all the directions needed to actually work magic. The 
Shuihudi and Fangmatan hemerological manuscripts corroborate and 
supplement the Mawangdui magical recipes. I refer to the hemerological 
manuscripts on occasion, but I leave thorough treatment of them for another 
time. 

The majority of incantations in the magical recipes are indicated as direct 
speech with the verb yue © (say), the standard verb for any kind of direct 
speech. Next in frequency is zhu #1 (chant the incantation; the right side of 
the graph signifies a mouth atop a human figure, the left side signifies the 
presence of the spirits). The texts of several incantations are simply 
prefaced by words for spitting and spouting, indicating breath magic (see 
below); and there are two examples of a word denoting “curse” (see 
MSI.E.124). Mostly rhymed and occasionally punctuated by magical 
utterances, the Mawangdui incantations represent the third to second 


century B.C. manifestation of a long tradition of magical communication 
with the spirits.” 

A feature shared by all of the incantations is their intelligibleness. 
Nonsense and phrases from other languages are not used.! The purpose of 
the incantations 1s to deliver a particular kind of message, and most of them 
state their information in straightforward fashion. The magical recipe to 
stop bleeding in MSI.E.9 includes the simplest, most direct incantation: 
“Man, staunch! Woman, vinegar!” The incantation conjures the presence of 
a man to stop the flow of blood and a woman to cleanse the wound with 
vinegar. An incantation may also take the form of a wish, as in the MSIII.87 
recipe to prevent foot pain quoted at the beginning of this section 
(“Whatever the water, no disaster; whatever the way, no withering.”). 

The majority of the incantations occur in MSI.E and are exorcistic curses. 
The curses typically threaten the demonic agent blamed for causing the 
ailment with mutilation and death if it does not leave the patient’s body. The 
graphic quality of the phrases is illustrated by the following portion of the 
incantation in MSI.E.229: “With a zuo #F (oak) rod I stab you; with tiger 
claws I gouge and grab you; with a knife I butcher you; with wei = (reeds) 
I sever you.... If you do not depart, it will be bitter.” Oak, tiger claws, and 
reeds are all exorcistic materials used in ritual acts; the use of the first 
person pronoun indicates that the very person chanting the incantation 
intends to punish the agent (the “you’’). Usually the incantations request 
spirit assistance in dealing with the demonic agent; and an exorcistic act 
follows the chanting of the incantation, like flagellation (with an iron mallet 
in MSI.E.120 quoted above) or spitting (see below). 

This scenario for exorcism mirrors the one complete account of a Han 
state-sponsored exorcism in received literature, the Great Exorcism (da nuo 
XK #) performed at New Year’s and recorded in the Hou Hanshu treatise 


on ritual.2 The Great Exorcism clears away the pestilential evil of the old 
and dying year, inaugurating a new purified cycle of time. It 1s performed 
by the chief exorcist leading a troupe of youths and palace officiants. The 
curse comes at the climax of the ceremony when twelve spirit beasts— 
played by twelve costumed officiants—are commanded to each devour one 
of twelve evils (some illnesses, some demons) of the old year. Having 
conjured their assistance, the curse continues: 


These twelve spirits are all charged to pursue the evil and baleful. 
May they scorch your carcass! May they rip apart your skeleton! 
May they strip away your flesh! May they tear out your lungs and 
guts! If you do not depart quickly, whoever remains will become 
food. 


Brandishing torches, the exorcistic party passes through the palace, finally 
delivering the torches to horsemen outside the south gate who dispose of 
them (and the evil they contain) in the river (Hou Hanshu, “Zhi” %&, 5.10b; 
Bodde 1975: 81-82). 

The MSI.E incantations are the chief source for the names of spirits and 
demons, who are either invoked to assist or are the objects of the exorcism 
(similar to the Great Exorcism). The religious viewpoint reflected in the 
incantations is animistic. The ontological view of ailments as entities fuses 
with the belief that each entity has its spirit—which is one reason for 
alternation between treating ailments medically and treating them with 
exorcism. The scorpion spirit is cursed in MSI.E.48—49; the lizard spirit in 
MSI.E.56, 59-60; in MSI.E.65 the person with warts plays the role of the 
wart spirit who is exorcised by being forced to name himself. Some of the 
spirits who assist are personifications of elements of nature. The incantation 
in MSI.E.49 calls upon a spirit Father and Mother to trap the scorpion: 


Father dwells in Shu. Mother is the Wind Bird who punishes. Do 
not dare flee up or down. The Wind Bird bores your heart. 


Father, Mother, and Son groupings are sometimes associated with spirit 
powers in the environment (as above); and are sometimes part of the 
demonic etiology of an ailment (as in MST.E.120, in which the incantation 
commands the inguinal swelling Sons to attack the Mother who bore them). 

There is evidence of a more formal pantheon. The magical recipes for the 
rash caused by lacquer include incantations which accuse the Lacquer King 
#® = of failing to perform the tasks assigned to him by the Thearch of 
Heaven XK 7 (MSI.E.233-35). The incantation in MSI.E.124 calls upon the 
Spirit of Heaven XK 4 and Spirit Maids # 2 to expel the fox blamed for 
inguinal swelling. The Yellow Spirit H 4 is summoned in MSI.E.178 (a 
burn) and MST.E.265 (scabbing). The fox’s demonic reputation in China is 
well known; MSI.E.124 and 128 are now the earliest attestation of fox 
possession. Thearch of Heaven, Spirit of Heaven, and Yellow Spirit all refer 


to the same supreme deity in Han popular religion (Seidel 1987: 28-30). 
Spirit Maids are divine agents associated with hemerology (MSI.E.124 1s to 
be performed on a specific day in the sexagenary cycle; see below); they 
figure prominently in religious Daoism. The bureaucratic aspect of human 
relations with this pantheon is reflected in two incantations that mimic the 
formula used by officials to address their superiors: “I dare to declare.” The 
announcement of an abscess in MSI.E.229 is made to Tai Mountain (the 
sacred peak of the east, in present-day Shandong, whose presiding deity 
was one of the arbiters of human fate): “I dare to declare to the Tai 
Mountain Barrow.” A similar address is made to the East Lord and Bright 
Star 52 # 8A 2 (perhaps the astral deity Taiyi A —) when securing a 
campsite in MSTII.84. 

Let me turn to breath magic. The evidence is of two kinds: magical 
utterances and acts of spitting and spouting. The two are not unconnected. 
Like spitting and spouting, utterances concentrate the vapor which is the 
breath as it is eyected from the mouth. A vocabulary of utterances used by 
shamans and religious officiants can be traced to the Shang bone and shell 
inscriptions. Shirakawa demonstrates that yi FX —both a phonetic and 
signific in £8 “physician’—belongs to a family of Shang words for 
exorcistic weapons, the sounds of exorcistic beating, and exorcistic 
utterances (1976, vol. 2: 232-33). The etymology of the word yi 
“physician” as the “shaman who heals with exorcistic techniques” proposed 





by Shirakawa is convincing.! Warring States ideas about vapor, breath, and 
saliva added to the magico-religious conception of magical utterances. 
MSI.E includes five magical utterances, each one occurring just once and 
always at the beginning of the incantation (I list them with Old Chinese 
reconstruction as they appear in the translation): *tsjar 4 (MSI.E.56); 
*owjag UF (MSIE.128); *sjit *sjit, *khwet *khwot FE FR ail ail 
(MSI.E.178); *kogw © (MSLE.229); *tsjam *tsjam, *hjakw *hjakw i ® 
ti Mi (MSI.E.265). *Gwjag *tsjar is attested as a compound utterance in 
several Shijing # #£ poems in which the utterance is part of the magic of 
conjuring spirit beasts (see MSI.E.56). A variant of the first of the two four- 
syllable utterances is attested in the Zuozhuan H {@ as a monitory 
prophecy; the graphs in MSI.E.178 may additionally mean “swarm, 
submit.” *Kagw represents the sound of a cry that reaches into the spirit 
world. The utterance forms part of the Yili #& i& ritual of summoning back 


the soul of a person recently deceased; and it is used to summon assistance 
in exorcising nightmare demons in the two Shuthudi hemerological 
manuscripts. In MST.E.229 the cry reaches the Tai Mountain Barrow. One 
occurrence each hardly constitutes heavy usage, but the fact that the 
utterances occur indicates that the Mawangdui incantations utilize widely 
shared conventions of incantation. 

The examples of spitting (two HE) and spouting (pen "B) I judge to be 
more characteristic of a southern style of breath magic. Let me inventory 
the occurrences. In MSI.E.27 spitting precedes the incantation; the 
incantation first invokes a “spouter” to “spout ferociously” and continues 
with a typical curse of the demonic agent who is expelled by the spirit 
spouter (surely the act of invoking the spouter involves spouting action by 
the person chanting). The incantation in MSI.E.48 is preceded by spitting 
and spouting; in MSI.E.59 by spouting and blowing; in MSI.E.93 by 
spouting and snorting thrice. The incantation in MS1.E.118 again invokes a 
spouter to expel the demonic agent, as does the incantation in MSI.E.277. In 
MSI.E.178 the person spits thrice after the incantation; MST.E.229 says 
simply to spit after the incantation. Spitting precedes the incantation in 
MSI.E.233, and the first word of the incantation is “spout” as the utterance 
*pan; *pan is again the initial utterance in the incantation in MSI.E.235. 
Spitting follows the incantation in MST.E.234, seven times for men and 
twice seven times for women. In MSI.E.48, 178, 229, and 234 the recipes 
instruct the person to spit on the ailments; that is, to spit on the demonic 
agent who is localized in the affected part of the body. 

As a universal human custom spitting does not require elaborate 
explanation. The Chinese custom of spitting at demons is already well 
documented in post-Han sources (Liu Zhiwan 1974: 338-48; Harper 1982: 
92-93). From the standpoint of the demons, the fact that they dislike being 
spat at is now on record for the third century B.C. in the Fangmatan 
resurrection account. The account concludes with a list of graveyard rules, 
including the following: “Let those who offer sacrifices at tombs not dare to 
spit. If they spit, the ghosts depart and flee in fright” (Harper 1994:14). 
Surely spitting and spouting were employed exorcistically in the north and 
south in the third century B.C. and earlier. My argument for a southern style 
of breath magic involving spitting and spouting is based on two forms of 
evidence: first, Wang Chong’s £ 36 rationalization of incantation in the 
Lunheng # 1, which uses vapor theory to explain what others would have 


understood to be breath magic; and second, accounts in the Lunheng and 
elsewhere of the potent breath of the inhabitants of Chu and Yue, and of the 
techniques of the recipes of Yue. The Han tradition of the recipes of Yue 
probably grew out of the blending of magic and occult thought in the south 
during the Warring States. Originally a southern tradition, the recipes of 
Yue gained wider fame during the Han. I submit that the examples of 
spitting and spouting in the Mawangdui magical recipes are the breath 
magic of the recipes of Yue. 

The southern tradition of breath magic is treated in “Recipes of Yue” 
below. Wang Chong’s statements on why incantations work are necessary 
background information. Wang Chong’s purpose is to demystify incantation 
by showing that it is a natural phenomenon involving vapor, Yin and Yang, 
and the Five Agents. His arguments shed light on probable ways in which 
Warring States naturalistic theories bolstered the magico-religious 
understanding of incantation and breath magic. Even in the first century 
A.D. I suspect that Wang Chong’s rationalization served to justify the elite’s 
belief in the magical efficacy of incantation. 

Wang Chong’s basic premise is that all phenomena can be explained as 
manifestations of vapor. What people take to be demons are momentary 
agglomerations of Yang vapor, which is volatile, fiery, and red. Yang vapor 
burns like fire and can harm people, but the harm of seeing a demon—that 
is, of encountering a mass of Yang vapor—is no different than the harm of 
being poisoned by certain substances, which Wang Chong explains as being 
burned by the Yang vapor concentrated in them. Wang Chong further 
equates speech and fire, citing as his authority the canonical “Hongfan” 3 
#0 (Great plan) treatise of the Shangshu ts %, which Graham dates to the 
fifth century B.C. (1989: 326). The “Hongfan” lists of symbolic correlations 
name Fire as the second of the Five Agents and Speech as the second of the 
Five Human Functions.! The Lunheng essay “Yandu” & #% (Explanation of 
poison) appeals both to the “Hongfan” and to folk belief: 


There is a folk saying, “A multitude of mouths melts metal.” The 
mouth is Fire. Among the Five Agents the second is Fire; among 
the Five Human Functions the second is Speech. Speech is 
matched with Fire, hence the saying that it “melts metal.” 
(Lunheng, “Yandu,” 23.459.) 


Wang Chong’s argument weaves together his own ideas about Yang 
vapor, the “Hongfan” correlation of Fire and Speech, and folk belief. His 
argument continues with an explanation of why the folk saying must be 
grounded in Five Agent theory (according to which Fire conquers Metal), 
but this is part of his rationalization. The folk saying itself simply indicates 
a popular belief that breath works like fire, which probably reflects magico- 
religious ideas about the properties of fire prior to Five Agent theory (see 
Section Three, “Therapy”). Having provided a theoretically satisfying 
explanation, Wang Chong has no difficulty affirming that the incantations 
chanted by shamans are efficacious because shamans are naturally endowed 
with greater concentrations of Yang vapor. Moveover, the speech of the 
inhabitants of the south (which is a Yang region) is naturally more potent: 


In the lands of Grand Yang the people are frenzied. When a 
person is frenzied his mouth and tongue become poisonous. Thus 
the people of Chu and Yue are frenzied and febrile. When they 
speak with another person and the saliva from their mouth strikes 
the person, then his vessels swell up and form sores. In the 
extremely hot lands of the Southern Commandery, when the 
inhabitants chant an incantation at a tree the tree dies, and when 
they spit at a bird the bird drops down. The reason why Shaman 
Xian was able to use incantations to alleviate the people’s 
sicknesses and cure the people’s misfortunes is because he was 
born in Jiangnan and possessed burning vapor. Now as for poison, 
it is the vapor of Yang. Thus when it strikes a person it is like fire 
scorching the person. (Lunheng, “Yandu,” 23.457.) 


Wang Chong rationalizes the effects of speech and incantation as natural 
phenomena. Others would have understood the words spoken in incantation 
to be oral fire, whose power was increased by the use of utterances, spitting, 
and spouting. Breath magic partook of the magic of fire. 

The incantation in MSIII.83 is a notable example of travel magic. The 
recipe is used “when traveling and stopping overnight,” evidently when 
camping in the open. Both the incantation and the ritual acts which 
accompany it secure the campsite by creating a magically protected space. 
This kind of magic is well documented in the fourth century A.D. Baopuzi 
4a #) Ff as part of the essential knowledge for anyone who would go into 
the wilds in search of spirits and the magical substances which confer 


immortality, and who must beware of tigers, wolves, and demonic 
machinations. MSIII does not explain why a traveler would find it necessary 
to camp; I presume that lodges even along better known routes were not 
plentiful in the third and second centuries B.C. No doubt the hazards of the 
road were similar to those experienced by the Baopuzi traveler. 
Remarkably, there is a parallel version of the incantation in the Baopuzi, 
which includes the same phrases “the Yang side of Tai Mountain” and 
“walls and ramparts that are not intact, seal with the metal bar.” In 
MSUII.83, following the incantation the traveler performs the Pace of Yu and 
draws a circle on the ground saying, “With a stick of fresh jing #!| (vitex) 
two cun long I draw a circle around the inside.” In the Baopuzi the traveler 
draws a square on the ground with a knife, and the knife is laid on the 
square at an astrologically significant position. The phrase “seal with the 
metal bar’ suggests that in earlier versions of the technique a knife was also 
used, but has been replaced by a magical stick of vitex in MSIII.83. The 
parallel techniques may be due to oral transmission, but I think it probable 
that we are witnessing continuity in the transmission of fang-literature. 

Discussion of ritual acts and magical devices must begin with the Pace of 
Yu & J. Prior to the evidence in the Mawangdui magical recipes and the 
Shuihudi and Fangmatan hemerological manuscripts, the earliest 
occurrence of the term was in the Shizi F ff, in a description of the 
physical deformities suffered by Yu (the hero of the Chinese flood myth and 
legendary founder of the Xia ruling house) as a consequence of his labor to 
control the flood: 


His hands did not have nails and his shins had no hair. He was 
afflicted with hemiplegia. One foot would not step past the other 
foot, which the people called the Pace of Yu. (Shizi, 1.16b.) 


Granet (1925) adduces Shizi and other passages in pre-Han philosophical 
literature that describe Yu’s physical deformities (treated by the 
philosophers as an example of the ruler sacrificing himself for his people) 
as evidence of an underlying religious conception in which such traits 
constituted the mark of the shaman. Granet proceeds to hypothesize that the 
Pace of Yu, which was a trademark of religious Daoism during the centuries 
after the Han, originated in shamanistic traditions of early popular religion; 
and that key elements of religious Daoism were derived from this earlier 
popular religion. There is, of course, other evidence in the excavated 


manuscripts of the relation between ancient popular religion and religious 
Daoism. But the eight occurrences of the Pace of Yu in the Mawangdui 
magical recipes (MSI.E.60, 67, 118, 120, 128, 225, 276; MSIII.83) are the 


most striking proof, and confirm Granet’s inspired hypothesis. ! 
I believe Granet is correct. However, the exact nature of its shamanic 
origin is not clarified in the manuscript evidence, in which the Pace of Yu is 


already part of the occult tradition transmitted in fang-literature.? In MSLE 
performing the Pace of Yu magically subdues; it always occurs at the 
beginning of a magical operation, either before or simultaneously with the 
incantation. MSIII.83, the first Shuihudi hemerological manuscript (SHD: 
223), and the first Fangmatan hemerological manuscript (Qinjian zhengli 
xiaozu 1989: 5) all employ the Pace of Yu in magical techniques related to 
travel. The incantation accompanying the Pace of Yu in the Shuihudi 
technique declares the traveler’s wish: “Let so-and-so travel and not suffer 
odium; he first acts as Yu to clear the road.” The Pace of Yu clears away the 
hazards of the road, replicating Yu’s taming of water, earth, spirits, and 
demons during his legendary travels. The legend of Yu’s caldrons (magical 
talismans emblazoned with the images of the spirits and demons) and the 
talismanic Shanhaijing (the prototypical demonography which enumerates 
the habitats and marvelous inhabitants of the earth) belong to the same 
Warring States occult tradition which made the Pace of Yu a popular 
magico-ritual step (Harper 1985: 479; Harper forthcoming; Kud6 1990: 44— 
a1), 

The regular instruction to perform the pace thrice in the manuscripts 
suggests that the early Pace of Yu was similar to the technique described in 
Baopuzi, 17.78, which is the earliest extant account of how to execute it. 
Beginning with the right foot in front and the left foot behind, the performer 
steps ahead with the left foot and then again with the right foot, finally 
bringing the left foot even with the right foot—which concludes the first 
pace. The second pace continues by stepping ahead with the right foot, 
followed by the left foot, finally bringing the right foot even with the left 


foot. The third pace repeats the first pace.! 

The inguinal swelling recipes in MSI.E are notable for descriptions of 
exorcistic rituals and for references to ritual acts attested in received 
literature. Several provide precise stage directions, as in the MST.E.125 
sunrise ritual: the patient faces east beneath the roof gutter; the designated 
officiant grasps a rammer and faces west opposite the patient; after chanting 


the first incantation (which blames the ailment on Father, Mother, and 
Sons), the officiant hits the patient twice seven times; finally, in a second 
incantation the officiant commands the patient to rise and inguinal swelling 
to desist. Archery is described in MSI.E.132 and 137; the latter recipe uses a 
peach-branch bow, which is well attested in received descriptions of formal 
exorcistic rituals (see MSI.E.132). Exorcistic archery with peachwood bow 
and jujube arrows (the material for arrows specified in received literature) 
also occurs in the Shuihudi “Jie” (SHD: 212; Harper 1985: 492-93). There 
are three occurrences of a rare, technical term for “exorcistic beating” (si 
BX: see MSI.E.118). Creating a magical, protected space by drawing on the 
ground in MSTII.83 has an exorcistic counterpart in MSI.E.134. The patient 
kneels beneath a wall facing east and inserts his testicles and penis into a 
gourd. Then twice seven pegs made of oak are poked into the ground 
around him, creating a magical demon-trap. A similar technique using 
peach stakes to exorcise nightmare demons is described in “Jie” (SHD: 
214). 

The two recipes to exorcise the child sprite warrant mention, MSI.E.276 
for the use of peachwood figurines fastened above the door-way. The 
custom is associated with New Year’s observances in received literature. 
The bundles of peachwood figurines placed in the coffin in Mawangdui 
tomb I (see MSI.E.276) and the “Jie” recommendation to hit demons with a 
peachwood figurine (SHD: 215) attest to their wider use. MSI.E.277 
describes an exorcistic procession. A cart made from a winnowing basket 
mounted on gourds is harnessed to a black pig and led through the patient’s 
home. The accompanying incantation declares that the Shamanka Mistress 
is searching for the child sprite, and that it will be cast into the water (recall 
that the Great Exorcism concludes with casting the torches into the river). 

Synchronization of incantations, ritual acts, and magical devices into a 
whole operation must be examined for each magical recipe, which I will not 
do here. Nor will I inventory the magical recipes for everything that is 
magically significant. However, I would like to indicate representative 
magical devices employed in the recipes. Let me begin with the idea of 
magical transfer. Water, gourds, gourds filled with water, clods, brooms, 
and various plants are all used to trap and contain demonic pathogens, 
which are then discarded. The water is often a preparation called “silted 
water” (see MSI.E.27). In MS1.E.60 (a lizard bite), the designated officiant 
carries a gourd holding one cup of silted water in his left hand, faces north 


towards the patient to perform the Pace of Yu, chants incantations, and has 
the patient drink one half cup of the water in the gourd. The recipe 
concludes with the instruction, “cover the gourd flask and discard it.” A 
gourd is placed over the man’s genitals during the exorcism in two inguinal 
swelling recipes (MSI.E.134, 137). Clods, brooms, and plants are most 
common in the recipes for warts (VSI.E.65—70). And after brushing the 
warts with a broom in MSI.E.66 the broom is discarded in an abandoned 
well. 

Specifically demonifugal materials include peach and arbor-vitae wood. 
Both have well-known associations with the sun, Yang, and the east 
(MSI.E.118, 137, 276) which are usually cited in explanations of why these 
two kinds of wood are magical. Certainly the magical exploitation of the 
sun and the east in the inguinal swelling recipes (MSI.E.118—20, 125-26, 
132, 134, 137) overlaps with the use of peach and arbor-vitae; and the 
peachwood figurines in MSI.E.276 are made from a branch cut from the 
east side of the tree. Whether the woods are magical because of the sun and 
the east is another question. In discussing peachwood Bodde makes a useful 
distinction between the ancient belief that the wood is magical and attempts 
to explain why it is magical (1975: 128-34). Bodde cites the Han legend of 
the peach tree in the eastern sea which is a demon barrier. As demons pass 
through the barrier from the northeast, two spirit guards seize the evil ones 
and feed them to tigers. While the legend served in Han times to explain the 
tradition of the peachwood figurines (they are the two spirit guards), we still 
cannot say why the tree in the eastern sea is a peach and why peachwood is 
magical. The logic to why some materials are believed to be magical and 


others not remains unexplained (and there may not be an explanation).! 

The demonifugal use of feces to expel the lacquer demon in MSI.E.233 
and 235 is supplemented in “Jie” by fumigation with feces (see Section 
Three, “Therapy”), throwing balls of dog feces at demons (SHD: 213; 
Harper 1985: 495), and bathing in dog feces to exorcise a demon (SHD: 
215; Harper forthcoming). There are notable examples of prophylactic 
clothing to protect the wearer from the yu in MSTV 32-34, especially the 
red and black silk garments trimmed with horsehair in MSTV.33. Similar 
attire 1s worn by the chief exorcist in the Great Exorcism and is used to 
dress the body of the deceased in the Yili. 

Timing and orientation have been in evidence throughout this section. 
Sunrise and east are preferred for exorcising inguinal swelling; night and 


north are preferred for warts.? MSIE.120 schedules the exorcism of 
inguinal swelling to coincide with the waning moon in order to weaken the 
influence of the “Mother who is strong.” The last day of the month, the 
point of juncture between one lunar cycle and the next, is usual for warts 
(except for MSI.E.69 which schedules the exorcism on the first day of the 
month). The symbolism is reasonably clear. North is the realm of water and 
is where noxious things are imprisoned (the dead, demons, and the like). 
The act of “brushing the warts to the north” (MSI.E.66) on the last day of 
the month is a lesser version of the Great Exorcism at New Year’s. East has 
its own exorcistic associations (including the peach tree legend); and the 
rising sun expels darkness and evil. In the third and second centuries B.C. 
Yin Yang classifications of spatial orientations and temporal cycles would 
have added to the rationale underlying the magical operations. It is worth 
noting, however, that none of the magical recipes refer to Yin and Yang or 
to the Five Agents. 

Two inguinal swelling recipes (MSI.E.124, 126) and one urine retention 
recipe (MSI.E.107) are scheduled for specific days in the sexagenary cycle. 
The three days must be hemerologically significant, but I cannot explain 
their selection. Both days in the inguinal swelling recipes are in the xin 
decade, and both incantations open with a declaration of cyclical day 
designation. The MSI.E.123 incantation then exhorts Spirit Maids to 
“according to sequence hear the spirit pronouncement.” The sequence must 
be the sequence of the sexagenary cycle, thus the Spirit Maids are the 
hemerological spirits associated with days. The day in MST.E.126 serves as 
the occasion for the patient to get rid of the ailment by changing his name to 
Yu, the flood hero. 

The significant numbers in the magical recipes are three, seven, and 
twice seven (fourteen). Seven is odd and thus Yang; twice seven is Yin. In 
MSI.E.67 a man rubs his warts with seven clods, a woman with twice 
seven; in MSI.E.234 a man spits on the lacquer rash seven times, a woman 
twice seven times. The two examples are interesting, but gender is not a 
consideration in other occurrences. Moreover, all three numbers are used 
regularly in non-magical recipes (as well as in later medical recipe 
literature). Their use is important in the magical recipes, but is not a 
definitive sign of magic. 

I conclude with an example of associative magic in MSVII.A.6 involving 
words, materials, and objectives. The philter recipe is short: 


Put the person’s left eyebrow in liquor and drink it. You 
invariably obtain the person. 


The word for eyebrow in MSVII.A.6 is mei JA (written BE in the recipe). 
Eyebrows figure in the etymology of the word for seduction, mei 48. In 
MSVII.A.6, the object of desire’s left eyebrow compels her or him to submit 
to the magic of your seduction. 


Recipes of Yue 


A scattering of received sources from the Han to the early twentieth 
century indicates the existence of a southern tradition of breath magic, 
called Yue fang ii 7 (recipes of Yue) in Han times. According to the 
Baopuzi, the technique “consists of augmenting the vapor (of the breath) 
and that is all” (Baopuzi, 5.24). Down the centuries, southern “vapor 
charms” (gijin $& 28) were associated with various legendary practitioners 
and were known by several names. And southern breath magic mingled 
with Daoist and popular occult traditions. The examples of spitting and 
spouting in MSI.E are now the earliest documentation of this southern 
breath magic; several magical recipes are remarkably similar to much later 
received accounts. To show how breath magic in MSIE is related to the 
recipes of Yue I must first examine received documentation concerning the 
latter. Even without the new manuscript evidence, the history of the recipes 
of Yue demonstrates the durability of a distinctive tradition of magic which 
has been handed down in the region of the Yangzi River since Han times. 
With the discovery of MSI.E we can verify its transmission in third century 
B.C. fang-literature. 

The term Yue fang first occurs in the Hou Hanshu account of two occult 
specialists: Xu Deng #& = and Zhao Bing #8 }4. Xu Deng was from Min 
fl (a region identified with Yue culture and peoples in Han times, situated 
in present-day Fujian); he ““excelled in performing shaman arts (wushu MA 
fit). Zhao Bing was from Dongyang 5 & (in the old Yue heartland, 
present-day Zhejiang) and “was able to perform the recipes of Yue” (Hou 
Hanshu, 82B.9a; Ngo 1976: 127-28). The men, who lived during the Later 
Han, met at the Ji River 3% 7K (Zhejiang): 


It was a time of war and chaos, and sickness was rampant. After 
meeting on the banks of the Ji River at Wushang the two men 
made a compact to use their arts to cure ailments. They said to 
one another, “Now that we share a mutual determination, let us 
each test our ability.’ Deng then charmed (jin 38) the Ji River 
causing its water to not flow. Bing followed that by charming a 
dead tree, which immediately sprouted buds. 


The account continues with details of their sometimes miraculous activities, 
noting that “solely by practicing these charms (the ailments) they treated 
were always eliminated.” Xu Deng’s and Zhao Bing’s abilities are 
reminiscent of the southern incantation skills described by Wang Chong 
(see “Varieties of Magic”). I suspect that Wang Chong had knowledge of 
the recipes of Yue when he composed his argument concerning the south, 
Yang vapor, and human breath. 

Xu Deng and Zhao Bing were Later Han inheritors of magico-religious 
traditions that were already highly regarded in the second century B.C. The 
Huainanzi relates that “people of Jing #!) (i.e. Chu #) worship demons, 
people of Yue are habitual demon-worshippers” (Huainanzi, 18.306). Han 
references to Jing/Chu designate a broad geographical and cultural sphere 
in the central and eastern regions of the Yangzi, tending to overlap with Yue 
and Wu & in the southeast. In addition, the deep south which stretched 
from Min to Southern Yue 4 #& (including present-day Fujian and 
Guangdong, and extending into Vietnam) was known as the land of various 
groups of Yue people. Thus references to Yue apply both to the southeast 
Yangzi region and the deep south.! Yue magic and religion were officially 
sponsored by Thearch Wu around 110 B.C. when the Yue shamanka 
Yongzhi 5 %Z convinced Thearch Wu that Yue magic was not only 
spiritually potent, but was also the key to longevity (the reason for Thearch 
Wu’s active patronage of recipe gentlemen). Thearch Wu ordered Yue 
shamans to establish cult sites for Yue zhu #% #2 (Yue incantation) at 
Chang’an; Yue-style worship and divination with chicken bones are said to 
have become popular as a result (Shiji, 28.33b; Hanshu, 25B.1a—b).? 
Thearch Wu’s faith in Yue shamans and their magic was reconfirmed in 104 
B.C. when the Arbor-vitae Beam Terrace 44 32 & burned. Thearch Wu 
followed Yongzhi’s counsel regarding the Yue custom of averting the 


danger of fire by replacing a burned structure with an even larger one; and 
he built the grandest of his palace complexes, the Establishing Brilliance 
Palace @ & © (Hanshu, 25B.4b). 

Zhang Heng 5 #1 (78-139) makes a stock allusion to “Yue shamans 
putting forth recipes” ji AA 5X F in the “Xijing fu” FA A account of 
the building of the Establishing Brilliance Palace (Wenxuan, 2.6a). A later 
passage on a man known as Yellow Sire # 7% from Donghai R 7 
(present-day Shandong) is more suggestive of the occult tradition 
represented by the recipes of Yue during the Han: 


Donghai’s Yellow Sire, he of the red knife and Yue incantations. 


He hoped to subdue the white tiger, and in the end could not be 
rescued. (Wenxuan, 2.16a—b.) 


According to the Li Shan 2 # commentary (seventh century): “In 
Donghai there was a man who was able with a red knife and the Pace of Yu 
to use the incantation method of the Yue people to subdue tigers, and who 
was called Yellow Sire.” Various post-Han sources give anecdotal accounts 
of Yellow Sire, explaining how in old age his powers weakened and how he 
was eaten by a tiger when his magic failed to work. 

The Yellow Sire’s technique of Yue incantation surely represents the 
same magical tradition as Zhao Bing’s recipes of Yue. Moreover, while the 
existence of cult sites for Yue incantation at Chang’an is significant 
evidence of the dispersal of Yue magic, the man who went by the alias 
Yellow Sire and hailed from present-day Shandong was not a Yue shaman 
but was an occult specialist like Xu Deng and Zhao Bing. Called either 
recipes of Yue or Yue incantation, by the first century A.D. Yue magic was 
being transmitted orally and in writing among occult specialists. The 
magical recipes in MSI.E reflect the knowledge of Yue-style incantation in 
fang-literature collected by the elite several centuries earlier. 

The terms “recipes of Yue” and “Yue incantation” became obsolete after 
Han times. However, the Baopuzi proves that southern breath magic 
continued to be transmitted: 


In Wu and Yue there is a method for charm spells (jinzhou 38 
i)! that produces very clear results. It consists of augmenting the 
vapor (of the breath) and that is all. Those who know it can enter 


into the midst of a great pestilence and share the bed with a sick 
person without themselves being infected. Again, in a group of 
several tens of travelers, all can be made to lose their fear. This 
demonstrates that vapor can exorcise heavenly calamity. It may 
happen that evil goblins and mountain specters invade the home, 
throwing tiles and stones at people or setting fire to the roof. At 
times they manifest their forms as they go and come; at times 
only the sound of their speech is heard. If someone skilled at 
charms charms them with vapor, they all cease immediately. This 
demonstrates that vapor can charm demons and spirits. When 
entering mountains and forests where the land abounds in streams 
and poisonous snakes, none who venture there will not be 
attacked and injured. If someone skilled at charms charms them 
with vapor, they can be repelled for over a distance of several tens 
of square /i; and none of his companions will suffer harm. 
Moreover, he can charm tigers and leopards as well as snakes and 
wasps, causing them all to lie prostrate and be unable to rise. If he 
charms a metal wound with vapor the blood stops flowing the 
moment it wells up. Moreover, he can reattach bones and 
reconnect muscles. If he charms a bare blade with vapor he can 
stamp on it without injury, and stab without having it penetrate. If 
a person is struck by a snake or viper and charms it with vapor, it 
is immediately cured. In recent times Zuo Ci 4H #4, Zhao Ming 
#8 448,! and others have used vapor to charm water, making the 
water flow in the opposite direction for one or two zhang. Or 
again, lit a fire on a thatch roof; cooked food and eaten it; and the 
thatch roof was not singed.” Or again, nailed a large nail into a 
pillar seven or eight cun and blown on it with the vapor (of the 
breath); and the nail popped out as if shot from a bow. (Baopuzi, 
5.24.) 


The enumeration of southern breath magic concludes with several more 
examples of vapor charms. 

The mention of charming tigers and leopards brings to mind Yellow Sire 
and his Yue incantations which failed to subdue the white tiger; Zhao 
Bing’s well-known expertise in the recipes of Yue is referred to directly. 
The everyday aspect of vapor charms is evident in the passage on demonic 


nuisances in the home. The Shuihudi “Jie” provides remedies for the same 
kinds of hazards. I expect that the techniques of spitting and spouting in the 
MSI.E magical recipes were also used to rid the home of demons (note 
especially the exorcistic procession through the home to capture the child 
sprite in MSI.E.277, and the incantation which summons a “spouter’). 
Vapor charms to stop bleeding and to cure snake bites have counterparts in 


MSLE.9 (even though recipe does not include spouting and spitting)! and in 
several recipes for bites by poisonous creatures (MSI.E.48, 59). In short, 
there is good evidence to link the fourth century A.D. southern breath magic 
in the Baopuzi not only with the recipes of Yue and Yue incantation, but 
also with the techniques of spouting and spitting in MSI.E. 

After the Baopuzi description of Wu and Yue vapor charms, I have found 
only two likely references to the transmission of southern breath magic 
prior to the seventeenth century. The Li Xian 2 BW (seventh century) 
commentary to the Hou Hanshu account of Xu Deng and Zhao Bing notes 
that, “it is said that in Jiangnan the charm method of Lord Zhao to cure 
sickness is still being transmitted” (Hou Hanshu, 82B.9b). And Xue 


Bozong B¢ 18 &, a fifth century southerner, knew the art of vapor charms: 


Gongsun Tai suffered from (an abscess) on his back. Bozong 
sealed it with the vapor (of his breath) and transferred it, lodging 
it on the willow in front of the studio. (Nanshi, 32.18a.) 


Xie Zhaozhe # = wi (1567-1624), from a prominent Fujian family, 
picks up the thread of the tradition in the Wuzazu Ht #E 48. His discussion 
of vapor charms follows that of shamans in Jiangnan and Min: 


In antiquity those skilled at vapor charms could extract a 
spearhead from bone and transfer an abscess to a tree in the 
courtyard.” As for being able to drive dragons and bind goblins, 
such things were all the easier to do! This is, to be sure, the 
genuine talisman spell-casting (fuzhou # ®8R) and not an illusory 
art. The various kinds of talisman spell-casting are all to be found 
in the Daoist Canon (Daozang 38 #). One must simply undergo 
a process of refinement and training (to practice them). At present 
there are certain wandering monks who singe their eyebrows, set 
fire to their fingers, and go for up to thirty-five days without 


starving. They are not genuine possessors of the way. They are 
also able to perform vapor charms, but the spuriousness of their 
practices needs no discussion. (Wuzazu, 6.32b.) 


Extracting spearheads, transferring abscesses, and binding goblins are 
activities consistent with the Wu and Yue vapor charms discussed in the 
Baopuzi. By placing the entry after the entries on Jiangnan and Min 
shamans, Xie Zhaozhe appears to have a regional tradition in mind. 
However, he is quite definite in attributing the genuine art to talisman spell- 
casting in the scriptures of the Daoist Canon. The local “wandering 
monks’—no doubt popular occultists—practice a false art. 

Xie Zhaozhe’s evaluation suggests one answer to why the record of the 
recipes of Yue vanished in medieval times. Quite simply, the popular use of 
charms, spells, and talismans was subsumed by religious Daoism. The use 
of magic in Daoism and the record of it in the Daoist Canon came to 
represent the genuine source in the minds of the elite and of popular 
occultists who would have tended to identify their practices with the 


prestige of Daoism.! Moreover, breath magic in the later occult tradition 
was regarded as an extension of breath cultivation; the ability to perform 
incantations and spells was one of the fruits of cultivating vapor (the 
refining and training referred to in the Wuzazu). Already in the Baopuzi the 
purpose of discussing Wu and Yue vapor charms was not to describe a 
notable southern tradition of breath magic for its own sake; the passage 
follows a discussion of macrobiotic hygiene which advocates ingesting 
drugs, circulating vapor, and sexual cultivation. The purpose of the passage 
on Wu and Yue vapor charms is to illustrate the importance and utility of 
vapor cultivation with examples of vapor’s magical potency (hence the 
refrain of “this demonstrates that vapor can exorcise heavenly calamity” 
and “this demonstrates that vapor can charm demons and spirits’). 

Ideas about vapor must have already influenced the Warring States 
conception of the power of incantation and breath magic. However, in the 
third century B.C. the acts of spitting and spouting in MSI.E were likely to 
have still been regarded as magical acts in themselves, not yet assimilated 
with vapor theory. Southern breath magic was grounded in magico-religious 
tradition, not in naturalistic or occult theories concerning vapor. The 
Lunheng offers the first explanation of breath magic based on vapor theory 
(see “Varieties of Magic’’). In the Baopuzi we have the first references to 


the idea that breath magic is “augmenting vapor” and “charming with 
vapor,” and the oldest statement linking breath magic to hygiene (religious 
Daoism also assumes the connection). The new rationale of breath magic 
would have tended to diminish the significance of a regional tradition of 
breath magic, for now the regional tradition was one example among others 
of phenomena associated with vapor and its cultivation. Along with the rise 
of religious Daoism, changes in the perception of breath magic also affected 
the old southern breath magic called recipes of Yue. Nevertheless, neither 
Daoism nor changed perceptions stifled its continued transmission. 

Writing in the first quarter of the twentieth century, Chai E 348 ¥ argues 
that the current name for the Han recipes of Yue is Chenzhou fu fix JN #4 
(Chen District talismans; Chen District is present-day Yuanling 7t P&, 
several hundred kilometers west of Changsha): 


The Hou Hanshu, “Account of Recipes and Arts,” states that 
Zhao Bing was skilled at the recipes of Yue. I note: The former 
Chen District in Hunan is the ancient region of Southern Yue.! 
Thus it is also called Chen District talismans. In the Nanshi, Xue 
Bozong was skilled at transferring abscesses. When Gongsun Tai 
suffered from (an abscess) on his back, Bozong transferred it for 
him onto a tree. Something like one dou of yellow-red liquid 
came out (from the tree) and the tree withered because of it. Thus 
one already sees the transfer of illness by means of zhuyou ®t FA 
(incantations for removal) in the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties. (Fantianlu conglu, 33.28a.) 


Whereas Xie Zhaozhe attributes breath magic to sources in the Daoist 
Canon, Chai E argues that an old southern tradition of breath magic lies 
behind the Chen District talismans. Chai E deserves credit for being the first 
scholar to identify the recipes of Yue with the Chen District talismans. His 
reason for making the identification requires explanation. 

Like other Qing writers, Chai E understood medicine to contain thirteen 
divisions of which the thirteenth is the division of magical medicine, called 
zhuyou ke ® KH #4 (division of incantations for removal). The locus 


classicus of zhuyou is in the Suwen.! The classification of medicine into 
thirteen divisions is first attested in the fourteenth century in the 
Chuogenglu ® # %&k, which attributes the classification to the twelfth 


century Song medical compendium Shengji zongu BH FR #8 = & 
(Chuogenglu, 15.227; the classification does not appear in extant editions of 
the Shengji zonglu). Chai E and other writers discuss magical medicine 
under the heading zhuyou ke, and their examples mostly date to the Song 
and later. By linking the recipes of Yue, the Chen district talismans, and 
Xue Bozong’s magical removal of the abscess in his entry on zhuyou ke, 
Chai E breaks new ground with his claim that “the transfer of illness by 
means of zhuyou” can be traced to the Northern and Southern Dynasties 
(i.e. third to sixth centuries A.D.). Chai E’s purpose is to clarify the history 
of the zhuyou ke. He cites magical traditions besides the Chen District 
talismans in the entry; other writers cite still other magical traditions in their 
entries on zhuyou ke.” 

The virtue of the idea of the zhuyou ke is that regional traditions of magic 
became the focus of attention; magical medicine was not treated as just an 
adjunct of religious Daoism. One must bear in mind, however, that the Qing 
writers did not pursue research on the Chen District talismans or other 
magical traditions beyond noting their significance for the history of the 
zhuyou ke; nor did they cast themselves in the role of ethnographers. My 
thesis regarding southern breath magic is supported chiefly by several 
accounts of specialists in the Chen District talismans and occultists from 
Yuanling (who presumably practice the Chen District talismans) in sources 
like the Qingbai leichao 75 * 34 #. Evidence that might provide us with a 
better picture of the Chen District talismans in more recent times is lacking, 
although I suspect that written materials exist and that oral traditions are 


still alive in Hunan and elsewhere. I do not doubt that there have been 
changes in the tradition of magic whose most recent name is Chen District 
talismans; and that the Chen District talismans incorporate much Daoist 
magic (especially the use of talismans). At the same time, comparison of 
the MSI.E recipes which make use of spitting and spouting (see the list in 
“Varieties of Magic” above) with the Qingbai leichao accounts indicates to 
me that we are dealing with the same core tradition of breath magic, which 
has been transmitted in the region of Hunan and elsewhere in the south 
since at least the third century B.C. 

The plausibility of my thesis is best illustrated by one Qingbai leichao 
account, which has a counterpart in MSI.E.27. The specialist in the Chen 


District talismans was an anonymous salt official from Hangzhou #7 
(Zhejiang): 


There was a local man who had a sore on his back. A physician 
diagnosed it for him and it did not get better. The oozing and 
rotting became increasingly severe and the mouth of the wound 
was already about three cun across. Then he went to the gate of 
the salt official and sought a diagnosis from him. He examined it 
closely and said, “Sir, your coming is already ten days delayed. 
Nevertheless I must remove it for you. Just ten days will be 
needed, then it will be cured.” Thereupon he hooked his finger 
and drew a talisman. At the same time he applied an ointment. 
Further, he got a cup of pure water for (the patient) to carry home 
and place on the stove as an offering. He instructed him saying, 
“Tomorrow morning when you come again for diagnosis, bring 
along the water. I will cure (the sore) for you.” The next morning 
the man arrived bearing the cup of water. Then he had him sit 
with his back facing east. Once again he hooked his finger and 
drew a talisman. He sucked up the water in the cup and spouted 
(pen "B) it. Then he pinched the wound with three fingers, hurled 
(his hand) towards the wall, and there seemed to be a sound.! 
Continuing, he covered (the wound) with an ointment and the 
mouth of the wound subsequently closed. After that, he took a 
talisman and pasted it on, saying, “You are better now.” As for the 
man at this point, his ailment was as if vanished. (Qingbai 
leichao, vol. 30: 154.) 


The magical operation in MSI.E.27 could easily be taken for yet another 
of the salt official’s Chen District talisman cures. The ailment is infant 
convulsions and may be related to a tetanus infection. The treatment 
focuses on drawing the demonic pathogen out from the opening of a wound, 
like the removal of the cause of the festering sore above. Let me quote the 
relevant part of the recipe: 


Take vegetation from the upturned slope of the roof. Incinerate it 
using kindling and [1] it in a ladle. Make silted water that is roiled 
thrice and fill a cup with it. Then spit on the ladle and chant this 
incantation over it: “Spouter, spout ferociously. On high be like 


the sweeper star. Down below be like congealed blood. You will 
be seized left of the gate. You will be cut apart right of the gate. 
Should you not desist, you will be quartered and exposed in the 
marketplace.” Then stroke with the ladle in a circle around the 
spot where the infant convulsions are, and rinse it in the cup of 
water. Watch it. When there is blood like a fly wing, discard it by 
the wall. Take fresh water. Once again spit on the liquid in the 
ladle! and stroke with it as before. There should be no trembling. 
Repeat it over and over again. When the trembling has ceased, 
stop. Excellent. 


The salt official drew talismans, spouted consecrated water on the sore 
and extracted the demonic pathogen from the sore with his fingers, hurling 
it at the wall. The related sequence of actions in MSI.E.27 is as follows: the 
designated officiant spits on the ladle filled with roof vegetation ash 
(perhaps the ash has solar, exorcistic properties) and chants an incantation 
over it; the incantation commands a spouter to spout and exorcise the 
demonic agent, who 1s directly threatened with execution; with the power of 
the spouter transferred to the ladle, the ladle is then used to stroke the spot 
where the ailment is located (probably a wound); the demonic agent is 
caught by the ladle; once caught, the agent becomes manifest as blood in 
the shape of a fly wing in the rinsing water; and the rinsing water 1s 
discarded by the wall. The sequence of actions is repeated until the demonic 
pathogen is entirely removed, as indicated by cessation of trembling. 

The salt official also drew talismans with his finger and chanted spells to 
remove a writing brush lodged inside a man’s throat—the counterpart to 
vapor charms for removing nails from pillars which the Baopuzi associates 


with occult specialists like Zhao Bing (Qinghai leichao, vol. 30: 154).! A 
skeptic may object that there is simply not enough evidence to prove that 
the Chen District talismans, the recipes of Yue, and MSI.E belong to a 
continuous tradition of breath magic. I admit that my argument is 
conjectural and that we will probably never have better evidence. However, 
I think the similarity between MSI.E.27 and the salt official’s use of the 
Chen District talismans coupled with historical references to southern 
traditions of incantation, to the recipes of Yue, and to southern vapor 
charms satisfy the burden of proof; it is up to the skeptic to prove me 
wrong. 


'T take for granted the obsolescence of earlier theories which attempt to relate magic 
developmentally to either the history of religion or of science (with the implicit 
understanding that religion and science are more evolved civilizational forms); nor is 
magic simply degenerate religion. The issues arising from the question “what is magic?” in 
the Greco-Roman context are ably set forth by Phillips (1991). 


'For medicine, I would mention Scarborough’s masterly study of Greek pharmacology and 
magico-religious assumptions (1991). Lloyd’s investigations of the formation of scientific 
ideas (especially medical ideas) within a broad context of natural philosophy and occult 
thought give new direction to the history of ancient science (1979). 


21 use “ritual act” as a broad term for gestures ranging from the most simple to elaborate 
rituals. Thus “using the hem-band term from a robe to bind the thumb of the left hand 
once” in MSI.E.114 is a ritual act, as is “scratching twice seven times with the middle 
finger” in MST.E.131. I also use the term “magical device,” which overlaps with “ritual act” 
but refers additionally to strategies like timing and orientation or the use of certain 
materials. 


!Yamada’s identification of magical recipes in MSIE is more inclusive, counting forty-nine 
magical recipes to my thirty-nine (1985b: 256). 


2The techniques for determining a child’s fortune and for burying the afterbirth in MSV.1—2 
are based on astrological, calendrical, and hemerological ideas. Magic does not seem like 
the best description of them. 


'T follow Hawkes in rendering wu as “shaman” in view of the importance of spirit 
mediumism as the chief wu specialty (1985: 42-51). Wu ideas are thought to lie behind the 
Shang concept of divine kingship (the classic statement of the thesis is Chen Mengyjia 
1936). The exact identity of the shamans in Shang and Zhou society is far from clear. 
Warring States legends trace the origins of medicine, divination, and other skills to them. 
However, in Warring States society shamans underwent a decline in status. With the 
intellectual transformations of the Warring States period, physicians (yi #) participated in 
the text-based traditions of the other specialists in natural philosophy and occult 
knowledge. As I argue below, it is important to distinguish the continuing religious role of 
the shamans from the activities of these specialists. The connotations of the word wu also 
changed. By Han times wu was applied to what in English could be called “witchcraft”; 
and what was perceived as witchcraft was not simply the activities of shamans. 

Mair (1990) argues that wu/*mjag is a loan from Old Persian magus, and speculates on 
archaic contacts between China and the Near East, including migration of foreign magi to 
China. Mair’s ideas are provocative, but I remain skeptical. In any case, they pertain to 
religion and magic prior to the Warring States transformations that concern me here. 


! Graham sums up received opinion when he contrasts what he regards as the folk- 
religious beliefs of the Mohists (a reflection of their lower social origins) with the general 
tendency in Warring States thought: “The tendency throughout the classical age is to ignore 
the spirits of the dead and of the mountains and rivers after paying them their customary 
respects, and to regard Heaven as an impersonal power responsible for everything outside 


human control, including the undeserved misfortune to which you resign yourself as your 
destiny” (1989: 47). The archaeological record (in particular the manuscripts under 
discussion) suggests that the elite tendency deduced from received literature is less general 
than has been supposed. 

Cloud vapor which enters the home covertly is remedied by building a fire (SHD: 215); 
the vapor of “Bug-misfortune” (yang #) causes a person’s hair to stand on end (SHD: 214; 
Harper 1990: 227); the vapor of the “Whirling Wind” (piaofeng $4 Bl) causes animals to 
speak to people (SHD: 212; Harper 1985: 495). Several entries also reify Yin and Yang as 
demons (SHD: 212, 214). On this point and for further discussion of the bivalence of gi 
and jing, see Harper 1990: 224-25. 


2Yin Yang and Five Agent cycles provided a new modus operandi for spirits and demons. 
See the preceding note for reification of Yin and Yang. 


'The Shiji account of the Warring States official Ximen Bao Fi FY ¥ is paradigmatic. As 
the newly installed magistrate in a Yellow River district, Ximen is credited with 
eliminating the annual bride sacrifice made to the river god by tossing the head shamanka 
and her cohorts into the river in place of the local virgin required by the cult (Shiji, 
126.12b). 


2A version of the nightmare prayer in the Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts occurs in 
the Dunhuang Baize tu, which is a medieval demonographic counterpart to “Jie” (Harper 
1985; Harper 1988). The incantation text shared between MSII.83 and the Baopuzi is 
discussed in “Varieties of Magic” below. 


3See Ngo 1976: 160, 195-202. 


Of course, the belief that illness was demonically inspired made faith-healing a key 
element of shaman cults and popular religion. 


2Harper summarizes some of the material relevant to the history of incantation in early 
Chinese religion, for which the Shang bone and shell inscriptions provide the earliest 
documentation (1982: 69-79). As early as the Shang, the act of speaking to the spirits in 
incantation was complemented by written communication with them. Evidence of oral and 
written communication is discussed in Harper 1985: 472—74. It is worth noting that most 
Shang vocabulary for speaking and writing was originally related to spirit communication 
in religion; application to human communication was secondary. I suspect that the 
fundamentally sacred nature of speech itself continued to inform ideas about the magic of 
speech in Warring States, Qin, and Han times. Vocabulary for different types of 
incantations and written documents is attested in ritual books like the Zhouli, along with 
the hierarchy of officiants charged with executing them (Harper 1982: 71). The influence 
of incantation on the writing of poetry is studied in Harper 1987a. 


‘Chinese incantations were enriched by Indic speech and pseudo-Indic speech following 
the introduction of Buddhism. The use of foreign speech meshed with religious Daoist 
ideas about celestial speech and script known only to initiates (Bokenkamp 1983: 462-65). 


2Bodde studies the account and reviews earlier scholarship on it (1975: 75-138). 


‘For further speculation on the early vocabulary of magical utterances, see Harper 1982: 
76-79. 


IThese matters are discussed in two essays: Lunheng, “Dinggui,” 22.453—54; and “Yandu,” 
23.459. As explained by Graham, the lists of correlations in the “Hongfan” predate the 
concept of a five-fold cycle in later Five Agent theory (1989: 340-56) 


'When I first examined a transcription of MSIE in 1977 the occurrence of the Pace of Yu 
immediately reminded me of Granet’s hypothesis, launching my research on the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts. 


2Granet traces the Pace of Yu to the ancient royal cult in which the shaman-king controlled 
the world by virtue of his contact with the spirits. The pace represents the themes of 
initiatory sickness and ecstatic trance which are universal in shamanism. Evidence in 
Shang bone and shell inscriptions suggests that the Shang king was the chief shaman and 
experienced shamanic sickness as part of his kingship (Harper 1982: 99-100). The Fayan 
notes a Han “shaman pace” (wubu H&A 4) attributed to Yu: “In the past the chief of the Yao 
clan (i.e. Yu) controlled the water and earth and the shaman pace makes much of Yu” 
(Fayan, “Chongli,” 10.28; the word wu in wubu probably connotes popular magico- 
religious tradition, not just the shaman cults). 

! Andersen (1989-90) surveys the Pace of Yu in religious Daoism, where it is identified 
with the cosmo-ritual practice of bugang & ##] (walking the guideline). I do not agree with 
Andersen’s assumption that the Pace of Yu in the excavated manuscripts is already a 
cosmo-ritual walk as in religious Daoism. 


INot wanting to belabor the point, let me just note that it would be incautious to assume 
that solar associations can be used as the primary criterion for classifying various materials 
as magical. Yin Yang and Five Agent correlations also influenced people’s perceptions, yet 
why something is magical cannot be explained by reference to correlative cosmology. 
Faraone’s observations on attempts to explain why Greco-Roman binding spells were 
inscribed on lead are instructive (1991: 7). 

2There are standard correlations between red and fire, Yang, heaven, and life; between 
black and water, Yin, earth, and death. I will not try to explain how these correlations are 
related to warding off the yu’s attack with red and black clothing. 

3 Actually, only MSI.E.67 specifies that the technique be performed after dark. The 
preference for the last day of the month may imply the night of the last day. 

'Fora summary of the political geography of the south in Former Han times, see Twitchett 
and Loewe 1986: 451-57. The Kingdom of Southern Yue was independent of Han rule 
until its defeat by Thearch Wu in II B.C. 

2Thearch Wu’s conquest of Southern Yue in III B.C. was the prelude to his sponsorship of 
Yue magic and religion. The Yue cult sites are mentioned again in Hanshu, 283A—1.30a, and 
were known for their exorcisms (see MSI.E.124). 

'Zhou BR (spell) is interchangeable with zhu #t (incantation). 

'Le. Zhao Bing. 


2 This feat is attributed to Zhao Bing in the Hou Hanshu account. 


Itt is tempting to speculate that the missing penultimate word in MSI.E.9 might be “spit,” 
making the sentence read, “Draw five lines on the ground and [spit] on it.” 


2 Alluding to Xue Bozong’s feat. 


'T of course do not fault the received record for failing to provide the kind of information 
that interests me; writing about regional magico-religious customs would have been of 
minor interest to most Chinese authors. 


Chai E’s claim that Chen District belonged to Southern Yue is plausible, however his 
geographical argument to prove the identity of the recipes of Yue and the Chen District 
talismans is not entirely convincing. In the second century B.C. the kingdom of Southern 
Yue extended northwards from its center in present-day Guangdong to a frontier with 
Changsha and the ancient Chu region. Riegel (1976) discusses the border between 
Changsha and Southern Yue based on maps discovered in Mawangdui tomb 3. As for the 
recipes of Yue, Zhao Bing was from Dongyang in the old Yue heartland (present-day 
Zhejiang). While the name Chen District talismans as well as the occurrence of spitting and 
spouting in MSI.E are significant evidence of the distribution of this southern breath magic 
in the region of present-day Hunan, the later appearance of the name Chen District 
talismans is not likely to have been because Chen District was geographically part of 
ancient Southern Yue. 


The Yellow Thearch asks why drugs and other therapies are necessary in the present age 
whereas he has heard that in antiquity “incantations for removal” were sufficient to cure 
ailments. Qi Bo replies that people of old enjoyed a simpler life and that as a result evil did 
lodge in their bodies; incantations sufficed to remove an ailment (Suwen 13, 4.2b). 


2The zhuyou ke is also discussed in Qingabi leichao, vol. 30: 102; Kechuang xianhua xuji, 
1.4b; and Jianhu guangji, 1.3a. 

3In a study of the interpretation of talismans Chen Xiangchun (1942) refers to a book 
entitled Chenzhou zhenben lingyan fuzhou quanshulkk NBABR ARS & 
(Complete book of divinely verified talisman-spells in the genuine edition of Chen 
District), published in 1922. I have not been able to examine the book. The talismans cited 
by Chen are Daoist in nature, but it is possible that other parts of the book contain material 
related to the breath magic of the Chen District talismans tradition. I delivered a paper on 
the magical recipes in MSIE, the recipes of Yue, and the Chen District talismans at the 
International Symposium on Mawangdui Han Tombs in Changsha in August 1992 (Xia 
De’an 1994). I did not acquire new evidence while in Hunan. 


The demonic pathogen hitting the wall is the source of the noise. 
See MSLE.27 for comments on the meaning of this phrase. 


! According to the account, the brush slowly emerged from the patient’s throat as the salt 
official chanted. 


TRANSLATION 


Introduction 


The Translation is based on the photographic reproduction and 
transcription of the Mawangdui medical manuscripts in MWD, vol. 4. 
MWD, vol. 4, assigns column (C) or slip (S) numbers to all of the 
manuscripts (the numbers appear both in the transcription and the 
photographic reproduction, excepting MSII and MSV). I provide column or 
slip numbers for each entry in the texts in parentheses at the beginning of 
the entry. Citations to MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” are to the appropriate 
columns or slips in the transcription portion of MWD, vol. 4. 

Because MWD, vol. 4, does not take account of the editions of MSI.B, 
MSI.C, and MSI.D in the Zhangjiashan Maishu, | have made a new 
transcription of the three texts in Appendix 1. I explain my transcription 
method there, but I would like to note here that I do not attempt to produce 
a collated edition of the texts in question. Rather, I have used the more 
complete Maishu editions to fill lacunae in the MST editions (MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” resorts to filling many of the lacunae in MSI.B based on 
text parallels in Lingshu 10). I trust that the transcription in Appendix | is a 
fairer representation of the texts. 

In order to explain my translation conventions, I must briefly review the 
MWD, vol. 4, transcription conventions (set forth in the “Fanli” }L I) at the 
front of the volume). I am grateful to Professor Li Xueqin, who performed 
the final editing of the “Transcription,” for clarifications. The 
“Transcription” uses modern kaishu #4 # graphs, changing some graphs to 
conform with current convention (#& is written 8%, # becomes , etc.). 
Modern punctuation is used throughout (which at times I judge to be 
incorrect). Of three text markers in the original manuscripts, the dot ¢ is 
retained in the “Transcription” (it is used most often before new entries or 
to distinguish one passage from another within a single entry in the texts). 


Two other markers are excised in the “Transcription”: a double-bar sign = 
placed at the bottom right of a graph meaning that the graph is repeated 
(“Transcription” writes the graph twice); and a hook-like sign L that is 
used occasionally to punctuate words or phrases within a line of text. 

Lacunae in the texts are either graphs that are judged to be illegible or 
places where the material of the manuscripts (silk, bamboo, wood) is 
actually destroyed. When lacunae occur and it is possible to estimate the 
number of missing graphs, each missing graph is marked in the 
“Transcription” with a box; if the number is indeterminable, a box with a 
slash through it is used. Missing graphs in lacunae are sometimes restored 
based on parallels within the text, with other Mawangdui medical texts, or 
with received literature. These emendations are indicated by placing heavy 
brackets around the graph(s). The “Transcription” does not identify the 
basis for the emendation in each instance, but Li Xueqin informs me that 
emendations based on received literature affect only MSI.B, MSII.B 
(another edition of MSI.B), MSTII.91, and MSV.3. In addition, if a graph is 
barely legible in the text and the transcription necessarily tentative, the 
graph is placed in the same heavy brackets. Finally, the heavy brackets are 
also used to emend the text when the “Transcription” judges that a graph 
has been erroneously omitted by the scribe; these emendations are always 
identified in the “Transcription” notes. When the “Transcription” judges 
that the scribe miswrote a graph, the graph deemed correct is placed in 
caret-shaped brackets < > after the graph in question. 

Most of the graphs are readily identifiable. Quite often they are written 
without the signific (or “radical’’) usually used in received literature, but 
there is little difficulty in reading the intended word. The “Transcription” 
places the fuller graph in parentheses after the graph as written in the text. 
Sometimes the graph as written in the text is attested for the appropriate 
word and meaning in received literature, but it is a rare usage or is a loan 
graph. To facilitate reading, the “Transcription” again uses parentheses to 
indicate a more usual graph for the word in question; the same is true of 
variant graphs and simple cases of unattested graphs. When identification of 
a graph is problematic the “Transcription” notes often propose a solution, 
but the proposed graph is not introduced parenthetically into the text. 

My translation is complete but for MSI.B. Although it differs in small 
details from MSI.B (see Appendix 1), I have decided to let the latter edition 
represent the text (a major reason for my decision is the number of lacunae 


in both editions and my judgment that MSI.B is more similar to the Maishu 
edition, leaving me less certain of emending MSI.B). I do not rely on the 
punctuation in the “Transcription” and usually do not comment when my 
own punctuation differs. As a rule I accept the “Transcription,” minus any 
of the material placed in heavy brackets, caret-shaped brackets, and 
parentheses. Between forty and fifty graphs have been mistranscribed in the 
“Transcription.” Some are obvious printing errors, some involve fine points 
of transcription. Qiu Xigui (1992) is responsible for identifying most of the 
incorrect graph transcriptions; I discovered some during the course of my 
research. The revisions are noted in the Translation and are also listed in 
Appendix 2. In several instances the correct transcription of a graph 
remains difficult to determine (I am grateful to Li Xueqin for re-examining 
the photographic reproduction and giving me his considered opinion). 

I accept most of the “Transcription” emendations (graphs placed in heavy 
brackets and caret-shaped brackets). When I accept them, I simply translate 
without comment. When I do not, I note my reasons. Words placed in 
brackets [ | in the Translation indicate either that my acceptance of the 
“Transcription” emendation is tentative or that I am introducing an 
emendation of my own. Again, I note my reasons. Lacunae are indicated in 
the Translation with brackets as well, the enclosed arabic numeral 
representing the estimated number of missing graphs; [?] means that the 
number is indeterminable. Whenever lacunae leave me perplexed as to the 
meaning of the graphs before or after, I indicate these graphs with braces { 
} enclosing the number of graphs involved. I use parentheses sparingly as 
needed to fill out the meaning; and also to provide common English names 
for the drugs which are given in romanization. 

The parenthetical graphs in the “Transcription” lie at the heart of text 
explication. It would be a dry exercise to note every instance when my 
reading of a graph differs from the parenthetical graph-gloss given in the 
“Transcription”; and I do not do so. My reading and interpretation of 
difficult graphs are discussed in the Translation notes, including of course 
the unattested and other problematic graphs discussed in the 
“Transcription” notes. 

Reconstructions of Old Chinese are based on Li Fang-kuei’s system as 
represented in Schuessler 1987 (I have removed tone markers used by Li 
and Schuessler). At times I have had to improvise, usually a matter of using 
the phonetic of a graph in the manuscripts as the basis for determining the 


reconstruction; and I bear the responsibility for any errors committed. 
Mostly the reconstructions serve to test the probability of phonetic loan 
graphs and to identify rhyming words in the incantations in MSIE. 

Materia medica presents special difficulties. Traditional Chinese drug 
names are not like modern botanical, zoological, and chemo-mineratogical 
nomenclature. Whether we can know exactly which plant, animal, or 
mineral is denoted by the name is frequently open to doubt. The situation 1s 
all the more uncertain for Materia medica in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts. Items like cultivated grains, domesticated animals, foods and 
food products, common minerals (soils, salt, mercury, etc.), and 
manufactured articles are simply translated. Where appropriate, a technical 
identification is provided in the Index of Materia Medica, using ZY as the 
standard reference. Most other plant, animal, and mineral names are 
romanized. If I am sufficiently confident of its identity, a common English 
name is placed in parentheses in the Translation (often I adopt the expedient 
of using the genus of the item in question). The scientific name is provided 
in the Index of Materia Medica, based on ZY. Many of these identifications 
should, of course, still be regarded with suspicion, but the possible 
continuities in traditional knowledge of materia medica leading up to the 
compilation of works like ZY outweigh my skepticism. Other names are left 
in romanization. If there 1s room for speculation, likely identifications are 
discussed in the Translation notes. 

Facsimiles of portions of MSI.A (Fig. 1), MSI (Fig. 13), and MSVLA 
(Fig. 17) are the work of Mr. Xu Datong. They are based on the 
photographic reproduction in MWD, vol. 4, which while discernible— 
especially with bright light and magnifying glass—loses considerable 
clarity when reproduced itself. The facsimiles both illustrate the 
manuscripts and exemplify several types of script and calligraphic styles. 
Fig. 13 was also chosen to illustrate the MSII.91 drawing of the female 
genitals. In addition, Mr. Xu has made facsimiles of eleven of the MSTI.C 
exercise drawings (Figs. 2-12). The photographic reproduction of MSII.C 
in MWD, vol. 4, was supplemented by color photographs in Fu and Chen 
1992: 148—50; and in Mawangdui Han mu boshu zhengli xiaozu 1979. The 
original is severely damaged; of the forty-four drawings we chose eleven 
that lend themselves to accurate replication (captions are also copied when 
they are legible in the photographs). A reconstruction of MSII.C in 
Mawangdui Han mu boshu zhengli xiaozu 1979 provides renderings of all 


forty-four drawings, even the most fragmentary, and should be regarded as 
conjectural in many details. My parenthetical description of the MSTII.C 
drawings in the Translation is based on photographic reproductions, not on 
this reconstruction. 


MSI.A 
Zubi Shiyi Mai Jiujing 
2E+ MRA 


Cauterization Canon of the Eleven Vessels of the Foot and 
Forearm 


MSI.A.1 (CC1-4) 


Foot! 

Foot Great Yang vessel.2 It emerges* in the hollow by the outer 
malleolus.* Ascending, it penetrates the calf and emerges at the poples.! A 
branch goes to the lower xun. The direct path penetrates the [1] and presses 
laterally on the spine.° It [2] and ascends to the head.* A branch at the 
lower part of the center of the forehead goes to the ear. The direct path 
penetrates the inner canthus of the eye and goes to the nose. 

The ailments: ailing from the loss of function in the little toe; calf pain; 
cramping in the poples; buttock pain;® the occurrence of hemorrhoids;’ 
waist pain; pain pressing laterally on the spine; [1] pain; nape pain; hand 
pain;® coldness in the center of the forehead; the occurrence of deafness; 


eye pain; stuffy nose and bloody nose;? continual seizure sickness.! In all 


cases of ailing from these things, cauterize the Great Yang vessel. 
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Fig.1 Facsimile of MSI.A.1-4 


MSI.A.2 (CC5-9) 


Foot Minor Yang vessel. It emerges in front of the malleolus.* A branch 
is situated in the bone.? (The direct path) ascends* and penetrates the outer 


edge of the knee.° It emerges at the outer edge of the thigh and emerges at 
the side. A branch goes to the shoulderblade. The direct path penetrates the 


underarm, emerges at the nape and at the ear, emerges at the zhen,° and 
emerges at the outer canthus of the eye. 
The ailments: ailing from the loss of function in the (toe) next to the little 


toe;’ pain in the outer edge of the shin; coldness in the shin; pain in the 
outer edge of the knee; pain in the outer edge of the thigh; pain in the outer 


edge of the ham;° pain in the side; [1] pain; the occurrence of ma;? pain in 


the broken basin;!9 neck lumps;! deafness; pain in the zhen; pain in the 
front of the ear; pain in the outer canthus of the eye; swelling in the outer 


part of the side. In all cases of (ailing from) these things,” cauterize the 
Minor Yang vessel. 


MSI.A.3 (CC10-12) 


Foot Yang Brilliance vessel. It follows along in the shin. Ascending, it 
penetrates the knee, emerges at the thigh, and presses laterally on the lesser 


abdomen.* Ascending, it emerges at the inner edge of the breast and 
emerges at the throat. It presses laterally on the mouth and, ascending, goes 
to the nose. 

The ailments: ailing from the loss of function in the middle toe; shin 
pain; swelling in the knee; swelling in the abdomen; pain in the inner edge 
of the breast; swelling in the outer part of the [1]; cheekbone pain; stuffy 


nose* and bloody nose; continual hotness with sweating; loss of flesh at the 


cuo;> coldness in the center of the forehead. In all cases of ailing from these 
things, cauterize the Yang Brilliance vessel. 


MSI.A.4 (CC13-15) 


Foot Minor Yin vessel. It emerges in the hollow by the inner malleolus. 


Ascending, it penetrates the calf and enters the poples.! It emerges at the 
thigh, enters the abdomen, and follows along the inner [1] edge of the spine. 
It emerges at the liver,* enters the upper side,’ and is attached to the tongue 
[1]. 

The ailments: ailing from hotness in the foot; pain in the calf;* pain in the 
thigh; pain in the abdomen crossroads” and the inner edge of the spine; liver 
pain; heart pain; feverishness of the heart;! throat [4];2 tongue splitting:? [1] 


exhaustion;* rising [vapor];> [2]; being continually parched;°® coughing 


accompanied by muteness and a craving to sleep. (In all cases of)’ ailing 
from these things, cauterize the foot Minor Yin vessel. 


MSI.A.5 (CC16-18) 


Foot Great Yin® vessel. It emerges at the inner edge of the big toe 
alongside the bone and emerges at the upper edge of the inner malleolus. It 


follows along! the inner edge of the shin, [1] the inner edge of the knee, and 
emerges at the inner edge of the thigh. 

The ailments: ailing from the loss of function in the big toe; pain in the 
inner edge of the shin; pain in the thigh; abdomen pain; bloated abdomen; 


fu [1];2 no craving to eat; a tendency to belch; heart [1];? a tendency for 


zhou.* In all cases of ailing from these things, cauterize the foot Great Yin 
vessel. 


MSI.A.6 (CC19-24) 


Foot Ceasing Yin vessel. It follows along in the big toe and, ascending, 
emerges at the inner edge of the shin. Eight cun up, it intersects the Great 


Yin vessel.° It [1] the inner part of the thigh and, ascending, enters in the 


cuo.® 


The ailments: ailing from loss of flesh at the cuo; frequent urination; a 


craving to drink; swelling in the back of the foot; affliction with numbness. ’ 


In all cases of ailing from these things, cauterize the Ceasing Yin vessel. 
In all cases of having these five ailments and in addition suffering 
feverishness of the heart, death occurs. When ailments of the three Yin 


(vessels) create disorder,! death occurs within ten days. If when pressing a 
vessel it is like three men triply pounding,” death occurs within three days. 


When the vessels are severed for the time it takes to eat, death occurs 
within three days. When there is feverishness of the heart and in addition 
bloating of the abdomen, death occurs. When unable to sleep and in 
addition suffering feverishness of the heart, death occurs. When muck and 


leaking slop continually come out, death occurs.* When ailments of the 
three Yin (vessels) are mixed with ailments of the Yang (vessels), it can be 


treated. As for ailments of the Yang (vessels), when the back seems to be 


streaming with hot water, death occurs. In the case of Yang (vessel) 
ailments where bones are broken and muscles severed, yet there are not Yin 


(vessel) ailments, death does not occur.® 


MSI.A.7 (CC25~26) 


Forearm’ 


Forearm Great Yin vessel. It follows along the upper edge of the muscle! 


and runs along the inner part of the upper arm.” It emerges at the inner edge 
of the underarm and goes to the heart. 

The ailments: heart pain; feverishness of the heart with belching. In all 
cases of ailing from these things, cauterize the forearm Great Yin vessel. 


MSI.A.8 (CC27-28) 


Forearm Minor Yin vessel. It follows along the lower edge of the 
muscle* and emerges at the lower edge on the inner part of the upper arm. It 
emerges at the underarm and runs to the side. 

The ailments: pain in the side. In all cases of ailing from (these)* things, 
cauterize the forearm Minor Yin vessel. 


MSI.A.9 (CC29-30) 


Forearm Great Yang vessel. It emerges at the little finger and follows 


along the lower edge of the bone.> It emerges at the lower edge of the upper 
arm, emerges at the outer edge of the shoulder, and emerges at the nape. It 
[3] outer canthus of the eye. 

The ailments: pain in the outer edge of the forearm. In all cases of ailing 
from these things, cauterize the forearm Great Yang vessel. 


MSI.A.10 (CC3 1-32 


Forearm Minor Yang vessel. It emerges at the middle finger, follows 
along the lower edge of the upper bone of the forearm,° and runs to the ear. 

The ailments: the occurrence of deafness; [1] pain. In all cases of ailing 
from these things, cauterize the forearm Minor Yang vessel. 


MSI.A.11 (CC33-34) 


Forearm Yang Brilliance vessel. It emerges in the middle finger, follows 
along the upper edge of the bone,! and emerges at the [2] of the upper arm. 


Ascending,” it runs to the zhen? and goes to the mouth. 

The ailments: ailing from tooth pain; [4]. In all cases of ailing from these 
things, cauterize the forearm Yang Brilliance vessel. 

In the above, the foot vessels are six; the hand vessels are five. 


Zu (foot) is written in a raised position about one centimeter above the main text in Cl. 
It serves as the heading for MSI.A.1—6. Each of the six foot vessels occurs symmetrically 


on the left and right side, for a total of twelve vessels. 


238 represents the word mai “vessel,” which is consistently written with this graph 


throughout MSI.A. It is composed of three parts: I (blood); 2K (water); and A (eye). 
According to MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, the graph is composed of a variant form 
of fi— (the graph for mai attested in SW, 11B.6b) with the addition of H . The 
“Transcription” also notes that the graph occurs on Warring States seals, and thus may be a 
Warring States seal script graph for the word mai. Two other graphs are used to write mai 


on MSI. MSI.B consistently writes Aik (still using B); and MSI.E.1 writes Aik (attested in 


SW, 11B.6b). The reason for writing the graph with mu/*mjakw § is not clear (it is 
definitely not a phonetic for mai/*mrik). 


3The verb chu 14 occurs many times in MSI.A—B when describing the path of the vessels. 
All occurrences are uniformly translated “emerge,” in the sense of “rise forth.” According 
to SW, 6B.2b, chu means “advance” and the graph depicts a plant rising. Like English 
“emerge,” chu includes the sense that something becomes apparent, that it “rises into 
notice.” When chu is used at the beginning of a vessel description, as in the present case, it 
designates the point from where the vessel arises (see MSI.B.1 and MSI.B.4 for examples 
of other words used to denote a vessel’s point of origin). Ma Jixing argues that occurrences 
of chu at subsequent points in a vessel description mean simply “ascend” or “reach” (1992: 
176, n. 11). I suspect that the sense of “rise into notice” is applicable, and that chu means 
not only that the path of the vessel reaches a particular point on the body, but also that the 
presence of the vessel is detectable at that point. 


*Huai ®R denotes the bony prominence on either side of the ankle (see SW, 2B.24a); 1.e. 
the malleolus. For the most part the use of “outer” and “inner” as well as “upper” and 
“lower” to designate positions on the body in MSI.A—B is readily comprehensible. 
However, in some contexts the use of nei A) is ambiguous, since it also means “in” or 
“inside” in addition to designating an “inner” surface in contrast to an “outer” surface on 


the exterior of the body. 


iS in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as #1, which represents the 
word xi, written #8 in Suwen 41, 11.7a. According to the Wang Bing commentary, xi 
denotes the place at the center of the back of the knee where there is a fold in the skin; 
roughly the center of the poples. 

29 is not attested in received literature; the reading xun is conjectural, based on reading 4) 
as the phonetic. Wei and Hu argue that the graph may be a phonetic loan for tun & 
(buttock; 1992, vol. 1: 2, n. 6). Phonological evidence does not support a loan between 
xun/*sgwjin and tun/*doan; hence I do not accept the proposed loan usage. It is worth 
noting that Li Fang-kuei’s reconstruction of a velar in the Old Chinese initial of xun departs 
from Karlgren (1957), who reconstructs a dental affricate. Ma Jixing argues that the graph 
is a phonetic loan for shen/*sthjin f#, attested at SW, 4B.23b, as a term for the flesh that 
presses laterally on both sides of the spine (1992: 177, n. 14). Thus the “lower xun” would 
designate a point at the lower end of the spine. Ma’s proposed loan usage is arguable and I 
am not firmly convinced. For the time being I leave the graph unidentified. 

3“Press laterally” translates jia 3€. The meaning is that the left and right foot Great Yang 
vessels pass along either side of the spine. All other occurrences of jia in describing the 
path of the vessels have the same meaning; e.g. MSI.A.3, “press laterally on the lesser 
abdomen” and “press laterally on the mouth.” 

41 follow Ma Jixing in reading & as tou 38 (head), and not as a word for the nape as 
suggested in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription” (1992: 177, n. 20). 

“Loss of function” translates fei #£. See Lingshu 10, 3.8b, for an example of the medical 
sense of fei in connection with the vessels: “When (the vessel) is full then the joints grow 
slack and the elbow has loss of function (fez).” The sense of fei includes numbness as well 
as physical impairment. 

OBE (read shui) in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as HfE, which is 
attested in SW, 8A.71b, as a variant graph for tun “buttock.” Shui also denotes “buttock,” 
and is glossed with tun in SW, 4B.25b. 

7On hemorrhoids (zhi #) see MSI.E.142. 

8Because the hand does not lie on the path of the foot Great Yang vessel, Ma Jixing 
proposes reading shou # as the homophonous & “head” (1992: 181, n. 12). While there is 
reason for suspicion about the graph written in the text, the evidence is insufficient and I do 
not accept Ma’s reading. 

9 FE in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as 1. The graph represents the 
word giu, written # in SW, 4A.17a, a defined as “ailing from coldness affecting the nose 
so that it is blocked.” SW, 5A.51a, defines niu fit as “blood coming out from the nose.” 
l«Seizure” translates dian TE (see MSI.E.71). 

2The outer malleolus must be understood here. 

3Ma Jixing suggests that the bone is the malleolus (1992: 184, n. 4), but the shinbone is 
also plausible. Ma also cites evidence for understanding jian [aj in the sense of “in, inside.” 


*Usually MSI.A explicitly distinguishes a branch path from the main path of the vessel 


with the phrase H (2 #4 “the direct path.” I have added the phrase parenthetically for 
clarity. 


5MSI.A-B regularly use lian B® (edge) to add specificity to the identification of points on 
the exterior of the body. 


Of is not attested in early sources. It is attested later as a variant graph for nan ff§, which 
refers to a form of cooked meat (Morohashi 1957-60, vol. 9: nos. 29692-29693). The 
reading zhen/*tjam is based on the phonetic #. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” reads the 
graph as a phonetic loan for zhen/*tjam 4K (headrest), and interprets it as a reference to the 
occipital bone based on Suwen 60, 16.4a. The argument is plausible. Equally plausible is 
the argument cited in KGS, vol. 1: 90, n. 29, that the graph is a phonetic loan for zhun/*tjan 
fit, defined as “cheekbone” in SW, 4B.20b. The difference of consonant *-n in place of *-m 
does not invalidate a phonetic loan. Luo and Zhou cite evidence which suggests that 
several groups of words with consonant *-m already changed to *-n in some Former Han 
dialects (1958: 53). Hence f§ may have already been read *¢jan in the dialect reflected in 
MSI. 


7Le. the fourth toe. The phrase in the original text consists of three graphs “)\ #§ 2X, 
literally “(the one) next to the little toe.” MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” emends the text by 


ES ce 


adding a fourth graph #8 “toe” to the end of this phrase, arguing that it was omitted due to 
scribal error. I judge the text to be acceptable as written. 


8“Ham” translates bi #8, defined as “outer part of the thigh” in SW, 4B.15a. My translation 
derives from the use of bi to gloss tun “buttock” in SW, 8A.71b, which indicates that the 
“outer thigh” denotes the buttock and back part of the thigh; i.e. the ham. 

°MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, and Ma Jixing (1992: 188, n. 7) both identify ma F& 
as an abbreviation of madao jiaying & 7) ?R #, which is attested in Lingshu 10, 3.6a (in 
the description of the foot Minor Yang vessel), as the name for lumps (probably scrofula) 
that appear by the underarm (madao) and the neck (jiaying). Ma also occurs as an ailment 
name in the Zhangjiashan Maishu, “Ailment List’: “When it is located below the underarm 
—it is ma” (MSSW: 72). Although ma and madao are both said to occur in the underarm 
region, I remain skeptical of the identity between the two ailment names. The ailment name 
madao was probably derived from the resemblance of the lump to a type of mussel known 
as madao. | question whether ma in MS1.A.2 and in “Ailment List” can be an abbreviation 
of the proper name of the mussel. Another possible explanation is to identify ma with ma 
#& , which occurs in MSI.E.280-82. From the descriptions there, the ailment is 
characterized by the formation of pustules on the face which burst. 

10“Broken basin” (quepen tR 2 ) denotes the clavicle (see Shiji, 105.20a, and 
commentary). 

Lou # is defined as “swellings on the neck” in SW, 7B.29a—most likely scrofula. 
Maishu, “Ailment List,” also specifies that Jou is an ailment located on the neck (VSSW: 
72). Ma Jixing cites evidence for identifying /ou as a kind of abscess and argues that /ou in 


MSI.A.2 refers more generally to this condition rather than specifically to lumps on the 
neck (1992: 188, n. 10). Ma’s identification of /ou is in part related to the fact that if Jou 
denotes “neck lumps” it overlaps with the same kind of scrofulous ailment that Ma has 
already identified with the ailment name ma above. 

2MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” emends the text by adding #4 on the presumption that the 
final sentence in each vessel description in MSI.A should begin 7 75 UE WM F, as in 
MSI.A.1. I judge the phrase as written to be scribal abbreviation and would not emend the 
text (adding words parenthetically for clarity). 


3 According to Shiming, 3.61, shaofu > ff (lesser abdomen) is the name for the part of the 
abdomen that lies below the navel. Medical literature also refers to this region as the “small 


(/]’) abdomen.” 
44£ in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as #& (see MSI.A.1). 


5From the context here and in two later occurrences in MS1.A.6, cuo M# is the name of a 
part of the body. The graph is attested in pre-Han literature meaning “small” or “chopped” 
(Morohashi 1957-60, vol. 9: no. 29508). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, argues that in 
all three occurrences the graph is a scribal error for bi é. The earliest attestation of bi is in 
medieval sources where it designates the upper thigh region. I am skeptical that a scribe 
would commit the same error thrice; and I suspect that the graph as written is a phonetic 
loan for an anatomical term. Zhou and Xiao (1988: 9, n. 13) cite an argument that 
cuo/*tshuar is a loan for zui/*tshuad F%, which is attested as a word for the penis (see 
MSI.E.134). In MSI.A.6 the path of the foot Ceasing Yin vessel terminates at the cuo; and 
according to Lingshu 10, 3.6b, the foot Ceasing Yin vessel passes by the genitals on the 
way to the lesser abdomen, stomach and liver. Thus the argument is plausible. My own 
proposal is to identify cuo/*tshuar with duo/*duar ®&. The latter graph occurs several 
times in MSI.E; although it is also unattested; it probably denotes the navel (see MSI.E.88). 
This speculation receives added support from Maishu, “Ailment List,” where there is the 
following description of a type of jia #& (conglomeration): “When on the inside it 
constricts the duo (navel?), so that there is no passage from above to below—it is feces 
conglomeration” (VMSSW: 72). Assuming that cuo refers to the navel in MSI.A.3, there 
remains the problem of explaining what it means to have a “loss of flesh at the navel.” 
Perhaps it refers to an ailment similar to the one described in “Ailment List” when the duo 
becomes “constricted.” An analogous condition is described in Lingshu 29, 6.1a: “When 
above the navel (ji ff) the skin is hot and it is hot inside the intestines, then (the feces) 
expelled are yellow like gruel; when below the navel the skin is cold and it is cold inside 
the stomach, then the abdomen becomes bloated.” Further speculation in the absence of 
more certain evidence seems unwise. 


14 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as #1 (see MSI.A.1). 
2The reference to the liver is intended to describe the path that the vessel takes and is not 


related to the correlation between internal organs and vessels as described in Lingshu 10. 
According to Lingshu 10, 3.4b, the foot Minor Yin vessel is associated with the kidney. 


KGS, vol. 1: 93, n. 43, argues that the reference to the liver should not be interpreted as 
meaning the internal organ itself, but rather a location on the surface of the body 
corresponding to the internal position of the liver. The argument is plausible since MST.A— 
B generally specify external points on the body or points near the surface when describing 
the path of a vessel; further, they treat the vessels as a set of separate paths in the body that 
are neither interconnected nor connected to the internal organs. 


3 According to SW, 4B.24b, qu BK specifies the region of the side below the underarm, 
hence the translation “upper side.” 


4Ma Jixing argues that nei A) in this phrase means the “inner surface” of the calf, not “in” 
the calf; and Ma adopts the same interpretation of nei at various points below (1992: 194, 
n. 2). I agree that in the descriptions of the vessel paths, which locate a vessel mainly by 
reference to external points, nei occurring by itself refers to the “inner surface”; e.g. 
MSI.A.6 (“the inner part of the thigh”) and MSI.A.7 (“the inner part of the upper arm’’). 
However, in the ailment lists I suspect that nei alone simply means “in.” 

The term fujie ff #1 (abdomen crossroads) is not attested in received literature. Ma Jixing 
(1992: 194, n. 4) associates the term with gijie $4 #3 (vapor crossroads), which has two 
meanings in medical literature. It is used to name four regions of the body where vapor 
collects in the process of being transported, one of which is the abdomen (see Lingshu 52, 
8.7b). And it is the name of an acupuncture point on the groin (see Lingshu 10, 3.2a). In 
either meaning, the concept of qgijie relies on medical theories that are absent from MSI.A— 
B. In my judgment the term cannot be used to interpret fujie in MS1.A.4. 


l“Feverishness of the heart” translates fanxin ¥& %, an ailment name that also occurs as 
xinfan (see MSI.A.7). In MSI.A.6, MSI.B.7, and MSI.B.8, fanxin is associated with 
incurable, fatal conditions in the vessels. Although fanxin occurs many times in the 
Huangdi neijing, | am not convinced that its meaning there is the same (see Ma Jixing 
1992: 250, n. 2, for one definition). It should also be noted that there was an older concept 
of fanxin that did not rely on vessel theory. Fan itself refers to a burning, feverish pain that 
disturbs a person’s mental and physical composure (Yu Yan 1972: 172). Hanfeizi 34, 
13.247, uses fanxin to describe a condition of unbearable pain. And the Shuanggudui 
Wanwu includes a fragment concerning a drug that “stops fanxin” (Fuyang Han jian 
zhenglizu 1988: 36). 


21 follow Ma Jixing in reading 3A as yan 5A (throat; 1992: 195, n. 9). MSI.B.9 includes 
throat-related ailments in the description of the foot Minor Yin vessel. The ailments 
following the lacuna contain more textual problems which may be resolved by referring to 
the text of MSI.B.9. 

3] follow Ma J ixing in reading /u/*glag # & as a phonetic loan for ce/*thrak #¥ (1992: 
195, n. 10). While the phonological evidence is arguable, the parallel in MSI.B.9 which 
reads shece & $F (tongue splitting) is convincing. 


41 follow Ma J ixing in reading dan/*tan B as a phonetic loan for homophonic # based on 
the parallel in MSI.B.9 (1992: 195, n. 11). SW, 7B.33b, glosses dan as an “exhaustion 


ailment.” For discussion of dan as a type of exhaustion associated with hotness, see Yu Yan 
1972: 144. Ma Jixing interprets the ailment differently (see MSI.B.9). 

>] follow Ma Jixing in filling the lacuna with $& based on the parallel in MSI.B.9 (1992: 
195, n. 12). The ailment concerns the contrary movement of vapor in the vessels (see 
MSI.B.1). 

6M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” reads ff as he "§ (hoarse). I agree with Qiu Xigui that the 
graph should be read as ke *§ (parched, thirsty; 1992: 529). 

™M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” emends the text by adding #4. The emendation is 
unnecessary. 

8B in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” is a printing error for . 

'48 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as #8; the meaning, however, is 
the same as other occurrences of xun {ff (follow along). 

2Wei and Hu argue that fu # should be read as ff “abdomen” (1992, vol. 1: 10, n. 3). 
Even though the two previous occurrences of the word for “abdomen” are written with the 
usual graph, the reading is plausible. 

3The ailment must be either “feverishness of the heart” or “heart pain.” 

4MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, suggests reading zhou IY as zhou ¥¥. The latter is 
glossed in SW, 7B.29a, as “ailment of the heart and abdomen.” Maishu, “Ailment List,” 
describes zhou, written with the graph AY, as a type of “vapor conglomeration” (gijia & 
JE): “As for zhou, when it arises from the spine and chest causing the abdomen to become 
bloated, and it is eased slightly when vapor (i.e. breath) is obtatned—it is vapor 
conglomeration” (MSSW: 72). The reference to “obtaining vapor” suggests that the ailment 
is accompanied by shortness of breath. 

Based on the description of the foot Ceasing Yin vessel in MSI.B.8, the lower point of 
reference for the upward measurement of eight cun must be the inner malleolus. 

See MSI.A.3 on cuo and my conjecture that it refers to the navel. In MSI.B.8 the path of 
the foot Ceasing Yin vessel is said to pass from the lesser abdomen (located below the 
navel) upwards to the canthi. Although the identification of cuo remains speculative, 
reference to the navel in MSI.A.6 would be a logical counterpart to the lesser abdomen in 
MSI1.B.8. 

7“Numbness” translates bi #. Maishu, “Ailment List,” describes bi as follows: “When it is 
located on the body, and (the person) is in a stunned state so when he is [1] he has no 
feeling—it is bi” (MSSW: 72). For further discussion of the association of bi with 
numbness, see Yu Yan 1972: 229-32. 

Te. the foot Minor Yin, Great Yin, and Ceasing Yin vessels. 

2The phrase likens the abnormal, erratic pulse in a vessel to the pounding action of pestle 
in mortar when three people pound simultaneously. The phrase “like triply pounding” also 
occurs in Suwen 20, 6.10b, to describe an abnormal pulse. 


3To say that the vessels are severed means that the pulse in the vessels ceases. The term 
shiging & B in Han texts refers to the amount of time required to consume a meal, not to 
simply swallow a mouthful of food. I do not know how many minutes a meal was 
supposed to last, and depending on the context the exact duration of shiging seems to range 
from a few moments to a rather longer stretch of time. A passage in Suwen 63, 18.2a—3a, 
describes the length of time following acupuncture therapy before the patient recovers 
using four terms to indicate relative time: /i Z (immediately); youging @ tA (some time); 
shiging; and xing shili ging 17] + © (& (the time it takes to travel ten //). By implication, 
“the time it takes to eat” is longer than “immediately” and “‘some time.” 

4Muck and leaking slop” translates tangxie }# tt, referring to diarrhea-like conditions. 
Tang is glossed as “muck” in Guangya, 5A.5b. I translate the two words as two ailment 
names because of Maishu, “Ailment List,” which describes two ailments, one tangjia = F& 
(muck conglomeration) and the other xie: “When it is located in the intestines, is painful, 
nothing transforms, and slop leaks out (xie; here the word describes a symptom)—it is 
muck conglomeration”; “When immediately after eating (the food) is discharged—it is 
leaking slop” (MSSW: 72). It is also possible that tangxie is a single ailment name in 
MSI.A.6, since the compound occurs in Suwen 69, 20.3b; and in Suwen 74, 22.6b. 


SI.e. a hot sweat. 


©The Yang vessels are associated with heaven and external things, hence the association of 
external injuries with the Yang vessels. This idea is stated explicitly in MSI.D. However, in 
MSI.D broken bones and severed muscles are regarded as fatal in connection with Yang 
vessel ailments. 

Bi (forearm) is written in a raised position about one centimeter above the main text in 
C25. It serves as the heading for MSI A.7—11. Bi can also refer to the entire arm. I adopt the 
narrower meaning because the vessel descriptions in MSI.A—B regularly use bi to specify 
the forearm and another word for the upper arm. Each of the five forearm vessels occurs 
symmetrically on the left and right side, for a total of ten vessels. 


!The muscle is the muscle of the forearm, and the reference to the upper edge is to the 
radius (or thumb) side of the forearm (see Ma Jixing 1992: 208, n. 2; and KGS, vol. 1: 97, 
n. 68). 


“Upper arm” translates ru ff, which usually denotes the forequarter of an animal in Han 
sources (SW, 4B.24b). Lingshu 10, 3.1a, attests to medical usage denoting the arm from the 
elbow to the shoulder. Zou # is well attested in received literature in the sense of zou 7E 
(run; see Ma Jixing 1992: 208, n. 3). 

3The lower edge of the muscle is on the ulna (or little finger) side of the forearm (see Ma 
Jixing 1992: 210, n. 2; KGS, vol. 1: 97, n. 68). 

4M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” emends the text by adding the graph Itt. The emendation is 
unnecessary. 

The bone must be the ulna. 

61.e. the lower edge of the radius. 


'Le. the upper edge of the radius. 

2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” places a comma after E , connecting it to the preceding 
sentence. In this instance shang clearly has the meaning “ascend,” and should be read as 
translated. 

>See MSLA.2. 


MSI1.B 
Yinyang Shiyi Mai Jiujing, Jiaben 
RE Bea + — ARR AE RAS 


Cauterization Canon of the Elevenyin and Yang vessels, 
ED. A 


MSI.B.1 (CC35-38) 


Great Yang vessel. It is attached to the heel, in the outer malleolus. It 
emerges in the poples. Ascending, it bores the buttock, emerges in the hip 


joint,! and presses laterally on the spine. It emerges at the nape, ascends the 


corner of the head,” descends the center of the forehead, presses laterally on 
the bridge of the nose, and is attached to the inner edge of the eye. 

When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from:> dashed head;* the eye is as 
if being torn; the nape is as if being axed; chest pain; the waist is as if being 
snapped; the ham cannot rotate;! the upper side is as if knotted; the calf is 


as if being ripped. These constitute heel reversal.” For these (ailments), the 
Great Yang vessel controls the treatment. 
The ailments that it produces are: head pain; ear deafness; nape pain; 


strain in the gian;> cold and hot syndrome;* back pain; waist pain; buttock 


pain; hemorrhoids; pain in the upper side;! calf pain; numbness in the little 
toe—making twelve ailments. 


MSI.B.2 (CC39-42) 


Minor Yang vessel. It is attached to the front edge of the outer malleolus. 


Ascending, it emerges at the outer part of the fish-thigh? and emerges at the 
side. Ascending, it emerges at the front of the ear. 
When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: pain in the heart and side; 


inability to turn from side to side; when severe, lacking fat;> the foot 


turning outward. These constitute Yang reversal.* For these (ailments), the 
Minor Yang vessel controls the treatment. 

The ailments that it produces are: [3] pain; nape pain; side pain; cold and 
hot syndrome; sweating; pain in all the joints; pain in the edge of the ham; 
pain in the fish-thigh; pain in the outer edge of the knee; shaking from 
coldness; numbness in the middle toe—making twelve ailments. 


MSI.B.3 (CC43-47) 


Yang Brilliance vessel. It is attached to the outer edge of the shinbone 
and ascends following along the shin. It bores the kneecap and emerges at 
the edge of the fish-thigh. Ascending, it bores the breast, bores the cheek, 
emerges at the outer edge of the eye, and circles the center of the forehead. 

When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: shivers and ailing from 


coldness; fondness for stretching;! continual yawning; blackness in the 
center of the forehead; ailing from swelling; when severe,” detestation for 


people and fire; when hearing the sound of wood, panicked alarm;* panicky 
heart; the desire to close doors and windows and dwell in isolation; when 
the ailment is severe, the desire to mount high and sing, and to cast off 
clothing and ran. These constitute shin reversal. For these (ailments), the 
Yang Brilliance vessel controls the treatment. 

The ailments that it produces are: pain in the center of the forehead; 


stuffy nose; neck pain;> breast pain; calf pain;® pain in the heart and the 
upper side; swelling in the outer part of the abdomen; intestinal pain; knee 


rigidity;’ numbness in the back of the foot—making ten ailments. 


MSI.B.4 (CC48-49) 


Shoulder vessel.® It arises behind the ear, descends the shoulder, and 


emerges at the inner edge of the elbow.’ It emerges at [3],!° and mounts the 
back of the hand. 


When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: swelling and pain in the 
neck; inability to look back; the shoulder is as if being torn; the upper arm 
is as if being snapped. For these (ailments), the shoulder vessel controls the 
treatment. 

The ailments that it produces are: neck pain; throat numbness; shoulder 
pain; pain in the outer part of the elbow—making four ailments. 


MSI.B.5 (CC50-51) 


Ear vessel.! It arises at the back of the hand and emerges at the outer part 


of the forearm between the two bones, at the lower edge of the upper bone.” 


It emerges at the elbow and enters the ear. 

When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: ear deafness with blurring; 
swelling in the throat. For these (ailments), the ear vessel controls the 
treatment. 

The ailments that it produces are: pain in the outer canthus of the eye; 
cheek pain; ear deafness—making three ailments. 


MSI.B.6 (CC52-53) 


Tooth vessel.° It arises at the index finger and thumb, emerges at the 
upper edge of the forearm, enters the elbow, and mounts the upper arm. It 
bores the cheek, enters the teeth, and presses laterally on the nose. 

When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: tooth pain; cheekbone 
swelling.* For these (ailments), the tooth vessel controls the treatment. 

The ailments that it produces are: tooth pain; cheekbone swelling; 
yellowing of the eye; dry mouth; upper arm pain—making five ailments. 


MSI.B.7 (CC54-57) 


Great Yin vessel. This is the stomach vessel.! It goes alongside the 
stomach,” emerges at the lower edge of the Yin part of the fish-thigh? and at 
the upper edge of the calf, and emerges at the upper edge of the inner 
malleolus. 

When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: (vapor) ascending [1] and 


racing to the heart;4 bloated abdomen; a tendency to belch; wanting to 


vomit after eating—when able to defecate and pass vapor there is welcome 
relief. For these (ailments), the Great Yin vessel controls the treatment. 

The ailments that it produces are: feverishness of the heart by itself— 
death occurs; heart pain and bloated abdomen—death occurs; inability to 
eat, inability to sleep, and strained yawning—when the three are combined, 


death occurs; muck and leaking slop—death occurs; water and blockage— 


6 


when combined, death occurs’—making ten ailments. 


MSI.B.8 (CC58-61) 


Ceasing Yin vessel. It is attached to the clump of hair on the big toe. It 
mounts the upper edge of the back of the foot, one cun away from the inner 
malleolus. It rises five cun above the malleolus and emerges behind the 


Great Yin (vessel).! Ascending, it emerges at the inner edge of the fish- 
thigh, encounters the lesser abdomen, and presses laterally? on the canthi. 
When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: in men, inguinal swelling? 


and shan;* in women, swelling in the lesser abdomen; waist pain; inability 
to raise the head skyward; when severe, the throat is dry; facial blemish. For 


these (ailments), the Ceasing Yin vessel controls the treatment. 


The ailments that it produces are: internal hotness; urine retention;> 


inguinal swelling; pian; shan°—making five ailments. If in addition to 
these five ailments there is feverishness of the heart, death occurs—there is 
no treating it. If there are Yang vessels with ailments at the same time, it can 
be treated. 


MSI.B.9 (CC62-66) 


Minor Yin vessel. It 1s attached to the outer edge of the inner malleolus, 
bores the calf, and emerges at the center of the poples. Ascending, it bores 
the inner edge of the spine, is attached to the kidney,! and presses laterally 
on the tongue. 

When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: hoarse panting; when rising 
from a sitting position the eyes become clouded as if sightless; the heart is 
as if suspended; ailing from hunger; insufficiency of vapor;* a tendency to 
become angry; paiucky heart with the fear that one is about to be seized by 
someone; no desire to eat; the face is moldy black? like the color of 


lampblack; when coughing, there is blood. These constitute bone reversal. 


For these (ailments) the Minor Yin vessel controls the treatment.* 

The ailments that it produces are: hotness in the mouth; tongue splitting; 
throat dryness; rising vapor; |! choking; pain in the throat; exhaustion;? a 
craving to sleep; coughing; mutism—making ten ailments. When 
cauterizing the Minor Yin vessel, eat raw meat heartily, leave the belt loose 
and the hair unbound, and walk with a large stick wearing heavy shoes. The 


moment the cauterization is finished the ailment will desist. 
MSI.B.10 (CC67-69) 


Forearm Great Yin vessel. It is situated in the palm of the hand and 
emerges at the inner Yin part (of the forearm)? between the two bones, at 
the lower edge of the upper bone above the muscle.* It emerges at the inner 
Yin part of the arm? and enters the heart. 

When this (vessel) is moved, one ails from: heart pain with throbbing;® 
pain in the broken basin;’ when severe, one is shaking with both hands 


clasped.8 These constitute forearm reversal. For these (ailments) the 
forearm Great Yin vessel controls the treatment. 


The ailments that it produces are: chest pain; pain in stomach sack;! heart 
pain; pain in the four extremities; conglomeration>—making five ailments. 


MSI.B.I1 (CC70-71) 


Forearm Minor Yin vessel. It arises in between the two bones of the 
forearm and goes along the upper edge of the lower bone below the 


muscle.* It emerges at the inner Yin of the upper arm and enters the heart.° 
When this (vessel) 1s moved, one ails from: heart pain; parched throat 
with the desire to drink. These constitute forearm reversal. For these 
(ailments) the forearm Minor Yin vessel controls the treatment. 
The ailments that it produces are: side pain—making one ailment. 


I According to Wang Bing’s commentary to Suwen 58, 15.7b, yan BK—literally, “press 
down’’—designates the space between the hip joint and the head of the femur. By analogy, 
the femur is likened to the pestle pressing on the hip-joint mortar. 


2 The term toujiao 3A #4 (corner of the head) is not attested in received literature. MWD, 


vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 6, associates it with ejiao 34 #4, which is attested in Lingshu 13, 
4.1b, where it refers to the boundary formed by the hairline along the side of the forechead. 


3 This phrase and the companion phrase “the ailments that it produces are” (see below) 
introduce separate lists of ailments for each vessel in MSI.B. Additionally, a count for the 
number of ailments in the second list is recorded at the end of each vessel description. A 
similar form of listing ailments occurs in Lingshu 10. Ma Jixing cites five different 
explanations of the two lists found in traditional medical commentaries, all of which 
assume that the two lists have a basis in etiological and nosological classification (1992: 
221, n. 1). However, the explanations are based on a level of medical theory not yet in 
evidence in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. My interpretation of the first ailment list 


in MSI.B is that dong #) (move) connotes vascular disturbance arising from a contrary 


movement of vapor in the vessels, a condition also known as jue JR (reversal). 
Significantly, it is stated below that the ailments in the first list in MSI.B.1 “constitute heel 
reversal (jue)”; and five other vessel descriptions also attribute the ailments in the first list 
to “reversal” stemming from a part of the body with which the vessel is associated 
(MSI.B.2, which speaks of “Yang reversal,” is an exception). Shiming, 8.255, gives a basic 
definition of jue which reflects ideas prior to the elaboration of jue in the Huangdi neijing: 
“Jue is when contrary vapor rises from below in a reverse direction and goes upward to 
enter the heart and side” (cf. Yu Yan 1972: 233). The idea that vapor (especially vapor 
entering the body through respiration or eating) should move downward, and that a reversal 
of that pattern causes illness is the central point of MSI.C (although the word jue does not 
occur in MSI.C). The first paragraph in MSI.C explains that maintaining warm feet and a 
cool head ensures that vapor, which moves in the direction of warmth, will move 
downward. This was evidently a fundamental teaching in early hygiene. 

But if the first ailment list is to be associated with vascular disturbance, what is the 
essential difference between it and the second list which enumerates ailments that are 
“produced by the vessel,” especially when many of the ailments are forms of pain 
occurring in both lists? I agree with Liao Yuqun (1989: 21) that the two lists are not based 
on specific etiological or nosological theories. However, I disagree with Liao when he 
argues that the first list belongs to the older, core text; and that the second list arose as a 
form of commentary expanding on the core text. For Liao, the notion of canonical text and 
appended commentary explains the fact that Lingshu 10 expands on the second list (often 
more than doubling the number of ailments) while leaving the first list relatively intact. I 
would attribute the existence of two kinds of concerns in early medicine. The first list may 
reflect a concept of the relation between the vessels and illness that arose in the context of 
early hygiene as documented in Maishu and Yinshu (Prolegomena, Section Three, 
“Physiology”). The prominence of jue “reversal” in the first list might also be explained as 
the influence of hygiene, since the idea of jue reflects early hygienic theory of how vapor 
should move in the vessels. In contrast, the second list appears to focus on counting the 
number of ailments in the second list in MSI.B and for the expansion of the second list in 
Lingshu 10 is because it was in this category that vessels were associated with ailments for 


diagnostic purposes. It is also noteworthy that most ailments with technical names occur in 
the second list (the exception is MSI.B.8, which includes inguinal swelling and shan in the 
first list); and that references to medical prognosis and treatment form part of the second 
list in MSI.B.7—9. Thus, it is the second list that is comparable to the list of ailments in 
MSI.A, whose diagnostic/therapeutic nature is evident in the conclusion to each vessel 
description which states that the vessel in question is to be cauterized whenever one of the 
ailments occurs. 

4 Ma J ixing suggests that “dashed” (chong }#) refers to vapor moving counter to the proper 
direction of flow and “dashing” against the head; i.e. that “dashed head” is a “reversal” 
ailment (1992: 222, n. 2). 

' No doubt due to pain in the thigh and hip joint. 

2 Maishu writes zhong §# (heel). The graph in the corresponding position in the text of 
MSI1B.1 is fragmentary. Undoubtedly because the Lingshu 10, 3.4a, parallel writes huai BR 
(malleolus), MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” writes the latter graph. On re-examination, the 
graph should be written HB. 

3 Qian/*dzjiam ¥ clearly represents an anatomical name, but I am unable to identify it. 
Ma Jixing argues that is a phonetic loan for zhen/*tjam 4% (headrest), referring to the 
occipital bone (1992: 224, n. 3; cf. MSI.A.2). The parallel in MSII.B writes er H (ear) in 
place of gian. As noted by Ma Jixing, er undoubtedly resulted from miswriting the graph 
3 as er #4, which was then altered to B. 

4 SW, 7B.31a, defines nue FZ as “the ailment when cold (chill) and hot (fever) stop and 
start.” According to Maishu, “Ailment List”: “When the body is cold and hot, is parched, 
and the four limbs are painful—it is nue” (MSSW: 72). The name nue is also applied to 
malarial disease in early sources (Yu Yan 1972: 235). 

! Maishu writes qu B& (upper side; n.b., K& in the MSSW transcription is a printing error). 
The graph in the corresponding position in the text of MSI.B.1 is fragmentary and written 
xi A& (poples) in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription.” On re-examination, and also based on 
comparison with one occurrence of gu in C46 and one of xi in C62, the graph in MSI.B.1 
should be written Bk. 

2 The term yugu f& AX (fish-thigh) is not attested in received literature. However, there is 
evidence of anatomical names that liken parts of the body to the shape of a fish. For 
example, Suwen 41, 11.8a, refers to the calf as the “fish belly” (vufu f& AR). MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, suggests that “fish-thigh” refers to the quadriceps of the thigh. 

3 The wording of the parallel at Lingshu 10, 3.6a, indicates that the lack of fat refers to the 
body’s loss of moisture and fat. Perhaps the fat is literally cooked out of the body by the 
heat of “Yang reversal” in the vessel. 

+ The other “reversals” in MSI.B are named according to a part of the body associated with 
the vessel in question. Yang Shangshan’s commentary to Jaisu, 8.83, associates Yang 
reversal with morbific heat. 


' Tt is evident from the Maishu text and from MSILB that the word in the text of MSI.B.3 
should be shen {# (stretch) and not long #€ (dragon). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 5, 
argues that the original graph was probably #1, and speculates on how the graph #2 came 
to be written in the text. 

2 Yang Shangshan’s commentary to TJaisu, 8.74, explains the blackness as the presence of 
Yin vapor. 

3 T follow Yang Shangshan’s gloss of zhi 2 as “severe” in the commentary to Zuisu, 8.74. 
Ma Jixing interprets zhi to mean “when (an ailment) arises” (1992: 234, n. 7). 

4 Yang Shangshan’s commentary to TJaisu, 8.74, explains the antipathy for fire and wood in 
terms of Five Agent theory. Since there is no evidence of Five Agent theory in MSI.B, 
these antipathies have some other basis. 

> The text writes ling #8 (neck). According to MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” this is a 
scribal error for han #8 (jaw). The apparent reason for emending Jing is the occurrence of 
ling in MSI.B.4, where the parallel in Lingshu 10, 3.3b, writes han. However, MSI.B, 
MSILB, and Maishu consistently write Jing. Given that the meaning “neck” fits in each 
context, I do not accept the proposed emendation. 

© For identification of gi & as aname for the calf, see Guangya, 6B.9b. In MSI.B.3 there is 
a lacuna in the text extending from “neck” above to “heart” below. The five graphs added 
from Maishu easily fit the space left by the lacuna. 

7 “Rigidity” translates tiao Bb, which according to SW, 2B.28a, refers to stiffness in the leg 
joints that causes stumbling. 

8 The shoulder vessel corresponds to the forearm Great Yang vessel in MS1.A. 

9 Maishu writes zhou At (elbow). The graph in the corresponding position in the text of 
MSI1.B.4 is fragmentary and is written ru fs (upper arm) in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription.” 
On re-examination, and comparing the graph to one occurrence of zhou in C52, the graph 
in MSI.B.4 should be written AY. Similarly, the graph following zhou is illegible and I 
follow the Maishu text which writes nei AW (inner). The text of MSII.B.4. appears to be 
different since it writes wai 4 (outer; the graph is fragmentary and there is a lacuna above 
it). 

10 At this point the Maishu text writes four graphs & 9. $f “the outer part of the 
forearm by the wrist.” There is not space for four graphs in the lacuna in MSI.B.4 (C48); 
and at the same time, I am unable to determine a plausible abbreviation of the four graphs 
in Maishu. Two possibilities occur to me. Perhaps the restored silk of MSI as shown in the 
plate is inaccurate and the lacuna in C48 is larger than it appears to be; or perhaps the 
fourth graph was omitted from the text due to scribal error and must be added to the three 
graphs that fit the lacuna. I am unable to prove either possibility, and it is equally likely 
that the text of MSI.B.4 is simply different. 

! The ear vessel corresponds to the forearm Minor Yang vessel in MST.A. 

2 The upper bone is the radius. 


3 The tooth vessel corresponds to the forearm Yang Brilliance vessel in MSI.A. 


+ Zhuo WB refers to the cheekbone (SW, 9A.10b), and to the space above the cheekbone and 
below the eye. 


! The identification of the foot Great Yin vessel with the stomach is unrelated to the 
correlation between vessels and organs in Lingshu 10. 


2 “Go alongside” translates pi #%, which represents my reading of bi #& in the original text. 
For attestation of pi in the sense of “go alongside,” see Shiji, 1.4b. and 1.28a. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 2, reads #% as bei 4%, glossed as “cover over.” The phrase in MSI.B.7 
begins the description of the path of the vessel, and the meaning “cover the stomach” does 
not fit the context well. In addition, Lingshu 10, 3.6b, describes the foot Ceasing Yin vessel 
as “pressing laterally on the stomach,” which lends support to reading the phrase in 
MSI.B.7 as translated. 

3 Yin and Yang are used to refer to positions on the exterior of the body, corresponding to 
inner and outer respectively. 

“The ailment name is composed of four graphs -£ [1] #£ -b, with one graph missing in the 
lacuna at the bottom of C54. Perhaps the lacuna is dang #, which appears in the 
corresponding position in MSII.B. The Maishu text writes E 7E -. 1 concur with MWD, 
vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, that the ailment is a reversal ailment where vapor harms the 
heart by moving in a contrary direction. 

> Le. intestinal gas. 

® Both “blockage” (bi FA) and “water” (shui 7K) are included in Maishu, “Ailment List,” 
the former referring to not being able to urinate and the latter to abdominal bloating: 
“When it is located at the forbidden spot (i.e. the genitals) and one is unable to urinate—it 
is blockage”; ““When the abdomen is full while the body, face, feet, and legs all diminish— 
it is water” (VMSSW: 72). For discussion of the two ailments in later medical literature, see 
Ma Jixing 1992: 250, n. 8. 

! The phrase “emerges behind the Great Yin (vessel)” is lost in the lacuna at the bottom of 
C58, and there is also a lacuna in the corresponding position in Maishu. Although there is 
only space for five graphs at the bottom of C58, I fill the lacuna with the six graph phrase 
from MSILB since either one of the two grammatical particles in this phrase (#*, 2) can 
be omitted without affecting the meaning. 

2 Maishu writes jia B® (press laterally). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” writes da XK in the 
corresponding position in MSI.B.8. On re-examination, and comparing it to jia % in C62, 
the graph in MSI.B.8 should be written 3. 

3 For tui 3% (inguinal swelling), see MSIL.E.118. 

+ Shan Ih is applied to several morbid conditions characterized by pain and swelling in the 
region of the heart and abdomen, and sometimes is treated synonymously with tui. Various 
meanings of shan are discussed in Ma Jixing 1992: 253, n. 2; and Yu Yan 1972: 218-20, 
225, 


> For long ¥¥ (urine retention), see MSLE.88. 

© The last two ailment names pose a problem that is not easily resolved. They can be 
plausibly read as a single ailment name, pianshan {fi jl (see below); but if they are read 
thus, there are only four ailments instead of the five stated in the text. Of course, the 
number five is only extant in Maishu (there are lacuae in MSI.B.8 and MSII.B in the 
corresponding position), and we might feel justified in emending the text to read “four” on 
the presumption that Maishu is in error. This solution seems unacceptable because of 
MSI.A.6 which lists five ailments for the foot Ceasing Yin vessel and also describes the 
fatal prognosis when these ailments occur together with feverishness of the heart, 
providing a clear parallel to MSI.B.8. To be sure, the ailments listed are not identical, but 
the number five undoubtedly has a significance of its own. Ma Jixing resolves the problem 
by reading pianshan together and speculating that the fifth ailment name has been omitted 
in MSI.B.8 as well as in the corresponding position in MSII.B. and Maishu (1992:255). My 
approach to the problem is to read the text as written and to treat pian and shan as two 
ailments. Shan already appears in the first ailment list above. Pian is attested in Xunzi 5, 
3.47, referring to hemiplegia, usually written pianku ‘if 44 (withering on one side). 
Lingshu 23, 5.4b, describes pianku as follows: “The body is useless on one side and is 
painful. Speech is not altered and the will is not disordered.” 

Despite my skepticism of reading pianshan as a single ailment in MSI.B.8, the 
alternative merits careful consideration since the usage is attested in the Huangdi neijing; 
however, the first graph of the name has been altered in the received text. In the second 
ailment list of the foot Ceasing Yin vessel in Lingshu 10, 3.6b, the ailment hushan MM ih 
(fox shan) occurs. Akahori argues that the Lingshu hu 4 is a corruption of MSI.B.8 pian 
fi (1989: 21). The Yang Shangshan commentary in Zaisu, 8.84, explains the ailment as 
follows: “The fox cannot urinate at night and is first able to do it at dawn. The human 
ailment resembles the fox. The list (in the description of the foot Ceasing Yin vessel) reads 
hushan; and there are editions that write tuishan #8 WL. It refers to the ailment piantui {i 
#8.” The name hushan also occurs in Lingshu 47, 7.9a; 49, 8.4b; and in Suwen 64, 18.7a. 
And in medical literature after the Huangdi neijing, “fox shan” continues to be described 
as a distinctive type of shan ailment associated with inguinal hernias (Yu Yan 1972: 228— 
29). Yang Shangshan’s commentary is significant because it documents the name piantui 
“inguinal swelling on one side” when identifying “fox shan.” Evidently even after hu “fox” 
replaced pian “‘on one side” in the name of the ailment—and the fox was introduced into its 
etiology—the identification of the ailment as a form of asymmetrical “inguinal swelling” 
was still understood. 

! The kidney happens to be the organ correlated with the foot Minor Yin vessel in Lingshu 
10. While reference to the kidney in MSI.B.9 may have some bearing on the later vessel- 
organ correlations, it cannot be interpreted as evidence of such correlations in MS1.B. 

2 The ailment may refer to a general shortage of vapor in the body and its vessels as well as 
to shortness of breath. Zaisu, 8.79, connects this ailment to the next one, which is fear 
rather than anger: “When there is insufficiency of vapor, there is a tendency to become 


frightened.” According to the Yang Shangshan commentary, the “insufficiency” is of the 
vapor in the foot Minor Yin vessel. 

3 “Moldy black” translates yan 2, defined in SW, 10A.59a, as the “deep black of (molded) 
fruit.” 

4 Phi © (treatment) is not written in the text and should be regarded as a case of scribal 
omission. 

' Le. a “reversal” of the movement of vapor in the vessels. 

2 “Exhaustion” translates dan (see MSI.A.4). The second ailment list in Lingshu 10, 
3.4b, has the ailment huangdan & B (yellow dan; i.e. jaundice) instead. Ma Jixing argues 
that because received medical literature generally associates the foot Minor Yin vessel with 
jaundice the ailment in MSI.B.9 should be understood as jaundice rather than as exhaustion 
(1992: 264, n. 7). In received literature the use of dan #§ and homophonous dan is 
confused (see SW, 7B.33b, and Duan Yucai commentary), so Ma’s interpretation is 
plausible. 

3 The forearm must be understood here (the word for forearm is written in Maishu). Inner 
and Yin are synonymous, both referring to the inner surface of the forearm. 

* The upper bone is the radius. 

> Bi ®, which in all other occurrences in MSI.A-B refers to the forearm, is suspect. 
Although bi can refer to the arm in general, which is how I have translated it here, it is 
likely that bi is an error for ru fs (upper arm). There is a lacuna in the corresponding 
position in Maishu, while MSI.B also writes bi. The best evidence for scribal error is the 
description of the path of the forearm Minor Yin vessel in MSI.B.11 which is similar to 
MSI.B.10, and which specifies the upper arm at this point. 

6 Pangpang # % is a descriptive compound that suggests the quality of surging water 
(Guangya, 6A. 10b). The corresponding position in MSII.B uses the same compound, but 
in Maishu the compound is pengpeng 3% 3%. SW, 5A.34a, glosses peng as the “sound of 
drumming.” 

7 Le. the clavicle. 

8 Even clasping one’s hands cannot suppress the excruciating pain. 

! 3% is not attested in received literature (the same graph appears in the corresponding 
position in MSII.B). I follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading the graph as wan B&, 
for which the variant graph ft also occurs. Wan refers to the stomach in its capacity as the 
receptacle for food (see Suwen 33, 9.10b, which attributes the inability to get food to go 
down to blockage in the “stomach sack”). Maishu writes gi & (calf). While the inclusion 
of “pain in the four extremities” just below in the second ailment list increases the 
plausibility of gi, | suspect that wan is the better reading. 

2 T follow the emendation in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” which adds xintong \ 7H 
(heart pain) to the text. The ailment is included in Maishu and MSIL.B. It is a clear case of 


scribal omission since the text only names four ailments and yet gives a final count of five 
ailments. 

3 “Conglomeration” translates jia J&R. Jia refers to a variety of growths or internal 
blockages that occur primarily in the abdomen and intestines (Yu Yan 1972: 129). Maishu, 
“Ailment List,” gives the names of the following types: male conglomeration (intestinal), 
blood conglomeration (intestinal), vapor conglomeration (abdominal), fat conglomeration 
(abdominal), feces conglomeration, and muck conglomeration (VSSW: 72). 

+ The lower bone is the ulna. 

> Both Maishu and MSILB conclude the description of the vessel path with the pharse A 
7% FA “enters the heart.” In MSI.B.11 there is a lacuna at the bottom of C70 that begins 
where this phrase should be and extends into the beginning of the next paragraph. I differ 
with MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” which omits this phrase and adds only the subsequent 
five graphs to fill the lacuna. According to my calculations there is sufficient space to add 
all eight graphs as written in the corresponding positions in Maishu and MSILB. 


MSI.C 
Maifa 
Aik 3 
Model of the Vessels 


MSI.C (CC72-83) 

May the model of the vessels be clearly taught to those below.! The 
vessels are also something the sage prizes. As for vapor, it goes to the lower 
part (of the body) and harms the upper part; it follows warmth and departs 
from coolness. The sage has a cold head and warm feet.? To treat ailments, 
take away the surplus and increase what is insufficient.! When vapor 
ascends and does not descend, discern which vessel has excess and 
cauterize it at the ring.” If the ailment is severe, go up two cun above the 
ring and perform an additional cauterization.> If vapor emerges, lance the 
vessels at the poples and elbow with a lancing-stone.* 

The use of the lancing-stone to open vessels must conform to the plan. 
When an abscess or swelling has pus, gauge its size and then lance it. When 
lancing there are four harms.! When the pus is deep and lancing is shallow, 
it is called “not reaching’”—the first harm. When the pus is shallow and the 
lancing is deep, it is called “exceeding’”—the second harm. When the pus is 
large and the lancing-stone is small, it is called “seeping”; when seeping 
occurs, the pollution is not eliminated—the third harm.? When the pus is 
small and the lancing-stone is large, it is called “overflow”; when overflow 
occurs, good flesh is injured—the fourth harm. When pus is abundant and 


deep, the top is black and large. When pus is slight and deep, the top is 
black and small. When pus is abundant and shallow, the top is white and 
large. When pus is slight and shallow, the top is white and small. It is 
imperative to investigate this. When there is pus, cauterization cannot be 


used.! 
The way to examine the vessels. Place the left [hand five cun up from the 


malleolus] and press on it.2 Place the right hand at the malleolus and 
palpate it.? If other vessels are full and this one alone is empty, it controls 


the ailment. If other vessels flow evenly! and this one alone is blocked, it 
controls the ailment. If other vessels are still and this one alone is moved, it 
controls the ailment. Now, the vessels that have constant movement are the 
Minor Yin of the shin and the Great Yin and Minor Yin of the forearm. 


These (vessels) normally have movement;> and when it is rapid, ailments 
occur. These provide the basis for deciding when there is excess in the 
vessels. For the remainder, carefully discern the excess in the corresponding 


vessel.* The vessel connections°—let it be written and thoroughly studied. 
Pupils, be devoted and respectful. Study [4] {4} [6] words, it 1s imperative 
to investigate them. 


IThis sentence is not included in Maishu. The term maifa fff 3£ (model of the vessels) 
refers to the physiological theory of the vessels and its medical application as well as to a 
genre of medical literature. Both meanings occur in the Shiji account of Chunyu Yi. 
Beginning with the first of Chunyu Yi’s medical case histories, at Shiji, 105.9b, Chunyu Yi 
regularly quotes from a Model of the Vessels to provide theoretical support for his 
diagnoses. And at Shiji, 105.21b, Chunyu Yi refers to the “model of the vessels” as the 
invention of ancient sages for the purpose of elucidating the structure of the body and 
classifying the ailments that effect it. See also, Swwen 4, 1.15b, which concludes a 
discussion of the effects of the seasons on the body and its ailments with the statement, 
“this is the model of the vessels for the average person”; and Swwen 67, 19.9b, which 
quotes from a work entitled Model of the Vessels to demonstrate an argument. 

2“Goes to the lower part” translates dao xia 2!) TF. The corresponding position in Maishu 
writes li xia #] F (benefits the lower part). Since “benefit” is the standard antonym of 
“harm,” it is tempting to emend dao in MSI.C. I hesitate to make the emendation for 
several reasons. Dao is grammatically acceptable and to reject it solely because it does not 
form the standard antonym pair is incautious. In addition, dao does express the contrast 
between where the vapor should go and the harm it causes if it ascends instead. Given 
other instances where Maishu adds rhetorical words and rewords difficult phrases, it is 
possible that an earlier dao was altered to /i. 


3This observation on the physiology of the sage concludes the brief paean to the theory of 
the vessels, and MSI.C next shifts to a discussion of how to apply vessel theory to treating 
ailments. The image of the sage, whose warm feet ensure that vapor is drawn downward, is 
related to Warring States ideas about macrobiotic hygiene. Similar ideas occur in the 
Warring States jade inscription on circulating vapor, in which downward movement is the 
key (see Prolegomena, Section Four, “Techniques’’). The sage’s warm feet also call to mind 
the passage in Zhuangzi 6, 103, which speaks of the “perfected man of antiquity” who 
“breathes with the heels.” Both the warm feet theory of MSI.C and the Zhuangzi’s “heel- 
breathing” have their origins in forms of breath cultivation designed to circulate vapor by 
generating warmth in the lower limbs. 

The idea of a cold head to balance the warm feet in MSI.C differs from Huangdi neijing 
passages that refer to the face as able to withstand coldness because it is the place where all 
Yang vessels meet. See Ma Jixing 1992: 281, for relevant citations; and Unschuld 1986b: 
446, for a translation of the Nanjing passage concerning the face (Ma’s interpretation of 
MSI.C based on the Huangdi neijing misses the significance of the idealized physiology of 
the sage described in MSI.C). 


IThe principle of treating ailments by restoring equilibrium in the vessels is standard in the 
Huangdi neijing. For example, Suwen 60, 16.1a, states that, “to regulate the Yin and Yang, 
replenish when there is insufficiency and drain when there is surplus.” The same principle 
also existed in ancient macrobiotic hygiene as attested in the Maishu, “Care of the Body,” 
passage which states that, “when the vessels are brimful, drain them; when empty, fill 
them; when still, stay in attendance on them” (MSSW: 74). 


2 Suwan 80, 24.5b, discusses “having surplus” and “vapor ascending and not descending” 
as aspects of the morbid condition of jue FR (reversal). In my judgment, the condition 
described in MSI.C is comparable to the reversal ailments of MSI.B (see MSI.B.1). The part 
concerning cauterization is more problematic—especially the interpretation of the word 
huan 3, which I translate as “ring.” The grammer of the phrase “cauterize it at the ring” 
& 3x Mm ® Z is parallel to the phrase below, “lance the vessels at the poples and elbow 
with a lancing-stone” i@ 82 AY 2 Aik tf We 2; and I am convinced that the best 
explanation of the two occurrences of huan in MSI.C is to treat the word as a noun for a 
part of the anatomy. Ma Jixing cites the acupuncture point named huangu 5x € located in 
the navel and suggests that huan in MSI.C refers to the navel region (1980: 23). My own 
speculation is that huan “ring” refers to the waist (vao #). A related term in MSVI.B.1, 
zhouhuan JA) #& (encircling ring), I also identify as the waist. Although this usage is 
unattested in received literature, the idea of the waist as the central ring around the body is 
well documented. SW, 3A.39b, glosses yao “waist” as the “middle of the body,” and 
explains the graph as a depiction of a person clasping both hands around the waist. The 
Huangdi neijing acknowledges the importance of the waist for vessel theory by including a 
special vessel that rings the waist even with the navel called the daimai #3 Mk (belt vessel). 
Its nature and function differ from the twelve Yin and Yang vessels of the hands and feet 
(cf. Unschuld 1986b: 322) yet Swwen 44, 12.10a, states that the Yin and Yang vessels 


“belong to the belt vessel”  5& lik. The idea in MSI.C is to correct the ascending vapor 
in the vessels by cauterizing a central point on the body that might induce the vapor to re- 
descend (since vapor “follows warmth”). Even though one is supposed to determine which 
vessel “has excess,” I doubt that cauterization was performed at discrete places around the 
waist corresponding to the path of each vessel (impossible in any case for the hand 
vessels). The treatment appears to be relatively simple and unrelated to the vessel theory 
and therapy found in the Huangdi neijing. Ma Jixing (1992: 282-83) rejects his earlier 
identification of huan as an anatomical term in favor of a more theoretically elaborate 
interpretation of MSI.C. His new understanding of huan is grammatically implausible, and 
I am skeptical of his general interpretation. 


3Presumably when the reversal ailment is severe, a single cauterization at the waist is 
insufficient to induce the vapor to descend and a second cauterization must be performed 


higher on the body than the first. I interpret yang & in the sense of “rise, go up,” not as a 
reference to Yang. 


*For the phrase @ i “if vapor emerges,” the corresponding position in Maishu writes 
— | F “if vapour now ascends and now descends.” I suspect that the latter version is a 


paraphrase of the former. The grammatical use of yi — in the sense of “either/or” or 
“now/now” when referring to an unstable physiological condition is attested in Suwen 62, 
17.4a: “Blood and vapor leave their abodes, now full and now empty. Blood bonds to Yin 
and vapor bonds to Yang, thus causing panicky wildness.” For “vapor to emerge” or “vapor 
to now ascend and now descend” appears to designate the most severe form of the reversal 
ailment, one where treatment with cauterization is inadequate. Perhaps the ailment is 


similar to the ailment suffered by the Prince of Guo #% A Ff as described in Shiji, 105.3b— 
6a. According to the account, the palace experts believe that he has died of “violent 


reversal” (baojue 3 BA): “The Prince was ailing from blood and vapor being untimely so 
that they crossed one another and could not be drained. When it violently erupted to the 
outside, this caused internal harm. The essence and spirit were unable to stop the evil vapor 
so that the evil vapor accumulated and could not be drained. Therefore Yang was slack 
while Yin was tense. Thus he experienced violent reversal and died.” While Bian Que’s 
diagnosis is that the Prince’s ailment is “corpse reversal” (shijue F) #&) and that the patient 
is still alive, his description of the ailment continues to focus on disorder among the 
vessels: “The Yang vessels plummet downward and the Yin vessels fight upward. The 
converging vapor is blocked and does not pass through.” It is plausible to interpret “vapor 
emerging” in MSI.C as related to the “violent eruption which caused internal harm” in the 
Shiji account, the idea being that a morbid condition (perhaps vapor that ascends and 
descends) makes it impossible for vapor to flow normally and that even cauterization does 
not prevent it from erupting. Under these circumstances MSI.C introduces the use of the 
lancing-stone (bian WE, more often written %Z) to cut open vessels at the poples and elbow 
and allow the vapor to drain. 

SW, 9B.32a, defines bian as a verb meaning “lance an ailment with a stone”; and the 
word is used both as a verb and a noun in MSI.C. MSI.C and the single occurrence of bian 


in MS1.E.135 confirm pre-Han and Han sources that describe the use of sharpened stones to 
drain pus from abscesses and to relieve pressure in swellings. The significance of the 
lancing-stone in MSI.C in connection with the transition from cauterization to acupuncture 
is discussed in the Prolegomena, Section Three, “Therapy.” 


'See the Prolegomena, Section Three, “Therapy,” for discussion of a Lingshu parallel to 
this account of draining pus with the lancing-stone, which speaks instead of acupuncture 
needles. 

2«Seeping” translates Jan ¥%, which is listed among words meaning zi 38 (soak) in 
Guangya, 2B.7a. The third and fourth harms concern the choice of a lancing-stone, which 
depends on the amount of pus to be drained: large lancing-stones for large amounts of pus 
and small lancing-stones for small amounts. If the lancing-stone is too small for the amount 
of pus, the undrained pus “seeps” and the abscess continues to fester. 


Due to the fragmentary condition of the silk, MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” errs in 
identifying a single column in this part of the text as two columns (CC79-80). Maishu 
permits correction of the error (“Transcription,” n. 4 states that CC79—80 may be a single 
column). The error is corrected in my transcription. In MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” C81 
should be renumbered C80 and so forth to the end of the numbering sequence with C88 in 
MSI.D, which should be renumbered C87. 

2The bracketed words represent lacunae in both MSI.C and Maishu that have been filled in 
accordance with the emendation proposed by Ma Jixing, who adds the graphs = £ A RR 
4H VY from a parallel passage in Taisu, 14.185 (1992: 292, n. 2). Textual parallels also 
occur in Suwen 20, 6.11la; and Zhenjiu jiayi jing, 4.27a. The lacuna in MSI.C has sufficient 
space for the six graphs. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” and the new transcription of MSI.C 
appended to MSSW: 74, do not include this emendation; but both transcribe two graphs 7£ 
™ at the end of the lacuna, which conflict with the proposed emendation. On re- 


examination, I find that ff is in fact the top of 3 (an “press”) below, As for , I am 
unable to discern the graph written in the text. 


3“Palpate” translates tan #, glossed with tan $R in SW, 12A.44b. While the primary 
meaning of both words is “search out,” they are also used to refer to grasping something 
and feeling it with the hand (Erya, 2.10b, and commentary). The parallels in Taisu, Suwen, 
and Zhenjiu jiayi jing all write dan ## (strike), meaning that the right hand should strike the 
malleolus with a tapping motion. Ma Jixing argues convincingly that tan “palpate” is the 
best reading (1992: 108). 

MSI.C and the parallels in received medical literature present a paradigm of vessel 
diagnosis, but none specify which vessel is being diagnosed. According to the Yang 
Shangshan commentary in Jaisu, 14.185, the vessel is the foot Great Yin vessel because it 
emerges at the upper part of the inner malleolus and then intersects the foot Ceasing Yin 
vessel eight cun above the malleolus. The diagnostic technique as described in the Jaisu 
text and explained by Yang Shangshan entails tapping the vessel at the malleolus with the 
right hand while the left hand feels for a response up above. It is likely that MSI.C also 
understands the foot Great Yin vessel as the one being diagnosed. According to MSI.B.7, 


the path of the foot Great Yin vessel descends from the stomach and ends at the “upper 
edge of the inner malleolus”; and in MSI.B.8, the foot Ceasing Yin vessel “rises five cun 
above the malleolus and emerges behind the Great Yin vessel.” Thus in MSI.C, the left 
hand is pressing precisely at the intersection of the Great yin and Ceasing Yin vessels while 
the right hand is probably palpating the Great Yin vessel at the malleolus. The similarity 
between MSI.C and received medical literature ends here. In the sentences below, MSI.C 
judges the condition of the vessel by comparing the vessel being diagnosed—called “this 


one” (ci tL)—to “other vessels” (tuo mai 'G Hi), whereas received medical literature looks 
at the response within the vessel being diagnosed. Ma Jixing interprets mai in the sense of 
the “pulse” in the vessel and argues that tuo mai refers to the “other pulse,” meaning the 
pulse where the right hand is positioned, while “this one” refers to the pulse where the left 
hand is positioned (1992: 295, nn. 1-2). Thus he argues that the diagnostic technique is 
basically similar to the received medical literature. Even if one accepts the identification of 
mai as the pulse (which is unlikely here, and occurs nowhere else in the Mawangdui 
medical manuscripts), the grammar of tuo mai and ci requires considerable forcing to 
produce Ma’s interpretation. I think it best to simply acknowledge that the diagnostic 
technique described in MSI.C is different. 


lPlow evenly” translates gu/*kwat 3H, glossed in SW, 11A—2.43a “well-ordered water.” 
The corresponding position in Maishu writes gu/*kwat 74 (smooth). 


2“Blocked” translates shuai/*sljat , glossed in SW, 13A.40b as a “bird-catching net” (the 
graph is explained as a depiction of a net on a pole). This meaning is not attested outside of 
the SW, and my speculation that it may have the extended meaning of “block” is tentative 
(most occurrences of shuai borrow the graph to represent a word meaning “lead” or 
“follow”). Shuai/*sljat contrasts with gu “smooth” in Maishu (the first word is missing in 
MSI.C). The SW includes two words that both are glossed as “not smooth,” 1.e., “rough, 
blocked”; SW, 2A.40b, se/*srjap #R; and SW, 11A—2.11b, se/*srjak 3%. Although they are 
phonetically distinct, the two words were used interchangeably in Han texts as antonyms of 
gu “smooth.” Perhaps shuai/*sljat represents a third previously unattested antonym of gu. 


3The blood pulse is responsible for the idea that certain vessels “normally have 
movement.” 


4MSI.C leaves many matters unexplained. Assuming that the technique for diagnosing the 
foot Great Yin vessel has been described above, details concerning where and how to 
diagnose the other foot vessels are missing; and nothing is said about diagnosing the hand 
vessels. After this sentence Maishu has a different conclusion which does not include the 
final sentences of MSI.C: “The method for treating ailments. Discern which (vessel) 
erupted first and treat it. When several vessels erupt in ailments together, pick the one that 
is most severe and treat it first.” 


“Connection” translates xuan/*gwian &, glossed in SW, 9A.17b, as xi SE (attach, 
connect). The term “vessel connections” probably designates the set of vessels “attached” 
to the body along paths described in MSI.A—B. I reject MWD, vol. 4., “Transcription,” 


which reads #& as a phonetic loan for xuan/*gwin %& (darkness, subtlety). The 


phonological evidence is arguable, and the meaning “subtlety of the vessels” has nothing to 
recommend it. 


MSI.D 
Yin Yang Mai Sihou 
R= Ra Aik 5E tee 
Death Signs of the Yin and Yang Vessels 


MSI.D (CC84—-87) 
All three Yang (vessels) are the vapor of heaven. Among their ailments, 
only the cases where bones are broken and skin is ripped are the sole 


occasion when death occurs.! All three Yin (vessels) are the vapor of earth, 
and are the vessels of death. When ailments of the Yin (vessels) create 


disorder, death occurs within ten days.* The three Yin (vessels) putrefy the 
depots and rot the intestines, and they control killing.* 

[2] the five forms of death.* When the lips turn outward and the groove 
beneath the nose is full, flesh has died first. When the gums become level 
and the teeth long,° bone has died first. When the face is black and the eyes 
—fixed with fear’/—gaze obliquely, vapor has died first. When floss-like 
strands of sweat emerge that stick and do not flow, blood has died first.! 
When the tongue binds and the testicles curl up,” muscle has died first. 
When all five occur, he will not live.> 


!Compare the statement in MSI.A.6 on the Yang vessels. 
2Compare the statement in M/ST.A.6 on the Yin vessels. 


3The sentence identifies the Yin vessels as the source of decay in the body. Reference to 
the depots (liver, heart, spleen, lung, kidney) and intestines (large and small) is metonymy 
for the body and does not imply any theoretical correspondence between the Yin vessels 


and these organs. In Maishu this sentence occurs ahead of the previous sentence (“When 
ailments of the Yin....’’). 

*Maishu has a different opening sentence: “Whenever discerning the signs of death.” 
Lingshu 10, 3.7a—b, lists fatal signs for five Yin vessels (the hand Ceasing Yin vessel is not 
included) using language that is sometimes similar to MSI.D. For example, when “the 
vapor is severed in the foot Great Yin (vessel),” one of the signs is that “the lips turn 
outward”; and the conclusion is that “flesh has died first.”” The contents of MSI.D reflect 
older physiological ideas which were later subsumed within Huangdi neijing vessel theory 
(see Prolegomena, Section Three, “Physiology’’). 

ST translate ren A as “groove beneath the nose” on the basis of Lingshu 10, 3.7a, which has 
the compound renzhong A. A (human middle). The compound denotes the nasolabial 
groove (see Ma Jixing 1992: 308, n. 4). 

Te. the guns recede, exposing the teeth. 

7T follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading Er (i.e. huan “ring”) as giong & (also 
written &), glossed in SW, 4A.5b, as “eyes gazing startledly.” 

' Maishu reverses the third and fourth signs, making the third a sign of blood dying first 
and the fourth a sign of vapor dying first. 

2“Bind” translates jun #8, glossed in SW, 7A.48a, as “bind with a cord.” The graph is 
written #4 in MSI.D, and is miswritten as #4 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” which reads 
the latter graph as xian [4 (drop down). Lingshu 10, 3.7b, uses the phrase “the tongue curls 
up and the testicles contract” to describe “muscle dying first.” In MSI.D, “bind” refers to 
the stiffening of the tongue as it contracts, and it is the testicles that “curl up.” 

3Maishu has a different conclusion: “In all, the signs are five. When one signs appears, act 
first to keep the person alive.” 


MSI.E 
Wushier Bingfang 
At-WA 
Recipes for Fifty-Two Ailments 


MSL.E.1! 
Various Wounds (MSI.E.2—18) 


Rigidity Due to a Wound (MSI.E. 19-24) 
Infant-cord Rigidity (WST.E.25) 

Infant Ailing from Spasms (MSI.E.26) 
Infant Convulsions (MSI.E.27) 

Mad Dog Bites a Person (MSI.E.28—30) 
Dog Bites a Person (MSI.E.3 1-33) 

Nest (MST.E.34—35) 

Xixia (MSI.E.36) 

Wuhui (Monkshood) Poisoning (MSI.E.37-43) 
Scorpion (MST.E.44—49) 

Leeches Bite (MSI.E.50—51) 

Lizard (MSI.E.52-63) 

Warts (MSI.E.64—70) 

Seizure Sickness (MSI.E.71—72) 

Baichu (MS1.E.73-—75) 

Dadai (MS1.E.76—77) 

Ming (MSI1.E.78) 


Quan (MSI.E.79) 

[1] zhe (MSI.E.80-83) 

Yun (MS1.E.84—85) 

To Make a Person Ailing from the Horse not Have Spasms (MSI.E.86) 


To Make a Person Ailing from the [1] not Have Spasms! 
To Make a Person Ailing from the Sheep not Have Spasms 
To Make a Person Ailing from the Snake not Have Spasms 
Various Eating Ailments 

Various [1] Ailments 

Urine Retention Ailment (MSI.E.88—114) 

When Urine Has [1] Sediment (VST.E.115) 

Lard Urine (MSI.E.116) 

Swollen Scrotum (MSI1.E.117) 

Intestine Inguinal Swelling (MSI.E.118-41) 

Vessel Hemorrhoid (MSI.E.142) 

Male Hemorrhoid (MSI.E.143—-46) 

Female Hemorrhoid (MSI.E.147—54) 

Anus Itchiness (MSI.E.155—56) 

Ju Abscess Ailment (MS1.E.157—73) 

[2] (MSI.E.174—75) 

[1] Burns (MST.E.176—93) 

Shin Burns (MST.E.194—97) 

Shin Wounds (MST.E.198—99) 

Scabies (MSI.E.200—223) 

Snake Bite (MST.E.224) 

Abscess (MSI.E.225—32) 

Lacquer (MS1.E.233-39) 

Chewing by Bugs (MS1.E.240-48) 

Dry Itch (MSI.E.249-56) 

Old Scabbing (MSI.E.257—70) 

Gu (MSI.E.271—75) 

Child Sprite (MSI.E.276—77) 

Removing a Person’s Horse Warts (MSI.E.278-—79) 
Treating Facial Pustules (MSI.E.280—-82) 
Altogether Fifty-two 


MSLE.2 (CC1-2) 


Various Wounds” 

[2] lard! and gancao (licorice), two portions of each; gui (cinnamon), 
Jiang (ginger), jiao (zanthoxylum), [22]. Crush one ball in a cup of liquor 
and drink it.> Drink once daily. {1} [1] {1} [?]. 


MSLE.3 (CC3-4) 


Another. [4] qu," made to be the size of small beans.° Then combine with 


one dou of chida (adzuki beans) and [1]. Again smith® [11] {1} [3]. Drink 
the liquid, entirely consuming the dregs along with the liquid. Eat it as you 
wish. It relieves pain {1} [?]. 


MSLE.4 (CC5-7) 


Another. Smith ji ! [2] soak using pure liquor,2 and shape into wafers. 
Bake in a pottery kettle, using charcoal [13] soak [1]. Bake as [before].° 


Then smith. Put a three-fingered pinch into a half cup of warmed liquor.* 


[15] ones, smith one hundred times; for large [1] ones, (smith) eighty times; 
and for small ones, (smith) forty times. Smith until fine.° 


MSLE.5 (CC8-9) 


Another. Incinerate the feathers of a white chicken and scalp hair.° Smith 
each in equal amounts. Smith eight times that amount of hundred-grass- 


residue ash’ and [6]. [Crush]® one ball in one cup of warmed liquor and 
drink it. 


MSLE.6 (C10) 


Another. For a blade wound, incinerate sheep feces and spread (the feces) 
on it. 


MSLE.7 (C11) 


Another. To stop blood from coming out, incinerate scalp hair and press it 
on the wound. 


MSLE.8 (C12) 


Another: To cause the wounded person not to feel pain and not to have 
blood coming out, take an old cattail mat {1} [3] incinerate [4] the wound. ! 


MSLE.9 (C13) 


Another. When blood is coming out of the wounded person, chant this 
incantation: “Man, staunch! Woman, vinegar!” Draw five lines on the 
ground and [1] it. 


MSLE.10 (C14) 


Another. To cause the wound to not form a scar, take pig lard and [1] 
yan.* Smith together and spread (the salve) on it. 


MSLE.11 (C15) 


Another. Spread a man’s slime on it.> Every time, a scar does not form. 
MSI.E.12 (C16) 


Another. For a metal wound, use lard, wuhui (monkshood), and [2] {2} 
[1] fry.! Apply (the salve) to it. 


MSLE.I3 (CC17-18) 


Another. For a wound, use one handful of xuduan (teazel), two long 
sticks” of du [1],> two sticks of huanggin (skullcap), [1] sticks of gancao 
(licorice), two [1] of autumn wuhui (monkshood),* and two saucers of [4].° 
Then fry together [1] cooked. Wring it in a cloth to obtain the liquid.® Use 
old hemp-wadding’ [2]. Spread (the salve) on it. 


MSLE.14 (CC19-20) 


Another. For [1], smith huanggin (skullcap) and [5] pig lard [2] it. Then 
wring it in a cloth [8]. Swab® (the salve) on it. 


MSLE.15 (C21) 


Another. For an old wound, mince! xing (apricot) pit kernels. Beat in 
rancid lard? and seal the wound. The bugs then come out. Previously 
tested.° 


MSLE.16 (C22) 


Another. Put xiaoshi (niter)* in hot water and wash the abscess with it.° 
MSI.E.17 (CC23-—24) 


Another. Recipe to cause a metal wound not to be painful. Take a fenshu 


(mole),° and dry and smith it. Take a zhiyu,’ and incinerate and smith it. [2] 
xinyi (magnolia bud) and gancao (licorice), each in the same amount as the 
fenshu (mole). Combine them all, stirring. Take one three-fingered pinch, 
put it in one cup of warmed liquor, and drink it. If this does not work, 


increase the medicine a bit.! Stop when it is no longer abscessed. 
Excellent.” 


MSLE.18 (CC25-29) 


Another. To cause a metal wound not to be painful. Take one portion of 
the thoroughly dried fruits of ji (capsella), scorched until blackened and 


smithed; and two portions of zhu (atractylodes) root,’ peeled and smithed. 
Blend the two substances together. Take one three-fingered pinch reaching 


to the knuckles and put the medicine into one brimming-full cup* of pure 
liquor. Stir and drink. For those who do not (usually drink), use one half cup 
of liquor. Having drank it, after some time there is no pain. If pain occurs 


again, drink the medicine following the same procedure.° If there is no 
pain, do not drink the medicine. (Take) the medicine before eating or after 


eating as you wish.© While treating the ailment, do not eat fish, pork, 
horseflesh, turtles, snakes, odorous foods,’ and mazhu greens.® Do not 


approach the inner (chamber).? When the ailment desists, (you may do 
things) as before. While treating the ailment, there are no temporal 


(restrictions).! Smith enough medicine to treat the ailment. After smithing 


the medicine, store it in a silk pouch. When smithing the zhu (atractylodes), 


let it dry by putting it in the sun or by some other means,” then smith. 
Excellent. 


MSLE.19 (CC30-33) 


Rigidity Due to a Wound? 

Rigidity occurs when there is a wound, wind enters the wound, and then 
the body becomes straight and cannot bend. To treat it, scorch salt until it 
turns yellow. Wrap one dou of it in a cloth. Quench it in pure liquor, dipping 


it in and then immediately taking it out. Cover it with an apron,’ and hot- 


press the head with it.° If it is too hot, lift it off and lower it when all right. 
{1} [1] {1} and once again hot-press. When the hot-press becomes cold, 
once again scorch salt and use it to hot-press. Continue hot-pressing without 
interruption. With the first hot-pressing, cold and sweat come out. After a 
great amount of sweat has come out, and (the body) can bend and 
straighten, stop. While hot-pressing as well as for four days after hot- 
pressing, [2] clothing, and do not let (the body) be exposed to wind. After 
four days (the body) feels good again. Hot-press before eating or after 
eating as you wish. There are no prohibitions and no temporal (restrictions). 
Excellent. 


MSI.E.20 (CC34-36) 


Another. For rigidity due to a wound, boil /i (plum) fruit in a sufficient 
amount of water. Let it bubble rapidly and then remove (the liquid). Sieve 


(the fruit) to obtain the liquid.! When cooled to lukewarm, give it to the 
ailing person to drink. When drinking, take [2] as the measure.” If the 
ailment is severe and (the ailing person) cannot drink, open his mouth 
forcibly and pour it in for him. If at the time there is no /i (plum) fruit, [6] 
boil, and drink the liquid following the same procedure as for the fruit.° 
There are no prohibitions. Previously tested. Excellent. 


MSLE.21 (CC37-40) 


Another. For various wounds when wind enters the wound, which 
becomes abscessed and painful. Treat it using wadded hemp to make {1} 


[3] the wound. Soak [5] pig lard {2} [3] {1} continually [1] pour the lard 
downward without interruption, thereby expelling the cold vapor. [4] {1} 
[5] and spread it on the opening of the wound. Cover with a napkin [1] {3} 
[20] {1} [5]. Spread the medicine on (the wound) before eating or after 
eating as you wish. There are no prohibitions and no temporal (restrictions). 


[1] yu (arsenopyrite)* {1} [3] {1} [1]. 
MSL.E.22 (CC41-42) 


Another. For rigidity due to a wound, chop finely one dog and allow it to 
rot with one half dou of malt.! Do not remove its feet. Place both in a [1]? 
and soak at the bottom? of a well. [3] and take it out. Dry in the dark for one 
hundred days. Then if someone has rigidity, smith, blend one three-fingered 
pinch into one cup of warmed liquor, and drink it. 


MSLE.23 (C43) 


Another. For rigidity due to a wound. Take one handful of xie (scallions)* 
and boil in one half dou of pure liquor until it bubbles. Drink it, and 
immediately sit with warm clothing pressed around all four sides. When 
sweat comes out and reaches the feet, then [1]. 


MSLE.24 (C44) 


Another. Smith huartgqin (skullcap) and gancao (licorice), half and half. 
Then fry it in a sufficient amount of pig lard. Fry it until it bubbles, then 


wring it in a cloth to remove the liquid. [1] spread [1]. 


MS1.E.25 (CC45-47) 


Infant-cord Rigidity® 
Cord rigidity occurs if at the time of birth (the infant) remains on damp 
ground for a long time. The flesh by the bones stiffens and the mouth 


locks;! the muscles cramp and are hard to straighten. Take anthill loam? and 
smith it. [2], two portions; and salt, one portion. Combine them, stirring, 
and steam. Use it to hot-press all round the areas of stiffened flesh and 
cramped muscles. Starting from the head gradually [1] the hands and feet 


and no more. When the hot-press becomes cold [2] and steam it again. 
When the hot-press dries out, make a new one. Excellent. 


MSI.E.26 (CC48-—50) 
Recipe for Infant Ailing from Spasms? 

Take three nodules of /eishi (bamboo truffle) and smith. Blend fried pig 
lard into it. For a small infant use one half dou of water, and for a large one 
use one dou. Divide the blended mixture into three parts. Place one part in 
the water, stir, and bathe the infant with it. When bathing, begin at the top 
of the head and proceed downward over the entire body, without letting the 


four limbs get wet. Bathe once a day for three days.* It desists after three 
days. After bathing always discard the water immediately in the privy. 
When spasms occur the body is hot and continually trembles. The neck and 
spine are rigid and the abdomen is enlarged, [1] spasms are many and 
various. Using this medicine, they all desist. 


MSLE.27 (CC51-55) 


Infant Convulsions! 


When infant convulsions occur, the eyes are fixed in a sidelong gaze.” 


The sides are painful, the breath is quick and shrill, and the feces remain 
green without transforming. Take vegetation from the upturned-slope of the 


roof.> Incinerate it using kindling? and [1] it in a ladle. Make silted water 


that is roiled thrice and fill a cup with it.° Then spit on the ladle and chant 
this incantation over it: 

“Spouter, spout ferociously.! On high be like the sweeper star.2 Down 
below be like congealed blood.* You* will be seized left of the gate. You 
will be cut apart right of the gate. Should you not desist, you will be 
quartered and exposed in the marketplace.” Then stroke with the ladle in a 
circle around the spot where the infant convulsions are, and rinse it in the 
cup of water. Watch it. When there is blood like a fly wing, discard it by the 
wall. Take fresh water. Once again spit on the liquid in the ladle and stroke 
with it as before. There should be no trembling.® Repeat it over and over 
again. When the trembling has ceased, stop. Excellent. 


MSLE.28 (C56) 


Mad Dog Bites a Person 


Take two hengshi! and grind them against each other. Take the bits which 
are ground to the consistency of gruel and spread them on the dog bite. It 
will desist. 


MSLE.29 (CC57—59) 


Another. When a mad dog bites a person, thoroughly clean? silted water. 
Pour it into a cup, the amount equivalent to the second serving of 


beverage,’ Take a three-fingered pinch of stove residue ash* and [2] in the 
water. Give it to the ailing person to drink. After drinking, have him 
vigorously shake both hands, like [2] {2} [1] {1} [9] the person bitten by 
the mad dog [3] spread nothing on it. 


MSLE.30 (C60) 


Another. When a mad dog wounds a person, smith yu (arsenopyrite) and 


tuomo.> Drink it in one half cup of gruel vinegar.° Women use the same 
medicine. {1} [?]. 


MSLE.31 (CC61-62) 


Wound Caused by a Dog Biting a Person 

Take two sheng of earthworm excrement’ along with an equal amount of 
dirt deposited at the bottom of the water jar kept by the well. Scorch them 
together and take fine gruel vinegar [4] it. Shape roughly into balls and hot- 
press the wound with them. When the dog for is completely removed, 
spread (the medicine balls) on the wound and it desists. 


MSLE.32 (C63) 


Another. Boil stalks.! Wash it with the liquid. During winter days, boil 
the root. 


MSLE.33 (CC64-65) 


Another. Recipe to make a dog bite not be painful and to make it easy to 
cure. Have the person who was bitten lie down and have someone else pour 
a sufficient amount of liquor over the wound. After pouring, [1] {1} it. 
Previously tested. There are no prohibitions. 


MSLE.34 (C66) 


Nest? 
Watch for lightning in heaven; then rub both hands together, face the 
lightning, and chant this incantation: “Eastern Quarter Sovereign, Western 


Quarter [4] preside over the dark. Darken this person’s stars.” Do it twice 
seven times and [1]. 


MSL.E.35 (C67) 


Another. Take choice! beef, wuhui (monkshood), and gui (cinnamon). 
Smith in equal amounts and blend, [1] fumigate, thereby [1] the ailment.” 


MSLE.36 (CC68-70) 


Xixia? 

Take a three-cun long piece of huanggin (skullcap) and thirty helu the 
size of [2] beans, skins removed;* and smith them together. [7]. Pestle, and 
boil until it bubbles. Squeeze to remove the dregs. Then using the liquid 


[2] chill® the xixia. When finished, use suet [7] the smithed medicine and 
spread (the medicine) on it. If you are going to spread (the medicine) on it 
again, chill and spread as before. When finished, the xixia vanishes. 


MSLE.37 (C71) 


Wuhui (Monkshood) Poisoning’ 


Roast [2]. Drink the urine of a young boy or fresh jichi,! and then with 
water drink [?]. 


MSLE.38 (C72) 


Another. Flake shaoyao (peony). With one half cup of [1] take a large 
three-fingered pinch and drink it. 


MSLE.39 (C73) 


Another. Take a one-chi long piece of gi (lycium) root the thickness of a 
finger. Peel it. Pound it in a wooden mortar. Boil in liquor [?]. 


MSI.E.40 (C74) 

Another. Using [1] liquid, swallow soybeans? or ku.° It desists. 
MSI.E.41 (C75) 

Another. Boil iron and drink it. 
MSI.E.42 (C76) 


Another. When there is an occurrence of a person being poisoned, take 
miwu (lovage) root or [1] ji,* one [9]. Spread (the medicine) on the wound.° 


MSLE.43 (C77) 


Another. Dig up the ground to a depth of [1] chi, and then boil one jar of 
water [11] one cup. 


MSLE.44 (C78) 


Scorpion 
[7] {3} xie (scallion) [? | 


MSI.E.45 (C79) 
Another. [?]. 
MSI.E.46 (C80) 


Another. Moisten, spread salt on it, and have a cow lick it. 


MSI.E.47 (C81) 
Another. Seal it with ji/i (caltrop) and baihao (artemisia). 
MSI.E.48 (CC82-83) 


Another. Spit on it and spout: “Elder Brother and Father live on Tai 
Mountain. You dwell down in [1] Ravine.! [3] {2} [4] {1} Wind Bird [6] 
flee. Flee, and its beak? will bore your heart.’ 


MSLE.49 (C84) 


Another. “Father dwells in Shu. Mother is the Wind Bird who punishes.* 
Do not dare flee up or down. The Wind Bird bores your heart.””> 


MSLE.50 (C85) 


Leeches Bite a Person’s Shin, Thigh, and Knee 

When they appear in these places, combine glutinous panicled millet, 
soybeans, and glutinous spiked millet—three (substances). Cook them. 
Steam [4] ailment. 


MSLE.51 (C86) 


Another. Mince gui ! and spread (the gui) on it. 


MSLE.52 (C87) 


Lizard? 
Mince /an (eupatorium). Pour liquor over it. Drink the liquid and seal the 
wound with the dregs. Change it continually. {2} [?]. 


MSLE.53 (C88) 


Another. Press ji (thistle)? into the center of the crown of the head. 


MSLE.54 (C89) 


Another. Rub it with a raw suckling pig snout.* 


MSLE.55 (C90) 


Another. Take one piece of jin and beat it into bits.! Seal it (with the 
medicine). Then incinerate deer horn and drink it with urine. 


MSLE.56 (C91) 


Another. Blow: “Tsjar!* Nien bites. The killed man now criesout.”* 


Repeat it again. 
MSI.E.57 (CC92-93) 


Another. Make gruel with blue choice millet grains.> Use fifteen parts 


water to one part grain to produce five dou of gruel.® Remove it, let the 
vapor steam away, and fill a new pottery water jar with it. Cover the mouth 
with three layers of cloth. Then seal it with mud two cun thick. Bake until 
the mud is completely fired, and drink it. The wound desists. 


MSLE.58 (CC94-95) 


Another. Boil two roosters that have been aged for three nights,! pouring 
three dou of water (into the kettle). Remove when done. Scoop out? the 
liquid and pour it over (the roosters) again. Set a [metal]> [1] beneath a 
slotted steaming-pot* and cook the five grains.” Drop rabbit [1] flesh into 
the slotted steaming-pot.° Gradually pour the liquid on top, letting it collect 
in the bowl below. When done, drink the liquid.’ 


MSLE.59 (C96) 


Another. Spout and blow: “Hidden eater. Father’s dwelling is at the north. 
Mother’s dwelling is to the south. Together they gave birth to three men 


who do not treat people virtuously. Desist. If you do not desist, ging 


(azurite) will be spread on it.”! 


MSI.E.60 (CC97-98) 


Another. Put one cup of silted water into a large-bellied gourd.” Carry it 
in the left hand. Facing north, face towards the person and perform the Pace 


of Yu thrice.> Ask his name. Then say: “So-and-so was [1] by a certain 


Nien and now [1].”* Have (the person) drink one half cup and say: 
“Ailment [2] desist; slowly leave, slowly desist.” Then cover the gourd 
flask and discard it. 


MSLE.6I (C99) 


Another. Boil deer flesh or wild pig flesh. Eat it and drink the liquid. 
Superb. 


MS1.E.62 (C100) 


Another. Incinerate the skin of a /i (raccoon-dog).> Smith the ash. Put it 
into liquor and drink. Large amounts are permitted and do not harm the 
person. Boil sheep flesh. Take the liquid and [1] it. 


MSI.E.63 (C101) 


Take! mud from inside a well. Surround and seal the wound with it. It 
desists. 


MSI.E.64 (C102) 


Warts 


Take a worn-out cattail mat or the soft leaves of a cattail bedmat? and 
make them into a cord. Then light the tip and cauterize the tip of the wart 


with it. When it becomes hot, pluck off the wart and discard it.4 


MSL.E.65 (C103) 


Another. Have the person with warts clasp grain plants.? Have other 
people shout: “Why do you do this.” Respond: “I am the wart.” Set the 
grain plants down and leave without looking back. 


MSI.E.66 (C104) 


Another. On the last day of the month® go to an abandoned well that has 
water in it. Brush the warts twice seven times with a worn out broom and 
chant this incantation: “Today is the last day of the month. I brush the warts 


to the north.”’ Drop the broom into the well. 


MSI.E.67 (CC105-107) 


Another. On the last day of the month at the end of the late afternoon,® 
take clods the size of a chicken egg—men seven and women twice seven. 


First set the clods! down behind the house, arranging them in a line from 
south to north. When dark, go to the place where the clods are. Perform the 
Pace of Yu thrice. Starting from the southern quarter, pick up a clod and 


say:? “Today is the last day of the month. I rub the warts to the north.”> Rub 


the [1]* once with the clod. After rubbing, set the clod back in its place and 
leave without looking back. 


MSL.E.68 (C108) 


Another. On the last day of the month, go behind the inner (chamber).> 
Say: “Today is the last day of the month. I rub the warts north of the inner 


(chamber).’© Rub the warts on the wall of the inner (chamber) twice seven 
times. 


MSI.E.69 (CC109-110) 


Another. On the first day of the month,’ rub the warts twice seven times 
with kui (mallow) stalks. Say: “Today is the first day of the month. I rub the 


warts with a kui (mallow) halberd.’ In addition, take sha root? or jian 


root! from the side of the road—twice seven in number—and toss them 
into a marsh or deep pool. If it is a “removal day,” (wait until) after mid- 
month. !! 


MSLE.70 (C111) 


Another. To treat warts by incantation, go to the north of the house on the 
last day of the month. Rub the warts—men seven times and women twice 
seven times. Say: “Today is the last day of the month. I rub the warts north 


of the house.”! The warts desist within a month. 


MSI.E.71 (CC112-13) 


Seizure Sickness” 

First have ready a white chicken and dog feces. When it occurs,’ use a 
knife to cut open his head from the crown to the nape. Then moisten that 
with the dog feces and halve the chicken. [1] cover the place that was 
moistened with dog feces. Stop after three days. After stopping, cook the 


chicken that was used to cover and eat it. [1] desists.* 


MSLE.72 (C114) 


Another. For seizure sickness, take guanwei! and grain plants that are on 
the wall of the animal pen. Smith it, hammering. Drink with silted water. 


MSLE.73 (CC115-16) 


Recipe for Baichu? 

Take Guan ging (azurite), another name for which is Guan laminar>— 
using (an amount) like [2]; salt, one twentieth of a dou; and yellow earth 
from the stove,* one tenth of a sheng. Smith all and [2] {1} and drink it 
before eating. If 1t does not desist, repeat it again and [1] the Guan ging 


(azurite). Drink a second time and it desists. Excellent. 
MSI.E.74 (CC117-29) 


Another. [2] {1} [5] {3} [2]. To treat it, take one half dou of unbroken 


bird eggs, [1] sweet salt [15] {1} [6] into it. The eggs come second. {1} 
[5]. Cover the water jar with four [layers] of cloth [16] three [6] {1}. After 
daubing (the medicine) on it, hang (the medicine) in the [place] for drying 


in the dark.® [20]. Cover the flesh thickly, completely covering the areas 
with chu and no more. [5] {2} [4]. Stop when the heat is unbearable.! 


Having stopped, the chu [2]. Even though it responds,” do not remove the 
medicine. The medicine [2] {2} [1]. [2] {1} [1]. When roasting it, [1] eat 
very [3] {1}, and do not spread (the medicine) on it with the hands. Spread 
the medicine at dawn before eating. After spreading the medicine, drink 
good liquor, stopping when very sated. Then roast [1]. After roasting [1] it 
and rise. When you want to eat, eat. Goings and comings as well as drink 
and food are all as you wish. Apply the medicine at dawn. Beforehand, do 
not eat [1] for two to three days. While applying the medicine, do not eat 
fish. When the ailment desists, (you may do things) as before. While 
treating the ailment there are no temporal (restrictions). 

Collect the bird eggs between the fifteenth and seventeenth of the second 
and third months. After [1], then use them. [2] bird. Even though the eggs 


have kernels? they are still usable. When this medicine is finished, even if it 
sits for over ten years up to [1] years, it continues to get better. [1] becomes 
dry and cannot be daubed on the body, take a small amount of the 
medicinesufficient to daub on the chu—and [1] it in a shallow pottery bowl 
with fine gruel vinegar. Let 1t soak [1] and it can be blended, gradually 
returning to its regular (consistency). Boil gelatin.* Then set the bowl over a 
fire of grain chaff until the medicine is finished and remove it. After 
removing it [4] daubing, cover with cloth, use a shallow bowl as a lid, and 
hang it in the place for drying in the dark. Medicine made ten years 
previous becomes dry. 


MSLE.75 (CC130-31) 


Another. Baichu. When baichu occurs, there is whiteness and no webbed 
pattern. Take cinnabar granules and zhanyu (sturgeon) blood or chicken 
blood—ceither one is permissible. Leave a chicken to soak for two [2] it [1]. 
Scratch the chu with the claws until they redden, and [spread] (the 
medicine) on them.! Wash after two days and wipe thoroughly with new 
cloth. Spread (the medicine) again following this procedure, stopping after 
thirty days. Excellent. 


MSLE.76 (C132) 


Dadai* 
Incinerate dang.? Combine with old lard and spread (the medicine) on it. 


MSLE.77 (C133) 


Another. Boil gelatin in clear (liquor).* Daub (the medicine) on it. 


MSLE.78 (CC134-36) 


Recipe for Ming Ailment? 

Ming 1s a bug. The places where it chews holes [1]. It does not emerge at 
a regular spot. Sometimes it is located at the nose, sometimes at the side of 
the mouth, sometimes at the teeth and gums, sometimes at the hands and 
fingers [1]. It causes a person’s nose to be gouged out and his fingers to 
break off. To treat it, take fresh raw fish [1] and blend a sufficient amount of 
salt with it. Spread (the medicine) where the bug has chewed [6] it, stopping 
when the ailment desists. Previously tested. There are no prohibitions. 
Excellent. 


MSLE.79 (C137) 


[1] Quan! 
[2] put one quan into an egg [4] it. 


MSL.E.80 (CC138-39)" 

Put in [?] rabbit skin [?]. 
MSI.E.81 (C140) 

Another. Mince /an (eupatorium) [?]. 
MSI.E.82 (C141) 

Another. Use pure liquor [?]. 
MSI.E.83 (C142) 

Another. Pour hot water over [?]. 


MSLE.84 (C143) 


Yun? 
Take /an (eupatorium) [’]. 


MSLE.85 (C144) 


Another. Roast hua (birch)! [?] yun. 
MSI.E.86 (CC145-47) 


To Make a Person Ailing from the Horse not Have Spasms” 


[?]. Bathe the ailing person with it. If the ailing person is a woman [1], 
and if a man [?]. Then incinerate a woman’s first (menstrual) cloth [?]. 


MSL.E.87 (CC148-49)° 

[?] drink. Use cloth [?] in liquor and drink [?]. 
MSI.E.88 (CC150-51)! 

[6] dried cong (onion) [?] salt the duo (navel) and roast the buttocks. 
MSI.E.89 (C152) 

Another. Seal the duo (navel) and lesser abdomen with chuohua? [7]. 
MSI.E.90 (C153) 


Another. Smith one third sheng of ximing (pennycress) and one [1] of old 
kui (mallow) seeds and [?]. 


MSLE.91 (C154) 


Another. Boil one bunch of /ongxu (bog rash) in three dou of silted water. 


[?]. 
MSLE.92 (C155) 


Another. Cauterize the middle toe of the left foot.4 


MS1.E.93 (CC156-57) 


Another. [Perform the Pace of Yu] thrice.! Take a cup of silted water. 
Spout and snort? three times. Say: “Above there is [10] spearhead. So-and- 
so [5] drink it and cover the cup. 


MSIE.94 (CC158-60) 


Another. Recipe for when [2] and dries up* so that it does not come out. 
Put pure liquor into a [1]. Boil gelatin, {1} [7] incinerate {1} [4] fire and 
quench in the liquor. When the bubbling stops, remove it. Have the ailing 


person drink the liquor. [8] drink it, until [3] and rise as you wish. If it does 
not desist, repeat [it]© again following this procedure. Excellent. 


MSI.E.95 (CC161-65) 


Another. Urine retention. There is pain in the bladder and the inside.’ 
The pain is intense, and when urinating [1] the pain is even more intense. 
[4]. To treat it boil three sheng of black soybeans in three [1] of fine gruel 
vinegar. Cook rapidly. When it bubbles, stop the fire. When the bubbling 
subsides, cook again, stopping after it bubbles for the third time. Sieve to 


obtain the liquid. Use one portion of oysters and three of smithed dujin°— 
altogether two substances—[2]. Take one three-fingered pinch reaching to 
the knuckles, put it into lukewarm gruel vinegar, [1] drink it. Drink before 
eating or after eating as you wish. After drinking it once the ailment 
responds. Drink it once a day. After three days the ailment desists and a 
stream of stones like rice slop! comes out of the front.2 There are no 
prohibitions and no temporal (restrictions). Smith the oysters. Do not dry 
the dujin in the sun. On the day of the summer solstice go to [2] the dujin.° 
Dry it in the dark. Smith the leaves and fruits together and store in a leather 
pouch. When (you need to) use it, take it (from the pouch). Collect dujin 
again every year. Dujin [3] jin leaves are different and smaller.* The stalks 
are red and the leaves have vertical cords.° [1] leaves and fruit have a bitter 
taste. It forms fruit about six or seven days before the summer solstice. [4] 
by the side of a marsh. Excellent. 


MSL.E.96 (C168) 


Another. Boil one dou of kui (mallow) seeds in one dou of water. Sieve to 
obtain the liquid. Boil one and a half sticks of gelatin in the liquid to 
produce one third dou of liquid and [?]. 


MSLE.97 (C169) 


Another. Fill the duo (navel) with a small cup of Rong salt® or fine salt. 


In addition, daub it [1] the duo (navel) from the bottom reaching to the top,’ 
and dry in the sun {1} [?]. 


MSLE.98 (C170) 


Another. Boil kui (mallow) and drink the liquid. In the winter [2] the 
root. Pour [2]. 


MSI1.E.99 (C171) 


Another. Boil Aui (mallow) and drink the liquid. Then [2] {1}, taking a 
large amount as the standard,! and [2] the buttocks. 


MSI.E.100 (C172) 


Another. Soak the neckband of an undershirt? and dandruff in one cup of 
liquor. Let it bubble and drink it. 


MSILE.101 (CC173-75) 


Another. Urine retention. Recipe for when urination is difficult and the 
bladder is full. Take two sheng of coarsely flaked zao (jujube) seeds and 
one sheng of kui (mallow) seeds. Combine them, stirring. Divide into three 
portions. Boil one portion in one and a half dou of water. When done, 
remove the dregs and again boil one portion, proceeding like this until all 
three portions are used up. Sieve to obtain the liquid. Blend in honey until it 
is just sweet. When lukewarm [1] drink it. When the medicine is used up, 
make it again. Stop when the ailment desists. Excellent. 


MSI.E.102 (CC 176-77) 


Another. Urine retention. Take one large bunch of one-chi long jingtian 


(stonecrop) and divide into three parts. Scald? it thrice in one half dou of 
pure liquor. When done, sieve to obtain the liquid, and drink it. If it does not 
desist, repeat it. After no more than the third time of drinking, it desists. Do 
not eat the evening before. Drink the medicine at dawn. Excellent. 


MSI.E.103 (CC178-79) 


Another. Urine retention. Make a square pit one and a half chi to a side 
and as deep as your elbow. Then burn old straw in it until the ash is not 
quite one half chi deep. Lightly sprinkle fine liquor on it. [1] one zaojia 


(honey locust), fourteen zao (jujubes), yi style zhuyu (evodia),! and jiao 
(zanthoxylum). Combine, deposit in one spot in the pit, and burn it. Drop 
the lower (body) into it. When it desists, rinse. 


MSI.E.104 (C180) 


Another. Urine retention. Incinerate old fodder or old kindling. Have the 
ailing person turn his back to the fire and roast it. Have two people rub his 
buttocks for him. The urine retention desists. 


MS1.E.105 (C181) 


Another. Boil one third dou of gelatin and one sheng of rice in one dou of 
water. When cooked, eat it. Do not eat at night. 


MSLE.106 (C182) 


Another. Take snails, twice seven in number, and one small bunch? of xie 
(scallions). Boil them together in liquor and drink it. 


MSI.E.107 (C183) 


Another. At daybreak on a jisi day,’ shout.* Face east and urinate. If it 
does not desist, repeat it. 


MSLE.108 (C184) 


Another. Bloody urine retention. Boil jing (vitex). Heat it thrice, and 
drink it. 


MSI.E.109 (C185) 


Another. Stone urine retention. Boil shiwei (pyrrosia) and! liquor, heating 
it thrice, and drink it. 


MSI.E.110 (C186) 


Another. Lardy urine retention. Use zaoshi the size of a plum pit.? Drink 
it after eating.> If it does not desist, repeat it. 


MSLE.111 (C187) 


Another. Female urine retention. Take three-year-old bean leaves.* Steam 
and obtain the liquid. [1] and drink it. 


MSLE.112 (C188) 


Another. Female urine retention. Boil yinfi mu,> and drink it. Wait one 
day. Mince yang [1] and make it into a boiled-dish.® 


MSLE.113 (C189) 


Another. Boil glutinous panicled millet and panicled millet in gruel 
vinegar and liquor, scalding thrice, and drink the liquid. All [2]. 


MSL.E.114 (C190) 


Another. Use the hem-band from a robe’ to bind the thumb of the left 
hand once. In three days [1]. 


MSLE.115 (C191) 


Recipe for When Urine Has [1] Sediment! 


Take [6] {1} [4] {1} take hao from under a magpie dwelling.” 


MS1LE.116 (C192) 


Lard Urine? 


This is called Internal Return.* Boil old kui (mallow) seeds in water and 
urine, and drink it. In addition, mince yang [1] and make it into a boiled- 
dish. 


MSLE.117 (CC193-94) 


Swollen Scrotum> 


When swollen scrotum occurs, the scrotum is black and distended, and it 
does not go away. To treat it, take three dou of coarse horse manure. Break 
it up thoroughly. Pour water over it, stopping when the water is clear. Sieve 


to remove the liquid. Pour in [1] dou of suattjiang.! Take jie zhong jia.” 
After using once, it responds. After using four or five times, the swelling 
goes away. There are no prohibitions and no temporal (restrictions). 
Excellent. 


MSILE.118 (CC 195-97) 


Inguinal Swelling? 


Grasp a bai (arbor-vitae) pestle. Perform the Pace of Yu thrice. Say: 
““Spouter expel the Hu once. Spouter expel the Hu twice. Spouter expel the 


Hu thrice.> The bai (arbor-vitae) pestle bores through the mortar. There is 
one Mother and one [Father; Sons] there are only three.! Spouter, for these 
swellings” you use the bai (arbor-vitae) pestle seven times and let not a 


single one of so-and-so’s inguinal swellings remain.”> Members of the 
same clan must be made to carry [1] the person with inguinal swelling, set 
him down by an east-facing window looking out, and beat him with the 


exorcising rod.* 


MSL.E.119 (C198) 


Another. At the time of clear brightness’ have someone whose foot has 
been cut off face east and stamp on the person twice-seven times with the 


amputee peg.® 
MSLE.120 (CC 199-200) 


Another. For prostration.! On the sixteenth day of the month when the 
moon first begins to deteriorate, perform the Pace of Yu thrice. Say: “Moon 
is matched against sun” and “Sun is matched against moon’—three times 
each. “Father is perverse, Mother is strong. Like other people they bore 


Sons, and only bore inguinal swelling bulges.? Perverseness desist. Grasp 


the hammering stone and strike your Mother.”> Immediately, exorcistically 
beat and hammer the person twice seven times with an iron mallet. Do it at 
sunrise, and have the person with inguinal swelling face east. 


MS1.E.121 (C201) 


Another. Soak a woman’s (menstrual) cloth. Boil meat in the liquid. Eat 
it, and drink the liquid. 


MSI.E.122 (C202) 
Another. Break an egg into a cup of gruel vinegar. Drink it. 


MSI.E.123 (C203) 


Another. Roast silkworm eggs until they sizzle and turn yellow.* Smith 
them. Put a three-fingered pinch reaching to the knuckles into one half cup 
of liquor. Drink it for three or four days. 


MSI.E.124 (CC204—205) 


Another. On. a xinsi day utter this curse:> “The day is xinsi”—three 
times. Say: “Spirit of Heaven send down the sickness-shield.! Spirit Maids 
according to sequence hear the spirit pronouncement.” A certain fox has 
seized a place where it does not belong.° Desist. If you do not desist, I hack 


you with an ax.”* Immediately grasp a cloth and exorcistically beat the 
person twice seven times. 


MSI.E.125 (CC206-207) 


Another. At sunrise have the person with inguinal swelling face east 


beneath the roof gutter.> Have another person grasp a rammer,° face west, 
and chant this incantation: “Today [1]. So-and-so’s inguinal swelling 


bulges! today desist. So-and-so’s inguinal swelling desist. [1] your Father 
and Mother. Both are expired—bai (arbor-vitae) rammed them. Throwing 


down Father and hitting the Sons, how can there not be desistance.”” Hit 
the inguinal swellings twice seven times with the rammer. After 


completion, immediately say: “So-and-so rise. Inguinal swelling desist.”> 


MS1.E.126 (C208) 


Another. On a xinmao day,* stand at the foot of the hall facing east 
toward the sun. Have someone lift the person with inguinal swelling by 


both arms. Say: “Today is xinmao. His name is changed to Yu.””> 


MSILE.127 (C209) 


Another. Take xi (hemp) refuse® and wrap in ai (mugwort).’ Use this to 
cauterize the center of the crown of the head of the person with inguinal 


swelling.® Let it blister and no more. 
MSI.E.128 (C210) 


Another. Have the person with inguinal swelling look north and lie down 
facing north in a hall with a four-slope roof.! Perform the Pace of Yu thrice. 
Shout: “Gwjag.? Fox piao” 
[2].4 


—thrice. “You know so-and-so ails from fox 


MS1.E.129 (C211) 


Another. Inguinal swelling and goiter.° Steam the food sacrifice of a dead 
person and wrap it in new cloth.® Use a sack’ [4] {2} [?]. 


MS1.E.130 (C212) 


Another. Wrap hive-bee eggs? that have been dried in the dark in cloth 
[2]. 


MSLE.131 (C213) 


Another. When there are inguinal swellings as well as thigh abscesses 


and rat bellies, | (iy scratch twice seven times with the middle finger. It is 
invariably cured. 


MS1L.E.132 (C214) 


Another. Use straw to make a bow, the cord handle from a slotted 
steaming-pot to make a bowstring,’ ge (kudzu) to make arrows, and 


[feather them] with [1] feathers.* Shoot at dawn. At sunset [1] become 
small. 


MSLE.133 (CC215-16) 


Another. Take a one-chi square (sheet) of dark silkworm eggs, once 
seven clothes-eating baiyu (silverfish),° and twice seven changzu 


(spiders).’ Scorch the silkworm eggs until they turn yellow and grind. 
Smith the silkworm eggs. Also grind the baiyu (silverfish) and changzu 
(spiders). Measure the three proportionately and combine. Blend with two 
sheng of gruel vinegar. Drink it before eating. Infants use one sheng. 


MSI.E.134 (CC217-20) 


Another. Bore into a small gourd, |! making the hole (large enough) to 
completely contain the testicles and penis” of the person with inguinal 


swelling. Then have the person with inguinal swelling cup? the gourd in his 
hands, face east, and kneel beneath an old eastern wall. Then insert his 


testicles and penis into the hole in the gourd. Make four-cun long pegs from 
cai (oak),* twice seven in number. Then chop at them with a cai (oak) 


mallet, once [2] and twice smoothing them.> After they are chopped, 
immediately poke the pegs (into the ground) beneath the wall, stopping 
when all twice seven pegs have been exhausted. Always do it when the 


moon is waning on the sixteenth day [2] exhausted.° Do it once a day. [1] 


do it a second time.! Always do it when the stars come out. Wait for the 
inguinal swelling to desist and then stop. 


MST.E.135 (CC221—22) 


Another. Inguinal swelling. First raise the testicles and pull down the 
skin. Pierce the side of the duo (navel) with a lancing-stone.” [2] liquid and 
lard [1] stir with pure [liquor].° In addition, cauterize the wound.* Do not 


5 


allow the wind to reach it. For an easy cure,” cauterize the Great Yin and 


Great Yang [2].° Excellent. 
MSI.E.136 (CC223—24) 


Another. Recipe for treating inguinal swellings when they first erupt, and 
there is humping and cramping but they are not yet large.’ Take one whole 


bug slough and [3] incinerate both.® [8] liquor , drinking a sufficient 
amount to become intoxicated. Allowed for men and women. Excellent. 


MSI.E.137 (CC225-26) 


Another. Inguinal swelling. Cover the testicles with a large-bellied gourd. 
Then take tao (peach) branches that face east and make a bow with them. 
Take [1] {I} [11] {I}. On the last day of the month shoot three arrows in 


one shot.! [2] drink the medicine. The medicine 1s called “yellow cow gall 
dried in the dark.”” When it has dried, gradually [9] drink it.? 


MSILE.138 (CC227-31) 


Another. Smith one chi of jungui (curled cinnamon)? and one sheng of du 
[1]. Smith them together and place inside a bamboo tube. Fill the bamboo 


tube [18]. Then cover with cloth. Spread it below the duo (navel) in two 
places. {3} [17] it. {6}. Wait for his body to become calm and stable. [18]. 


When inguinal swelling desists,* reverently perform the requital rite with a 
suckling pig.° If this is considered inhumane, use bai [19]. Hang the mao 
(woolly grass) in the place for the pig sacrifice! and requite the favor” {2} 


[?] 
MSI.E.139 (CC232-34) 


Another. [1]. Take a woman’s menstrual cloth. Soak it, and roast? until it 
becomes warm [24] [vegetation] from the four up-turned slopes of the 


roof.* Incinerate lianghuang.° Smith five cun of gui (cinnamon). [?] {1} [?] 


MS1.E.140 (C235) 


Inguinal swelling [1].° Cauterize the left shin. [?] 
MSIV.E.141 (C236) 


Another. Do not eat at night. At dawn take one bee egg. Soak it in one 
cup of fine gruel vinegar and give it to the person to drink. 


MSI.E.142 (CC237-38) 


Vessel Hemorrhoid’ 

Take equal amounts of the fur from five kinds of wild animals whose 
flesh is eaten. Incinerate and smith. Combine them, stirring [1]. Every dawn 
before eating take three large three-fingered pinches and blend in one cup of 
warm liquor. Drink it. At sunset drink it again before eating, following the 
previous procedure. Continue ingesting the medicine for twenty days. Even 


an old ailment invariably [1].! While ingesting the medicine it is prohibited 
to eat pork and fresh fish. Previously tested. 


MS1.E.143 (CC239-40) 


Male Hemorrhoid 


There is snail-like flesh protruding, sometimes like the shape of a rat 
teat.” The tip is large and the base small, and there is a hole in it. [1] it, heat 
it quickly using cauterization, grasp the small base, and twist until it breaks 
off. Take the millet food sacrifice from the offering niche by the entrance to 
the inner (chamber)> and incinerate the head of a dead person. Smith both, 
moisten with rancid lard, and put it into the hole. 


MSLE.144 (CC241-43) 


Another. For when there are many holes. Boil fatty black ewe* and use 
the liquid to soak three dou of fine glutinous panicled millet. Cook it, and 
moisten with (ewe liquid).” When done, divide into two portions. Use [3] 
{1} one portion. Then take copper bits! and the dregs of soybean sauce,” 
half and half. Pestle together. Spread (a layer) as thick as a jiu (leek) leaf on 
the holes. Then wrap with thick cloth. [2] warm it anew. In two days it 
desists. 


MSLE.145 (CC244-45) 


Another. Recipe for male hemorrhoids lodged on the side of the anus— 
large ones like a zao (jujube) and small ones like a zao (jujube) pit. Use a 
small horn to perform horn treatment for the time it takes to cook two dou 
of rice and lift off the horn.? Bind it with a small cord and cut it open with a 


knife. Inside there is something like a tu fruit.4 If hardened blood comes out 
like it 1s breaking open the tip (of the hemorrhoid), then it desists. 
Excellent. 


MSI.E.146 (CC246-47) 


Another. Recipe for male hemorrhoids the size of a zao (jujube) pit 
lodged on the edge of the anus which at times itch and at times are painful. 


First cut it off. If it cannot be cut off, [take]! turtle brain and didan chong 
(oil beetles), half and half. Blend and spread on (the hemorrhoid). Burn 
small oblong stones. Quench them in gruel vinegar and use them to hot- 
press. If it does not desist, repeat it again following this procedure. 
Excellent. 


MS1.E.147 (CC248-52) 


Female Hemorrhoid 

Recipe for (female hemorrhoids) that are one cun inside the anus, are 
shaped like a cow louse, {1} [2] {1}, burst and ooze blood when defecating, 
and face upward when not defecating. Take five dou of urine. Use it to boil 
two large handfuls of ginghao (wormwood), seven fuyu (golden carp) the 
size of a hand, a six cun piece of smithed gui (cinnamon), and two nodules 
of dried jiang (ginger). Let it bubble ten times. Remove (the liquid) and put 
it in a water jar. Bury (the jar) under a sitting mat, make an opening in it, 
and fumigate the hemorrhoids. Stop when the medicine becomes cold. 
Fumigate thrice a day. When the throat becomes choked, drink medicinal 
beverage and do not drink anything else. 

The recipe for making medicinal beverage. Take two sheng of the dried 


and smithed stalks of gu.2 Soak it in two dou of shuluo (yam)> liquid to 
make a beverage. Drink it, stopping when the ailment desists. The Jing 


name for ginghao (wormwood) is giu.* The Jing name for gu is luru. Its 
leaves can be boiled and are sour; its stalks have thorns. Excellent. 


MSLE.148 (C253) 


Another. Recipe for female hemorrhoids that have holes, are curved, and 
ooze blood. Incinerate a woman’s (menstrual) cloth. Set it in a vessel and 
fumigate the hemorrhoids with it, stopping after three days. Excellent. 


MSI.E.149 (CC254-57) 


Another. Recipe for female hemorrhoids that have numerous openings 
with rao (pinworms),! white and swarming, coming out. First introduce a 
slick xia (catalpa) rod? to let out the blood. Dig a hole in the ground one 
and a half chi deep, one chi long, and three cun across. Incinerate [1] 
charcoal in it. Dry? one third dou of luomart* and distribute it on the 
charcoal. Cover the entire top with cloth and kneel to fumigate the anus. 
When the fumes are extinguished, take fatty [1] flesh and set it in the fire.> 
From time to time, (have the person) open the anus himself. [2] burn [1] 
{1} fire is extinguished [1] {1} [1]. Fumigate once a day. {1} [2] {1} [1] 
five to six days {1} [4]. Other names for /uoruan are baiku and kuqin. 


MSI.E.150 (C258) 


Another. For hemorrhoids. Pour sauce into a yellow hen until it dies on 
its own. Wrap it in jian (miscanthus),! daub mud on it,” and bake it.? When 
the mud has dried, eat the chicken. Use the feathers to fumigate the 
perineum. 


MSILE.151 (CC259-60) 


Another. Smith miwu (lovage), fangfeng (saposhnikovia), wuhui 
(monkshood), and gui (cinnamon)—all in equal amounts. Soak in pure 
liquor and form them into balls the size of a black soybean. Then swallow 
them. At the beginning, eat one. If it does not respond, increase by one, 


with [1] as the upper limit. It may also be used* to master wounds.” Always 
eat them before eating. 


MSLE.152 (C261) 


Another. For before there is a nest.° Boil one dou of zao (jujubes) and 
one dou of lard to produce four dou of liquid. Put it in a basin and squat in 
it. The worms come out. 


MSI.E.153 (CC262-63) 


Another. For when a nest obstructs the rectum. Kill a dog. Take its 
bladder and insert it through (the end of) a bamboo tube. Insert the tube into 
the rectum and blow on it. Draw it out and slowly cut off the nest with a 
knife. Smith huanggin (skullcap) and spread it on repeatedly. If the person’s 
anus is prolapsed and cannot be put back inside, grease the part that is 
prolapsed with lard and suspend the person upside down. Throw cold water 
on his heart and abdomen and it will go back inside. 


MSLE.154(C264) 


Bloody hemorrhoid. Boil thoroughly one male rat in urine. Hot-press 
with the vapor. 


MSI.E.155 (CC265-69) 


Anus Itchiness! 


For when hemorrhoids occur and small holes protrude like cones on the 
side of the rectum of the person with hemorrhoids. At times white worms 
emerge from the holes,” and the burning pain in the rectum is caustic. To 
treat it use one portion of Jiuxun (willow fungus)> and two of crumbled ai 
(mugwort),* altogether two substances. Dig a hole in the ground, making 
the width and depth the same size as a small saucer. Burn the earth inside 
the hole until it is dry, and put the ai (mugwort) in it. Put the /iuxun (willow 
fungus) on top of the ai (mugwort) and burn the ai (mugwort) and fungus. 
Then take a small saucer. Bore a hole in the bottom one cun in diameter, 
and cover (the hole in the ground) with it. Mound up earth around the 


saucer, and seal it [so that]! smoke cannot leak out. Then cover the saucer 
with a garment without covering the hole in the saucer. Then have the 
person with hemorrhoids squat on the saucer with his rectum directly over 
the hole in the saucer, and let the smoke fumigate the rectum. When 
fumigating the rectum, raise it when it gets hot and lower when it gets cold. 
Stop when exhausted. 


MSI.E.156 (C270) 


Another. Take stones the size of a fist, twice seven in number. 
Thoroughly burn them. Have two thirds sheng of well beaten rice” and 


eight times that amount of water, and put the stones into it. [2] cooked, 
then drink it, and it desists. 


MSI.E.157 (CC271-72) 


Ju Abscess Ailment* 

Smith bailian (ampelopsis), huanggi (astragalus), shaoyao (peony), gui 
(cinnamon), jiang (ginger), jiao (zanthoxylum), and zhuyu (evodia)— 
altogether seven substances. For ju abscesses of the bone, double the 
bailian (ampelopsis). For ju abscesses of the flesh, double the huanggi 
(astragalus). For ju abscesses of the testicles, double the shaoyao (peony). 
Use one portion of each of the others. Combine, and put one large three- 
fingered pinch into a cup of liquor. Drink it five or six times a day. Wait for 
it to desist ['?]. 


MSI.E.158 (C273) 


Another. Boil penglei (raspberry),> scalding thrice. Use four dou of the 
liquid to wash the ju abscess. 


MSI.E.159 (C274) 


Another. When a ju abscess first occurs, soak shanglao (pokeweed)! in 
gruel vinegar, and hot-press the swollen spot with it. 


MSI.E.160 (CC275~-76) 


Another. Take bailian (ampelopsis), huanggi (astragalus), shaoyao 


(peony), and gancao (licorice)—and boil the four substances, [1],? jiang 
(ginger), Shu jiao (Shu zanthoxylum), and zhuyu (evodia)—(use an amount 
of) the four substances equivalent to one of the (first four) substances. The 
first is bone [3] {1} [2] using one cup of liquor [4] muscle type, which 


glares and glitters. [2] {2} [5].> Drink four times a day. Once it is ready to 
burst, stop. 


MSIE.161 (CC277-79) 


Another. Recipe for [25].4 Use [2] dou [20] {1} wash the ju abscess [5] 
12} [7]. 


MSI.E.162 (CC280-82) 


Another. When a ju abscess has not yet [4] fourteen nodules of wuhui 
(monkshood). Use one half sheng of fine gruel vinegar [6] two thirds dou of 


grain-cleaning slop,” and put the medicine into it. [3] until it is like [5] 
roast® the hand {2} [3] spread [5] it. Seal with the remaining medicine and 
wrap [4] not be painful. When it desists’ [2]. Excellent. 


MSI.E.163 (C283) 


Another. For a ju abscess of the throat. Smith together three portions of 
bailian (ampelojpsis) and one portion of bahe.! [7] drink it. 


MSI.E.164 (CC284-85) 


Another. Suppurating abscess. When a suppurating abscess [2] occurs 
and [8] and smith. Take pig lard that has not been rendered,” melt it by 


roasting,> and blend it with [1]. Spread (the medicine) on it. Spread the 
medicine once a day. Before spreading the medicine, wash with warm 
water. Apply the medicine for thirty days. [1] desists. Previously tested. 
Excellent. 


MSI.E.165 (CC286-88) 


Another. When various ju abscesses first appear. Thoroughly scorch one 
dou of soybeans. Then quickly remove them and set in a slotted steaming- 
pot. [9] {2} [2]. Pour one dou of pure liquor over it. [2], then drink the 
entire amount of liquid. If after drinking once the ailment has not desisted, 


[11] drinking it is permitted.* After just several times of drinking (the 
medicine), the ailment desists. There are no prohibitions. Previously tested. 
Excellent. 


MSI.E.166 (CC289-91) 


Another. When a blood ju abscess first appears, is glaringly° hot, and the 


pain is unrelenting. [6] ju abscess [12] daishen (astragalus),° huanggin 
(skullcap), and bailian (ampelopsis)—leaving them all for three days. [19] 
it, until sweat flows down to the feet. It desists. 


MSI.E.167 (CC292-93) 


Another. When a vapor ju abscess first appears, forming a volatile callus’ 


in the shape of a [1]. If rubbed [1] and [16], two nodules, until smashed; ! 
soybeans, [1] scorched {1} [1]. Pour liquor over it, then sieve [16] comes 
out and stop. 


MSI.E.168 (CC295-96) 


Another. When a [1] ju abscess appears, protruding from the body like 
the [1] of a person who has died.” If someone jostles it, it is extremely [19] 


one half dou, and boil to produce three sheng. Drink it. Dress warmly and 
lie down [?]. 


MSLE.169 (C297) 
Another. [10] {1} [2].4 
MSLE.170 (C298) 
[?] although [?]. 
MSLE.171 (CC299-300) 


Another. [?] ju abscess. Jiang (ginger), gui (cinnamon), jiao 
(zanthoxylum), [1 ]|—leaving them for four [?] one half dou of pure liquor. 


Boil until it produces three sheng.-[?]. 
MSI.E.172 (CC301-302) 


Another. [?] three small bunches, and chop finely. One dou of pure liquor 
[?], then sieve and [drink] it.° Dress warmly [7]. 


MSI.E.173 (C303) 
Another. [?] gui (cinnamon), jiao (zanthoxylum) [?]./ 
MS1.E.174 (C304)! 


Another. Boil wheat.2 When the wheat is cooked, wash it? with the 
liquid. [3] lard [?]. 


MS1.E.175 (C305) 


Another. Roast* zi (catalpa) leaves, and warm it.° 


MSI.E.176 (C306) 


Recipe for [1] Burns® 


Daub human sludge’ on it, and seal with dog or sheep fur. If it does not 
desist, again use [’]. 


MS1.E.177 (C307) 


Another. When a burn occurs, masticate malt, wring (in a cloth) to obtain 


the liquid,® and fry until it resembles gelatin. Then smith houpu (magnolia 
bark). Blend. Spread (the medicine on the burn). 


MS1.E.178 (C308) 


Another. When a burn occurs, utter this curse: “Sjit sjit, knwjat khwjat.? 
Come out from the stove and do not spread. The Yellow Spirit is about to 


speak with you.”!° Immediately spit on it thrice. 
MSI.E.179 (C309) 


Another. Boil a sufficient amount of glutinous spiked millet. When just 
cooked, sieve, and scorch it until 1t becomes ash. Spread (the ash) on it for 
several days. If (the ash) becomes dry, beat liquid into it. 


MSI.E.180 (C310) 


Another. Beat a chicken egg into rabbit fur, and spread (the medicine) on 
it. 


MSLE.181 (C311) 


Another. Smith malt, blend breast milk! into it, and spread (the medicine) 
on it. It is not painful and does not scar. 


MS1L.E.182 (C312) 


Another. Incinerate ywyi (algae),” and spread the ash on it. 


MSLE.183 (C313) 


Another. Incinerate worn out plaited hemp*® and smith. Spread (the ash) 
on it with a cloth. 


MSI.E.184 (C314) 
Another. Soak a menstrual cloth, and spread the liquid on it. 


MSI.E.185 (C315) 


Another. Steam alkaline soil* and wrap. Hot-press it with (the wrapped 
soil). 


MSL.E.186 (C316) 


Another. When a burn from scalding bath water occurs, scorch pig feces, 
soak in gruel vinegar, and seal it (with the medicine). 


MS1E.187 (C317) 


Another. When a serious burn from scalding water occurs, scorch pig 
feces, moisten with liquor, and seal it (with the medicine). 


MSLE.188 (CC318-19) 


Another. For scars. Use two portions of mercury, four portions of a man’s 
muck,° and one portion of cinnabar. Blend together, and set on the stove 


flue for two or three days.! When it is finished, then [3] sack, and spread 
(the medicine) on it. (During the time the medicine) is being spread, remain 
indoors. Block the windows, bar the entry, and do not go out. Perform 


private functions in the inner (chamber),” and do not look at the stars and 
moon for one month. In a hundred days, it desists.* 


MSIV.E.189 (CC320-21) 


Another. To remove old scars, carefully split open a large melon and (?) 


the seeds.> Cut the melon, and use the [1] the size of two fingers to rub the 
scar until [2] it. Use [2] to spread on it. When dry, spread again. After the 


third time it desists. One must carefully observe ritual abstinence and 
restrictions® without [1] and it desists. 


MSI.E.190 (C322) 
Another. For [2]. {1} [2] {1} [1]. Spread the liquid on it, and skin grows. 
MSI.E.191 (C323) 


Another. For a scar [12]. Incinerate it until ashed. Use it to [2] like the 
old skin. 


MST.E.192 (C324) 
Another. [?] 


MS1.E.193 (C325) 


Another. Boil autumn bamboo,! and fumigate the wound with the vapor. 
It desists. 


MSI.E.194 (C326) Shin Burns 


To treat shin burns, smith old glutinous panicled millet and soybeans. 
Blend with dog bile, and spread it (on the burn). 


MS1E.195 (C327) 


Another. Smith the pits inside wuyi (stinking elm fruits). Heat the firm? 
lard of a castrated pig and pour it into the smithed (pits). Blend, and spread 
it (on the burn). 


MSI.E.196 (C328) 


Another. Thoroughly boil two pheasants at a very fast boil. When the 
bird quill feathers loosen on their own and drop from the tail [5]. Incinerate 
both and smith. Blend the ash with pig lard, and spread. 


MSI.E.197 (C329) 


Another. On summer days use jin leaves, and on winter days use the root. 
Chew either one in the mouth and seal it. When it dries, immediately seal 


on top of that. This is all already proven.* 


MSI.E.198 (CC330-31) Shin Wounds 


Carefully pick out the grass and grit from old urine sludge.* Put the 
sludge in a vessel. At dawn, use bitter liquor [2].° Spread the sludge on the 
wound. Spread [2] it, and the wound desists. Already used.° 


MSLE.199 (CC332-36) 


Another. Old shin wound.! When an old shin wound becomes abscessed, 
the abscess bursts, and the liquid is like gruel. To treat it, boil two dou of 
water. Have one third dou of yu (tumeric), one third dou of zhu 
(atractylodes), and one third dou of [1]—altogether three substances—and 
smith both the yu (tumeric) and the zhu (atractylodes). [Put]? them into the 
hot water and heat. When the water cools sufficiently to permit putting the 
foot into it, set a small piece of wood in the water. Then [2] {1} [2]. Put the 
foot into the water, step on the piece of wood, and slide [1].> When the 
water gets cold, heat it; and when it is hot, stop the fire and wait for the 
temperature to adjust itself. Put (the foot) into the water in the morning after 
eating, and remove it in the late afternoon.* The ailment will then be cured. 
If the ailment is not [severe],° it is cured after putting it into the water once. 
If severe, it is cured after putting it into the water five or six times. When it 
is cured, [1] abscess. [1] abscess and new flesh grows. When new flesh 
grows, stop putting (the foot) into the water. Then it will close itself and be 
cured. When applying the medicine there are no prohibitions, and in 
treating the ailment there are no temporal (restrictions). Excellent. 


MS1.E.200 (C337) 


Scabies® 
Soak the feces of a black ram in the urine of an infant. Leave for one 


whole day.! Spread (the medicine) on it. 


MSLE.201 (C338) 


Another. Smith realgar. Moisten with pig lard, and blend in a little gruel 


vinegar. Let (the medicine) [cool] to lukewarm,” and spread it on it. When 
(the medicine) is spread, do not clean it off First wash the scabies 
thoroughly with hot water, and then spread (the medicine). 


MSLE.202 (C339) 


Another. Smith pulei.2 Work hub grease into it,4 and spread (the 
medicine on the scabies). Spread and then roast it, spreading for three or 


four times.> 


MSLE.203 (C340) 


Another. Slit the throat of a red lizard,°® and daub the blood on it. 


MSLE.204 (C341) 


Another. Smith tingli! and wuyi.2 Scorch soybeans [2]. Using equal 
amounts of all, work in male [pig]> lard and zhan (sturgeon) blood. First 


wash (the scabies) with liquor. Burn bark* to roast it, and then spread (the 
medicine). 


MS1.E.205 (CC342-43) 


Another. Smith niuxi (achyranthes) and the ash of incinerated loose hair> 
in equal amounts, and combine [2]. Thoroughly wash the scabies and 
spread (the medicine) on it. Roast beef, and daub the old suet on top of (the 
medicine). Even when it desists, spread (the medicine) again without 


stopping. 
MSI.E.206 (C344) 
Another. Use [1] suet or leopard lard. [1]® and roast it. [3] and is not 


painful. Repeat it over and over again. First drink fine liquor until the body 
becomes warm, then [7]. 


MS1.E.207 (C345) 


Another. Carefully wash, and rub to make it bleed. Spread mercury on it. 


Also take equal amounts of smithed bronze and copper bits,’ work in pig 
lard, and spread (the medicine) on it. 


MSL.E.208 (C346) 


Another. Pound gianglang (dung beetles), and work in gruel vinegar. Seal 
(the scabies with the medicine) and roast it. The bugs come out from all 


sides.® 
MSI.E.209 (C347) 


Another. Remove the carapace and feet from one dou of gianglang (dung 
beetles), and combine with five nodules of wuhui (monkshood) and a piece 
of yu (arsenopyrite) the size of a plum. Boil in [1] dou of vinegar until the 


liquid evaporates.! Spread (the medicine) on it. 


MSLE.210 (C348) 


Another. Cover with large-bark tong (paulownia)? and bind. Superb. 
MSI.E.211 (C349) 


Another. Incinerate the feces of a male rat and smith. Work in good 
vinegar, and seal it. 


MSLE.212 (C350) 


Another. Incinerate yu (arsenopyrite). Smith one ge each of wuhui 


(monkshood), Jiu (black veratrum), Shu shu, zhe,4 Shu jiao (Shu 
zanthoxylum), and gui (cinnamon). Blend them together. Take dandruff [3] 


cloth. Roast, and hot-press with it.> Stop when exhausted. 


MSLE.213 (C351) 


Another. Soak /ingji (water chestnuts) in the urine of a young boy. Put it 
in a pottery vessel, cover with cloth, and place it on the stove flue for five 
or six days. [1] spread (the medicine) on it. 


MSLE.214 (C352) 


Another. Smith wuyi and kuhu (bitter gourd) seeds. Combine, and beat in 
pig lard. Spread (the medicine) on it. Wrap with cloth and bind. 


MSLE.215 (C353) 


Another. Smith four nodules of wuhui (monkshood) and one and a half 
sheng of lingji (water chestnuts). Combine with one and a half dou of the 
urine of a male youth and [1]. Boil until done. Put in one sheng of [1] grain, 
and stir. Spread (the medicine) on it. 


MSLE.216 (C354) 


Another. Smith wuhui (monkshood). Roast black ram suet and beat (it 
in). Spread (the medicine) on it while hot. 


MSLE.217 (C355) 


Another. Incinerate old kui (mallow) stalks and smith. Blend rancid pig 
lard into it, beating. Spread (the medicine) on the wound. 


MSLE.218 (CC356-57) 


Another. Moist scabies. Smith one sixth dou of wuyi. Take castrated pig 
lard that is fatty, firm, and glistening [1] {1} [7]. Wash the scabies well with 
water. When dry, spread (the medicine) on it and bind with cloth. [2] the 
shinbone of a dead person. Incinerate and smith it. Using rancid lard [?]. 


MSLE.219 (C358) 


Another. Fresh scabies.! First wash well with water; and roast snake lard 
until it melts, and spread. Spread thrice [?]. 


MSLE.220 (C359) 


Another. Recipe for scabies. Spread three-year-old rancid pig lard on it. 
Incinerate a rotted jing (vitex) winnowing basket. Take the ash [2] {1} [2] 
desists. Excellent. 


MSLE.221 (C360) 


Another. Dry scabies. Smith shechuang (cnidium) fruits, and work in 
male pig lard. First scrape the scabies. When it bursts, then spread (the 
medicine) and [2] {2} [1] {1} [?]. 


MSLE.222 (C361) 


Another. Blend mercury with gu (paper mulberry) liquid,! and spread 
(the medicine) on it. First use vinegar to cleanse” [3] spread. 


MSLE.223 (C362) 


Another. Recipe for scabies. Smith a sufficient amount of /ilu (black 


veratrum). Blend it with bee larvae,° beating. Then thoroughly [4] scabies 
[1] and it desists. Previously tested. There are no prohibitions. 


MSLE.224 (C363) 


Snake Bite 
Daub sang (mulberry) liquid on it. 


MSL.E.225 (C364) 


Abscess” 
Take [2] feather [1] {1} [1] {1}. Perform the Pace of Yu thrice. [2] one 


cup [?].° 
MSLE.226 (C365) 


Another. When an abscess appears on its own, take about one joint of 
tong (paulownia) root. Boil in grain-cleaning slop [?]. 


MS1.E.227 (CC366-67) 


Another. When abscess swellings occur, smith wuhui (monkshood) and 


lilu (black veratram). [10] it. Use it to hot-press the places with swellings. ! 
{2} [2] {1}, making the abscess swellings all desist. 


MSLE.228 (C368) 


Another. Head abscess. Chop finely one half dou of zi,? and using six dou 
of good vinegar [6] {2} [2] {5} [?]. 


MS1.E.229 (CC369-71) 


Another. When there is an abscess on the body, say: “Kagw. I dare to 


[declare] to the Tai Mountain Barrow.? So-and-so [un]fortunately* ails from 
an abscess. I direct the [1] of the hundred illnesses. With the bright moon I 


irradiate you;> with the cold [4] with a zuo (oak) rod I stab you;! with tiger 
claws I gouge and grab you; with a knife I butcher you; with wei (reeds) I 
sever you.> [Today] [1].* If you do not depart, it will be bitter.” Spit. [5] at 
dawn before [eating], face [east] and spit on it. 


MS1.E.230 (CC372-75) 


Another. Baizhi (angelica), baiheng,® jungui (curled cinnamon), dried 


Jiang (ginger), and xinzhi (magnolia bud)/—altogether five substances in 
equal amounts. After smithing the five substances [3]. Take beef suet [3] 
fine cloth. Combine and bake in a metal chafing dish over sang (mulberry) 


charcoal.! When it barely bubbles, uncover and let the vapor escape. Once 
again bake and allow to bubble like this [3] cloth to remove and obtain the 


liquid.2 Then crumble mercury in the palms and blend it into the medicine. 
Spread. At dawn use {3} [3] {1} [5]. While spreading the medicine do not 
eat [1] pork and fish, and do not (have intercourse) with women. When it 


desists, the face resembles that of [2]. 
MSI.E.231 (CC376-77) 


Another. Recipe for when there are abscess swellings on the body. Take 
one male [1] and gut it.4 {1} [8]. Cook it. Watch for when the broth is 


reduced to just under one dou. Remove and store it. Use a small amount to 
daub on the places on the body where there are swellings, and roast it. [6] 
the abscess swellings entirely depart, and it desists. Previously tested. 
Excellent. 


MSL.E.232 (CC378-79) 


Another. When a chin abscess occurs, combine in a caldron one portion 
of smithed banxia (pinellia), two of rendered beef suet, and six of gruel 
vinegar. [3] {1} [1] {1}. Spread (the medicine). Do not spread it all over, 
but rather make a ring that extends for one cun. When dry, spread (the 
medicine) on it again, and wash off the medicine with hot water. It will 
desist. 


MSLE.233 (C380) 


Lacquer? 


Spit and say: “Pon, Lacquer’—thrice. Then say: “The Thearch of 
Heaven sent you down to lacquer bows and arrows.° Now you cause scabby 
sores! for the people down below.” I daub you with pig feces.”? Rub and 
slap* it with the sole of a shoe.> 





MS1.E.234 (C381) 


Another. Chant this incantation: “The Thearch possesses the five 


weapons.° You, begone. If you do not go, I will spew knives to coat you.””/ 


Then spit on it, men seven times and women twice seven. 
MSI.E.235 (C382) 


Another. “Pon, Lacquer King. You are incapable of lacquering armor and 
weapons, and have caused so-and-so to be wounded. Chicken feces and rat 


detritus are daubed on the Lacquer King.””® 


MSLE.236 (C383) 


Another. [3] rat [1] {1}. Drink the [1], one cup. It will make a person not 
have lacquer (rash) for his whole life. 


MSI.E.237 (C384) 
Another. [12]. Spread (the medicine) on it. 
MSI.E.238 (CC385—-87) 


Another [31]. Spread at dawn before eating. [21]. The ailment desists and 
(the body) is as it was before. When treating the ailment there are no 
temporal (restrictions). When treating the ailment it 1s prohibited to [?]. 


MS1.E.239 (CC388-89) 


Another. [2]. Cook five dou of rice using wood kindling. When done, [1] 
it. Then [17] {1}, use /angya root.! 


MSI.E.240 (CC390-97) 


Chewing by Bugs” 

[2] located on the throat or located at another place. The place where the 
ailment is located is called [9] {4} [2] {1} [2]. Wash it with [1] until 
irritated,’ then spread (the medicine). When spreading [9] hot water, and 
rub with a feather [5]. Then spread the medicine. When spreading the 
medicine, let it just fill the holes and no more. [9]. The next day wash again 
with hot water and spread the medicine as before. Wash once a day, and 
spread the medicine once a day. In three [9] {1} flesh grows {1} [2] flesh 
and stop. Then wash off the medicine. After washing off the medicine, use 
pig [11] the scabs are cured and stop. [2] three days and flesh grows. In 
about eight or nine days, the wound is level. When the wound is level [7]. 
In somewhat more than ten days it is cured and (the body) is as it was 
before. The wound [2]. If one wants to wrap it, then wrap it. If one [1] want 
[1], do not [9].4 When spreading the medicine, first at dawn before 
spreading [2] spread the medicine. If one wants to eat, eat. While the 
medicine is being applied [9]. 


MSLE.241 (C398) 


Another. Incinerate /oulu,! and smith it. Use male pig lard [?]. 
MSI.E.242 (CC399-400) 


Another. Incinerate rooster feces, and fumigate the wound with it. [10] 
rat until it dies on its own. Boil in water. [1] cloth in the liquid and spread 


(the liquid) on it. Do not rub the wound with the hands.” 


MSLE.243 (C401) 


Another. When there is chewing by bugs, take Yu stove [2] to fill the 
wound [8]. Excellent. 


MSLE.244 (C402) 


Another. When the fe eats the mouth and nose, smith jinkui* [3] 
incinerate using sang (mulberry) kindling. [2] {1} [2] until the liquid comes 
out. Use a feather to take [?]. 

MSI.E.245 (C403) 

Another. Quickly split a carriage’s lacquered guo (27° 
MSI.E.246 (CC404—405) 

Another. [1] eating. Use fatty pork [?] {1} [?]. 

MSI.E.247 (C406) 

Another. Smith old kui (mallow). Use [?]. 

MSI.E.248 (C407) 


Another. When the fe eats the teeth, take yu (elm) bark, bai [1], and fine 
gui (cinnamon), and combine [4]. Spread (the medicine) on the holes [7]. 


MSI.E.249 (CC408-409) 


Recipe For Dry Itch® 
Use two liang of realgar, one third Jiang of mercury, and one sheng of 


dandruff [1] the realgar, and crumble the mercury [in]! the hands [6] the 
realgar and stir it thoroughly. First thoroughly wash the itch with hot water 
so that the washed places burst. Wipe with a cloth until [2] and spread (the 
medicine) on it. For one night and one [?]. 


MSI.E.250 (C410) 


Another. Scorch one third dou of lingji (water chestnuts) until they 
yellow. Boil in one half dou of pure liquor. Let it bubble thrice and stop. 


Clarify the liquid. In the evening do not eat, and drink (the liquid). 
MSLE.251 (C411) 


Another. Use fuling (pine truffle). Select one that is large and pound it. 
Pound in a mortar, beat in suet, and form into large balls. Rub (the itch with 
the balls). 


MS1.E.252 (C412) 


Another. Mince rulu (madder) root, and soak in liquor. After? a day and a 
night, daub (the medicine) on it. It desists. 


MS1L.E.253 (CC413-14) 


Another. Take two measures of /i/u (black veratrum), one measure of 
wuhui (monkshood), one measure of yu (arsenopyrite), [1] measure of 


guju,* and one measure of yuwanhua (daphne). Blend them together using 
] 


old carriage grease. {1} [3] wrap.> Carefully wash and dry. Then roast the 
wrapped medicine and rub the itch with it. [1] rub suet [2] suet. The itch 
then desists. 


MSI.E.254 (CC415-16) 


(Another. Take one sheng of /an (eupatorium) root and of baifu! chopped 
into small pieces. Pound, and pour vinegar and grain rinse” —half and half 


—into it until just [2]. Set in a warm place for three days, and put one ge of 
pig lard that is [2] into it. Then cook, letting it bubble thrice. Spread (the 
medicine) on the rash and roast it. When dry, spread again [1]. Leave for 
two days, then bathe. The rash desists. Excellent. 


MSLE.255 (C417) 


Another. Boil tao (peach) leaves, scalding thrice, to make hot bath water. 
Go to a warm inner (chamber), drink hot liquor, and afterward get into the 
hot bath water. Drink hot liquor again in the bath. Even old itch desists. 


MSLE.256 (C418) 


Another. Dry itch. Boil two dou of urine until it reduces to two sheng. 
Combine with one sheng of pig lard and two sheng of /ilu (black veratrum), 
and spread (the medicine) on it. 


MS1LE.257 (C419) 


Body Scabbing? 

When there is no name for the scabbing but it itches, scorch and smith 
lingji (water chestnuts). Blend with dog bile, and spread (the medicine) on 
it. When spreading (the medicine) for a long time, always stop for three 


days. After the third time, the scabbing desists. Previously tested. 
Excellent. 


MSLE.258 (C420) 


Another. Scabbing. Mince kui (mallow), and soak in water. During 
summer days do not soak. Spread (the medicine) on it. The hundred types 
of scabbing all desist. 


MSL.E.259 (C421) 


Another. Blend two portions of /i/u (black veratrum) with one portion of 
yu (arsenopyrite), and suo.! Hot-press the scabbing with it. 


MSLE.260 (C422) 


Another. When old scabbing does not desist, soak the dry matter scraped 
from the stove.” Spread (the medicine) on it. It desists. 


MSLE.261 (C423) 


Another. When scabbing like cow eyes appears on the body while 
traveling in the mountains, this is called “day [?]. 


MS1.E.262 (C424) 


Another. Exposed scabbing.° Incinerate the charred crust of cooked rice.* 


Smith, blend with old lard, and spread. 
MSI.E.263 (C425) 

Another. [?] 
MSI.E.264 (C426) 


Another. Use the east-facing root, branches, and leaves of huai (pagoda 
tree). Boil, scalding thrice. Use the liquid [?]. 


MSI.E.265 (C427) 


Another. The incantation is: “Tsjam tsjam, hjakw hjokw bugs.> The 
Yellow Spirit is in the stove. [2] {1}. Yellow Spirit arise. [?].° 


MSI.E.266 (CC428-30) 


Another. Chilblain.! First wash the chilblain thoroughly with glutinous 
panicled millet slop. Then incinerate straw that is several years old. [Take]? 
the ash and smith. [3] spread on the chilblain. After spreading the ash, soak 
the ash entirely [3] and wipe to scrape it away. After scraping, immediately 
spread ash again and scrape as before. When the liquid is used up, then 
even old chilblain will be cured. When spreading the medicine it is 


prohibited [4].* Previously tested. Excellent. 


MSI.E.267 (C431) 
Another. Steam frozen earth, and use (the earth) to hot-press it. 
MSI.E.268 (C432) 
Another. Daub fresh rabbit brain on it. 
MSI.E.269 (C433) 
Another. Chew xie (scallions), and seal it. 
MSI.E.270 (C434) 


Another. When being barefoot results in chilblain, burn the inside of a pit 
in the ground and put the foot into it for the time it takes to eat and no more. 
Then [1] cong (onions) and seal it, or hot-press it with steamed cong 
(onions). 


MSLE.271 (C435) 


[1] Gu? 
Incinerate a bat using jing (vitex) kindling, then feed it to the accursed 
person. 


MS1.E.272 (C436) 


Another. Incinerate a woman’s (menstrual) cloth, and have (the person) 
drink it. 


MS1L.E.273 (C437) 


When someone ails from [1] gu, incinerate a north-facing paired 
talisman.! Then steam sheep buttock, drop (the buttock) into hot bath water, 
and toss in the talisman ash.” Then [2] the ailing person, and wash the hair 
and body to treat the gu.° 


MSI.E.274 (CC438-40) 


Another. When ailing from gu combine one black rooster and one snake 
in a red pottery kettle. Then cover, and use [2] to cook it on an east-facing 
stove until the rooster and snake are completely charred. Then remove and 


smith.* Have the ailing person put three three-fingered pinches of the 
medicine into one cup of liquor or el every morning at dawn, and drink it. 
Drink once a day. When medicine is used up, it desists. 


MSLE.275 (C441) 


Another. Gu. Soak the menstrual cloth of a woman who has never had a 
husband [2] cup. Smith gui (cinnamon), put it in until the odor is gone, and 
give the [1] to the person to drink. 


MSLE.276 (C442) 


Child Sprite! 
Perform the Pace of Yu thrice. Take a branch from the east side of a tao 
(peach). In the middle separately fashion [3] figurines, and fasten them 


above the doorway, one on each side.” 
MSI1.E.277 (CC443-45) 


Another. Chant this incantation: “Spouter. Child Sprite Father. Child 
Sprite Mother. Do not hide [3] north. [1] Shamanka Mistress searches for 
you and certainly catches you. She [1] your four limbs, plaits your ten 
fingers, and casts you [1] water. Being human, being human—you join 


demons.”° Each time travel [1] with large-bellied gourds* for axles and a 
worn out winnowing basket for the chassis. Harness it to the person’s black 
pig and travel through the person’s home. [9] {1} [2] {2} child sprite [1] 


child sprite [4] place.> 
MSLE.278 (CC446-48) 


Recipe for Removing a Person’s Horse Warts! 


Take iron forging ash,” three [20]. Boil in a wide-mouthed kettle. Cook 
gently, without letting 1t bubble rapidly. When about one sheng of the [1] 


remains, [3] {2} [10] and remove it. Spread it over and over again on this 
spot, and it desists. Previously tested. There are no prohibitions. Excellent. 


MSI.E.279 (CC449-50) 


Another. Removing a person’s horse warts. The tip of the wart is large 
and the base is smallTreating Facial Pustule. [2], take jia [1] and baifu? [1]. 
Tie with a cord, binding it firmly. [2] {2} [3] warts will go away. There are 
no prohibitions. Previously tested. Excellent. 


MSLE.280 (CC451-53) 


Treating Facial Pustules* 

When facial pustules occur the abscess is painful and bursts. If the 
pustule is situated on the right, [use] the right cheekbone of a horse; if 
situated on the left, [use] the left cheekbone.> Incinerate and smith. Boil 
soybeans, and wash the [1] with the liquid.© Anoint it with already rendered 
pig lard, and take the smithed horse cheekbone [3] spread on a cloth [1] lard 
[3] and wrap again.’ Again anoint (with lard), spread (the medicine), and 
wash with the soybean liquid. In twenty days the facial pustules desist. 
Previously tested. Excellent. 


MSLE.281 (CC454-55) 


Another. Facial pustules. There are female and male types of facial 
pustules. In the male type the skin swells. The female type has a hole. Treat 
it with cinnabar [10] {2}. Combine, stirring, and blend in rancid pig lard. 
Spread (the medicine) on it. If some comes off, immediately reapply it. Do 


not wash [10]. The redness of the facial pimples desists. ! 
MSI.E.282 (CC456—-57) 


Another. Facial pustules. When facial pustules occur there is an abscess 
that bursts. Use good soybeans and /eishi (bamboo truffle), each [10] and 
pound them. Spread it in the hole of the abscess. When spreading the 
medicine, (the abscess) must first be washed. Wash and spread the medicine 


once a day. After spreading the medicine for sixty days, the facial pustules 


[7]. 
MSLE.283 (CC458-62) 


[1] Bite? 

[1] take mei (berry) vine.° Dry it in the sun [?]. Do not [2]. After drinking 
this he should go to sleep. When he awakens, he should again [6] {3} [9] 
dried mei (berry) {2} [2] root. Dry it. Peel to obtain the skin. [2] {2} [?] ten 
dou. Use fine [']. 


'The names of the fifty-two ailment categories that form the main contents of MSIE are 
listed in four registers. Throughout MSI.E these names (or slight variations) appear as 
headings written just above the first column of the first recipe in a given ailment category. 
When there is more than one recipe in an ailment category, subsequent recipes are usually 
headed by yi — (another). 

IThe recipes for this ailment category as well as for the next four ailment categories are 
missing in the text. 

2Judging from MSI.E.6, 12, 17, and 18—which all refer specifically to “blade wounds” or 
“metal wounds”—this category is mainly concerned with stab wounds and accidental cuts. 
The usual term for such wounds in Han and post-Han medical nomenclature is jin chuang 





% #l (metal injuries). A recipe manual for treating “metal injuries” is listed in the Hanshu 
bibliographic treatise (Hanshu, 30.80a); and the Wuwei recipes include “metal injuries” 
(WWYJ. 2b-3a, 8a—b). 

'Gao @ (lard) and zhi A (suet) are the two standard terms in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts for animal fat. Li Zhongwen (1980) examines the use of both words in MSI.E 
and concludes that their meaning corresponds to the definition in SW, 4B.36b. Gao is the 
soft fat from animals without horns, principally the pig (i.e. lard); zhi is the hard fat from 
horned animals, principally oxen and sheep (i.e. suet). 

2 Jiao #8 refers to several species in the genus Zanthoxylum. MSI.E occasionally specifies 
Shu jiao % 4X, which is the drug name listed in BC. 

3The standard practice in MSI.E is to form medicine balls which are crushed before using; 
MSI.E.151 provides the only example of swallowing the balls directly. Balls are also 
swallowed in MSII.71. 

4 Oul*gjug ff is glossed in SW, 4B.33b, as “strips of dried meat.” I doubt the graph has this 
meaning in MSI.E.3 and suspect that it is a loan for a herbal drug name. One possibility is 
jul*kjug #3. Ju is glossed in SW, 1B.31b, as “a fruit”; and is also mentioned as the chief 
ingredient of a spicy sauce produced in Shu & in Shiji, 116.2b. Hui-lin Li presents 
evidence for identifying jw as the word for black pepper (Piper nigrum) in Former Han 
times (1979: 46-53). 

>Da & (small bean) is the adzuki bean, also called xiaodou /J’ & and chi xiaodou FR’) 
& (see chida). In MSI.E.3, “small bean” is used as a relative measure of size in drug 
preparation. A similar usage occurs in the Wuwei recipes, which mention making medicine 
balls “the size of chidou Ik Z” (WWYJ: 3b). The use of the adzuki bean as a metrological 
standard in early medicine is confirmed by Tao Hongjing, who explains that references in 
old medical recipes to a measurement “like a small bean” are to the chi xiaodou of his day, 
and that the measurement is equivalent to three large hemp seeds (GM, 1.38). 

Ye 48 is used regularly in MSI.E to denote the fine pounding of a drug. My literal 
translation “smith” is based on Akahori (1985), who argues that ye—which means to cast 
metal according to SW, 11B.8b—also had the sense of hammering metal; and was then 


extended to the pestling of drugs. As noted by Akahori, sifting techniques were not 
common in medicine until after the Han period. Before that time, long pestling was 
necessary to reduce a drug to a uniform powder; and ye “smith” was borrowed from 
metallurgy to denote the pounding process. Ye appears frequently in the Wuwei recipes, but 
it is rare in later medical literature (and when it does occur in received literature it is 
regularly miswritten as zhi 34). Evidently the word ye became obsolete once sifting 
simplified the process of pulverizing drugs. 


'It is probable that #F should be read as ji # (see MSI.E.18). 


2 Chunjiu %2 38 (pure liquor) is undiluted liquor (see the definition of chun B in SW, 
14B.35a). 


3The repetition of the words “soak” and “bake” following the thirteen-graph lacuna above 
suggests that there is a second drug prepared in the same fashion as the first. Filling the 


lacuna here with “before” is based on the repeated use of the phrase ru gian M0 BY (as 
before) in MST.E. 


4SW, 12A.32b, glosses cuo # (pinch) as “four spatulas” and as “a three-fingered pinch” 
i.e. the amount of medicine that can be picked up using the thumb, index, and middle 
fingers. Measurement by spatulas is not mentioned in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts, 
and measuring drugs was undoubtedly still performed with the fingers. MSI.E.18 provides 
a more precise indication of the measurement when it specifies using “one three-fingered 
pinch reaching to the knuckles.” The three-fingered pinch also occurs in Suwen 46, 13.2b; 
and in the Wuwei recipes (WWYJ: 3a, 8b). 

Despite the lacuna, it is evident that the conclusion of MSI.E.4 discusses the technique of 
pestling relative to the size of the drug being powdered. Determining the fineness of a drug 
by counting the number of times it is pounded was probably a standard procedure in early 
medicine, although this is the only place in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts that 
specifies a pounding count. 

In materia medica fa & refers to hair clipped from the scalp as distinct from loose hair 
that collects in brushes and combs (GM, 52.81). Loose hair is specified in MST.E.205. 
7Baicao mo  # % (hundred grass residue) is not attested in received literature. MWD, 
vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, suggests that it may be similar to baicao shuang BH # # 
(hundred grass frost), which is the name for the soot that collects in the stove flue in later 
medical literature (GM, 7.87). Wei and Hu argue that ba/*priat /\ is not the number eight, 
but rather is a phonetic loan for ba/*briat 3%, glossed in SW, 10A.44a, as “fire vapor” 
(1992, vol. 1: 48, n. 3). Ba is unattested outside of the SW, but the reading bahui KK JK 
(fire-vapor ash) is plausible; in which case the translation would be, “Smith hundred-grass- 
residue fire-vapor ash.” 

8Filling the lacuna here with “crush” (hui 8%), based on MSI.E.2. 


'The ashes of the cattail mat are probably pressed on the wound, like the scalp hair in 
MSL.E.7. 


“Vinegar” translates dai ®X, glossed in SW, 14B.41a, as “vinegar beverage.” Dai was a 
common beverage in Han times, made by allowing rice-preparation water to ferment (see 
Hayashi 1975: 69). Elsewhere in MSIE rice-cleaning water is used as a bathing solution. In 
the incantation, I interpret “vinegar” as a verb meaning “apply vinegar to the wound.” The 
incantation conjures a man to stop the bleeding and a woman to apply the vinegar. 


3The act of drawing five lines on the ground creates a magical diagram. MSIII.83 describes 
a magical technique to project a traveler from harm at night that includes drawing a circle 
on the ground. A similar procedure is described in the first Shuihudi hemerological 
manuscript, which gives instructions for a ritual to be performed before departing on a 
journey. The last part of the ritual entails drawing five lines on the ground, picking up soil 
from the center of the lines, and carrying it in the bosom (SHD: 223). The exact manner of 
executing the five-line diagram remains unclear. Perhaps it is a kind of magic square 
composed of five lines. Kud6 examines the Mawangdui and Shuihudi manuscript evidence 
in the light of later religious Daoist practices; he speculates that the five lines may be 
related to a Daoist cross-hatch design consisting of four vertical lines and five horizontal 
lines (1990: 50-57). I would prefer better evidence. In MSI.E.9 the five-line diagram is 
intended to create a magical space that protects the wounded person from further harm. 


“The drug name [1] yan 1 is unidentified. 


5“S]ime” translates ji 34, which has two attested meanings: “pour water into a vessel” (SW, 
11 A—2.30b); and “juice from meat” (Zuozhuan, Xiang 28, 38.13b). Both meanings occur in 
MSI.E. Although the meaning is unattested, MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, argues that 
ji refers to semen in MSI.E.11, citing as support later medical literature that records the use 
of semen to prevent scars. Qiu Xigui argues that 34 should be read as yi 4& (snot) in 
MSI.E.11, citing as evidence the Mawangdui Yijing manuscript in which the text for the 
hexagram Cui 4 writes 3A instead of 7 in the received text (1992: 530; the Mawangdui 
graph could be analyzed literally as “fluid that comes from the nose”). Ma Jixing accepts 
the identification with semen and rejects snot, in part because he questions why MSI.E.11 
should distinguish between a man’s snot and a woman’s (1992: 339-40). I am inclined to 
agree that in MSI.E.11 ji refers to a substance like semen or snot (both viscous fluids, one 
from the nose and the other from the penis). Rather than pass judgment on the relative 
probability of semen or snot, I use “slime” in the sense of a viscous body fluid. 

\Jian FA (fry) means to cook something until the liquid is cooked away. Fat may or may 
not be used for frying. 

2 According to SW, 6A.23b, ting #£ is a measure word for stick-like objects. The scribe 
failed to write the complete graph in this occurrence in MSI.E.13, for there is merely an 


oblique stroke (in the text. The subsequent two occurrences are written #£ and 
respectively. 


3Du{ 1] #4) also occurs in MSI.E.138; unfortunately the second graph is again missing. The 


drug may be the herb duhuo ¥4 34, listed in BC and recommended for “metal injuries” 
(GM, 13.49). ZY: no. 3510, lists seven plants identified with this drug name. 


Reference to autumn probably specifies when the drug is to be gathered. 


5 Probably two saucers of lard are added. 


©Bu 4 refers to cloth woven from hemp or kudzu fibers (SW, 7B.54a, and Duan Yucai 
commentary). The practice of squeezing a lard-based medicine through cloth is explained 
by Tao Hongjing, who recommends using the dregs separately (GM, 1.40). In MSI.E.13 the 
“liquid” is probably liquid fat being squeezed through a cloth to separate out the fried 
debris of the drugs. Other recipes in MSI.E describe the preparation of lard salves that are 
not strained before use. 


7SW, 13A.38a equates yun $4 with fu #, which is glossed as “matted hemp fiber.” The 
main uses of hemp-wadding were as padding for clothing, as tinder for starting fires, and 
for twine. 


8 Wei/*mjad i is attested as a variant graph for mei/*mad ¥& (Shijing, Mao 43, 2c.9a, and 
commentaries). Mei is glossed with wu 75 in SW, 11A—2. 40a; and the third of three glosses 


for wu in SW, 11A—2. 29a, is tu #R (daub). Like tu, which occurs frequently in MSI.E, wei 
must mean “‘daub, swab.” 


l“Mfince” translates ji 3, which refers to the fine mincing of ingredients for relishes (SW, 
7B.3b, and Duan Yucai commentary; the SW records several graphs used to write the word, 
and several variants also occur in MSIE). It is likely that “mincing” could also be 
accomplished with a mortar and pestle. 

“Rancid” translates zhi fR. The zheng Xuan commentary in Zhouli, 42.9b, explains zhi as 
“orease that is rancid and spoiled.” The same word is written 38 in SW, 4B.13a, and 
glossed as “grease that is old and rancid”. MSIE often calls for rancid lard in preparing 
salves because it is more viscous than fresh lard. I read text #* as pan #4, which SW, 
12A.42b, glosses as “clapping the hands.” KGS, vol. 1:148, n.64, argues that in MSI.E pan 
refers to a kneading action with the hands necessitated by the stiffness of the ingredients 
(other occurrences of pan in MSI.E also involve rancid lard or thick substances). I suspect 
that pan may also refer to beating something with a stick, hence the translation “beat in.” 


3 Changshi & i (previously tested) is one of several terms used in MSI.E to praise the 
effectiveness of a recipe. Wang Chong alludes to the term in the Lunheng in his criticism of 
those who exploited the demand for secret recipes (see Prolegomena, Section Two, 
“Readership and Transmission’). 


“Needham examines the evidence concerning various soluble salts in early China, and 
concludes that the name xiaoshi 34 4 (solvent mineral) was applied to niter (1954-, vol. 5, 
part 4: 179-94). 

5“Abscess” translates yong %, which is also the name of the ailment category beginning in 
MSI.E.225. In MSI.E. 16-17 yong probably refers to a wound that becomes abscessed. 
Yong occurs in the Shuthudi text Fengzhen shi meaning “wound” (SHD: 162, n. 8). Thus it 
is possible that yong in MSI.E.16—17 refers to wound, not an abscessed wound. It is also 
possible that yong in this context refers to ulceration. 


©SW, 10A.37a, identifies fen #2 as yanshu {2 &, the latter being the name listed in BL 
(GM, 51.67). 


TZhil*drjad B means “pig.” MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n.2, proposes reading it as a 
phonetic loan for ti/*diod #%. Tiyu #® fA is the name of a fish listed in BL (GM, 44.114); 
identified in ZY: no. 5359, as Parasilurus asotus (L.). Althought the phonological evidence 
supports the proposed loan, I hesitate to make a conclusive identification. Zhiyu might also 
mean “pig fish” and represent a name that is not recorded in received literature. 

lFor the use of cai 8 (also written # and F) to mean “a few, a bit,” see Hou Hanshu, 
17.6a, and commentary. In other contexts in MSI.E cai has the sense of “a sufficient 
amount.” 

2 Ling B (excellent) is another term of praise for a recipe that occurs frequently in MSIL.E. 
3In BC only zhu 7K is listed. Tao Hongjing (GM, 12B.4) distinguishes between baizhu A 
A (Atractylodes macrocephala) and chizhu OR 7K (i.e. cangzhu ¥ WR; Atractylodes lancea 
and other spp.). 

4] interpret zhong bei # #* to mean a “brimming cup.” For the use of zhong, written ® or 
FA, in the sense of a full measure, see Hanshu, 8.18a, and the Yan Shigu commentary. 

The expression ru shu 30 #X occurs six more times in MSIE (with slight variations 
depending on the context): MSI.E.20 (C36), 75 (C131), 94 (C160), 142 (C238), 146 
(C247), and fragment 1 (MWD, vol. 4: 76). Shu means literally “a calculation.” Considered 
in isolation, shu in MSI.E.18 might seem to mean “amount” (making the translation read, 
“drink the medicine using the same amounts”). However, judging from all seven 
occurrences, shu refers to the steps involved in executing a particular operation, hence my 
translation “following the same procedure.” 

Instructions concerning whether to take medicine before or after eating a meal occur a 
number of times in MSI.E; and MSIII contains similar instructions for tonics. I believe the 
meaning of the expressions xian shi ¢ & (before eating) and hou shi #& B® (after eating) 
is as translated. Curiously, the Wang Bing commentary in Suwen 46, 13.2b, explains the 
expression hou fan # #& to mean, “make the meal come after and the medicine come 
before”’—exactly the opposite of my translation. However, the Yang Shangshan 
commentary to the parallel passage in Zaisu, 30.450, corresponds to my interpretation. 
Xun @ refers to strong-smelling, sharply-flavored vegetables like onions and garlic (see 
SW, 1B.7b) 

8The term mazhu Fk %& is also used in the Wuwei recipes (WWY/J. 6a). It clearly denotes a 
food preparation that was known in the cuisine of the Former and Later Han periods, yet 
there is no mention of it in received literature. 

*1.e. entry to the bedroom for sexual intercourse is forbidden. For jin nei 1 A (approach 
the inner chamber) as a term for sexual intercourse, see MSIII.34. 

I MSLE gives few examples of what constitute temporal restrictions, the statement that 
there are none being the usual formula. There is one calendrical prohibition in MS1.E.69, 
and it is probable that the restrictions derive from hemerological and astrological 
symbolism. 


2Other methods of drying drugs besides in the sun are leaving them in a dark place or 
drying them over a fire. 


3In SW, 7B.33a, jing 1& (rigidity) is glossed simply as “acute stiffness.” The etiology of 
jing “rigidity” in MSI.E is consistently linked to the prior existence of a wound, which 
permits wind to enter the body—and it is the wind that causes jing to occur. The third 
ailment category (MSI.E.25) is a kind of jing that affects infants, apparently occurring 
when the removal of the umbilical cord permits the pathogen to enter; and the fifth ailment 
category (MSI.E.27) is similar in that the treatment focuses on drawing the pathogen out of 
the opening of a wound. In the discussion of “rigidity” brought on by “metal injuries” in 
Chaoshi zhubing yuanhoulun, 36.12a, wind is also the pathogen. It is difficult to judge 
what modern ailments might correspond to jing, although tetanus is one likely choice (Yu 
Yan 1972: 142). 


“The fu Tf (apron) was a regular article of clothing in male and female dress (Hayashi 
1976: 16-17). 

5“Hot-press” translates yun %, glossed in SW, 10A.46b, as “pressing down from above” 
and “what one smooths silk with.” Several specimens of the yundou # 3} (iron) of Han 
date have been discovered (Sun Ji 1991: 346). They have shallow flat-bottomed pans to 
hold hot coals and are attached to long handles. As a form of medical therapy, yun is 
attested in Hanfeizi 21, 7.118, where Bian Que recommends “hot-pressing” when an 
ailment first lodges on the surface of the body and has not penetrated deeply inside (see 
also Shiji, 105.6b). MSI.E provides the earliest descriptions of the methods of hot-pressing; 
and the frequency of hot-pressing in MSI.E suggests that it was a common form of therapy 
in the third and second centuries B.C. A variety of materials are used, from the salt in 
MSI.E.19 to hot stones in MSI.E.146 (see Prolegomena, Section Three, ““Therapy”’). 

'Le. the fruit is placed in a sieve and strained separately to obtain the liquid still in it. This 
is the only recipe where shu #¥ (remove) and jun 3€ (sieve) occur together. Other recipes 
either say to “sieve (a boiled decoction) to obtain the liquid” (thereby removing the solid 
matter) or say to “remove the liquid” (apparently without straining it through a sieve). In 
just one instance, MSIT.E.117 says to “sieve to remove the liquid” when it is the solid matter 
that is wanted for the recipe. 

2MS1.E.99 contains the phrase “take a large amount as the measure,” which is syntactically 
the same as the fragmentary phrase here. 

3Missing in the lacuna is the drug to be substituted for plum fruit when the latter is 
unavailable. According to the recipe, the preparation and consumption of the substitute 
drug follow the procedure already described for plum fruit. 

+ Obviously arsenopyrite is used in preparing a medicine earlier in the recipe. The 
occurrence of the word at the end of the recipe is part of an added comment on the drug 
and its use in medicine 

Nie 5 (malt) is sprouted grain used for fermentation (SW, 7A.60b). “Allow to rot” is a 
tentative translation of beng 3m, which is not attested in received literature until well after 


the Han period; and not in a meaning appropriate to MSI.E.22. Perhaps it is related to the 
primary graph beng BA, glossed in SW, 9b.8a, as “destruction of a mountain” and also used 
in the sense of “ruin, spoil.” I suspect that in MSI.E.22 beng refers to the degenerative 
effect of the malt on the chopped dog. 


Evidently the “rotting” process involves packing the chopped dog together with the malt 
in a vessel. 


3H occurs again in MSI.E.31 where the context also suggests the meaning is “bottom”; and 


the same meaning is indicated for duan ff in MSI.E.155. The meaning “bottom” for duan 
is not attested in received literature. 


4ZY: no. 5545, lists Allium chinense G. Don and A. macrostemon Bge. as the two main 


plants for the onions identified by the name xie #. However, as with English “scallion,” 
xie has been applied to several other small onions. 


Probably the liquid obtained after wringing the lard medicine is spread on the affected 
part of the body. 

ou WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, argues that the ailment is a female ailment that occurs 
in women after childbirth, and then offers the alternative explanation that it is an infant 
ailment. The fourth and fifth ailment categories (MSI.E.26—27) are both related infant 
ailments, a good indication that MSI.E.25 is also an infant ailment and not a post-partum 
female ailment. Yinger suo 82 5% ¥% (infant cord) is not attested in received literature, but 
there is no difficulty identifying it as a term for the umbilical cord. MSI.E.27 treats of the 
ailment chi #8 (convulsions) in infants. SW, 7B.35a, glosses chi as “the ailment chizong #8 
#E in infants.” Yu Yan hypothesizes that chi refers specifically to infections like tetanus 
that often occur when the newborn infant’s umbilical cord is cut (1972: 115). Although the 
umbilical cord is not mentioned in MSIE.27, there is reference to “stroking around the spot 
where the infant convulsions are’—perhaps a wound where the umbilical cord was cut. 
MSI.E.25 does not mention the cutting of the umbilical cord as a factor contributing to the 
occurrence of the ailment, but the umbilical cord or navel might still have been regarded as 
the point of entry for the pathogen. 


1“ ock” translates kou #0 which means literally “metal plating around the mouth of a 
vessel” (SW, 14A.8a). 


Feng #7 could have several meanings, but the meaning “anthill” is attested in Fangyan, 
10.6a, as a Chu dialect word, which is probably the correct meaning of feng in MSI.E.25. 
The friable soil from anthills is included in GM, 7.77. 


3Xian Ti (spasms) refers to an ailment characterized by spasmodic fits. According to 
Chaoshi zhubing yuanhoulun, 45.7a, xian is the name for the ailment when it occurs in 
children younger than ten, and the same ailment is called dian #& when it occurs in 
someone older. It is unlikely that the twinned identity and age-based differentiation apply 
to xian and dian in MSI.E. Besides this recipe for Infant Ailing from Spasms, MSI.E.86 is 
the only extant recipe in MSI.E of what was originally a sequence of four categories of xian 
ailments; and age is apparently not a factor. Maishu, “Ailment List,” also makes no 


mention of age when it identifies xian: “When (the body) snaps in a reverse direction, it is 
xian” (MSSW: 72). Although the ailment is not described, MSI.E.71—72 treat of dian as a 
separate ailment category. Dian was associated with mental derangement in Han times, and 
perhaps included epileptic seizure (see MS1.E.71). 


4M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, argues that san = (three) is excrescent, making the 
line read, “bathe once a day.” I suspect that the original wording is an elliptical way of 
saying that for a duration of three days the infant should be bathed once each day. 


See MSILE.25 for the association of chi #2 (convulsions) with tetanus. The exorcistic 
removal of the pathogen in MSI.E.27 focuses on a wound from which blood is magically 
expelled. Although the umbilical cord is not mentioned, cutting the umbilical cord is a 
likely cause for a wound on a newborn infant. Among the symptoms described in MSI.E.27 
are pain in the sides and shortness of breath. “Inability to breath” is also one of the signs of 
chi in Maishu, “Ailment List” (MSSW: 72); and Yinshu specifies the sides as the location of 
chi when describing an exercise routine to alleviate it (YSSW: 85; it is highly unlikely that 
chi in the Yinshu passage has any connection with tetanus). 


2 Tiel *krig ##, which I translate as “fixed,” was previously a hapax legomenon in zhuangzi 
4, 82. Commentaries gloss the word as “wash clothes.” However, the textual variant xian 
& (thread) occurs in some zhuangzi editions. This variant must also reflect the correct 
meaning of jie, which I interpret as “thread-work, sewing” in the Zhuangzi passage 
(complementing the reference to “wielding the needle” immediately preceding in the 
zhuangzi. Jie/*krig is undoubtedly cognate with xi/*kig & (bind) and other words meaning 
to fasten with a cord. Ma Jixing interprets mu jie H ## as equivalent to mu xi A ¥, aterm 
for an attanchment at the back of the eye attested in Lingshu 10, 3.6b (1992: 375, n. 2). I 
doubt that this technical denotation applies to MSI.E.27. Hi8, which I read as xie, is not 
attested in received literature. Either it is a specialized word for oblique gazing, or perhaps 
a fusion of two graphs written by the scribe as one (HB and 7p). 

3Rong & is an architectural term that refers to the upturned edges of the roof by the eaves 
—also known as wuyi B # (roof wing; SW, 6A. 18b,) and Duan Yucai commentary). 
“Vegetation from the upturned-slope of the roof’ is probably the various plants that can 
still be seen today sprouting from the roof tiles of Chinese buildings. The use of roof 
vegetation in MSI.E.27 must have symbolic significance related to the solar potency of 
something that grows on the roof, which makes roof vegetation an appropriate exorcistic 
material. 

4Ma Jixing argues that xin #f forms a compound with cai #& (vegetation) in the previous 
sentence, meaning “vegetation and grassy material” (1992: 377, n. 12). However, 
MSI.E.244 and MSI.E.271 exhibit similar grammar in which xin “kindling” refers to the 
kindling used to incinerate the drug. 

>“Silted water” translates yanji $2 JR, which means literally “ make freshly-drawn water 
silty.” It is used often in MSI.E. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, identifies yanji with 
dijiang th 3 (earth juice), which is listed in BL (GM, 5.51). Tao Hongjing describes the 


method for preparing it as follows: “Dig a pit three chi deep in ground where there is 
yellow earth. Pour freshly drawn water into it and stir until turbid. After a little while, take 
the clear part and use it.” The term san hun = %# (roiled thrice) in MSI.E.27 must mean 
that the water is stirred together with the dirt and allowed to clarify thrice before use. 

lA purely exorcistic act of spouting through the mouth or nostrils (the word is pen/*pan 
1B ) often precedes the chanting of an incantation in MSI.E; and sometimes the first 
utterance in the incantation is the word for “spout” (in which case I adopt the reconstructed 
sound of the word to reflect its value as an exorcistic utterance). The person chanting the 
incantation in MSI.E.27 is undoubtedly spouting while uttering the words “Spouter, spout 
ferociously.” The distinctive element in MSI.E.27 is that the person summons a 
“spouter’”—a spirit—to assist in the expulsion of the demonic agent responsible for the 
ailment. 


21. a comet. 


3 SW, 5A.50b, glosses pei fi as “The compound pei xie ff M1 is used to describe the 
bloody blob of an aborted fetus in the Shuihudi Fengzhen shi (SHD: 161; cf. Hulsewé 
1985: 205). The word is cognate with pei f#, glossed in SW, 4B.20a, as “first month of a 
pregnancy”; 1.e. the stage when the fetus is still an amorphous blob. In MSI.E.27 it appears 
that the “spouter” is ordered to enter the infant’s body and assume the form of “congealed 
blood” to expel the demonic agent. 


4Vou” represents a direct address to the demonic agent who is threatened with death. 


5 “Liquid in the ladle” renders the grammar of the text and agrees with the earlier 
instruction to spit on the ladle (and not on the cup of silted water); yet why would the 
ashed vegetation in the ladle would be referred to as a “liquid”? Another possible 
interpretation is that the person spits on both the ladle and the cup of water, referred to here 
as the “liquid.” 

“Trembling” translates zheng 4. The graph is often used for zheng fiE, which occurs in 
compounds for extreme fright; e.g. zhengying fiE ‘@ (trembling and shaking), a 
conventional expression used by court officials in addressing the monarch (see Hou 
Hanshu, 60B. 16a: “Your servant trembles and shakes with alarm and terror”). Fangyan, 
10.5b, identifies zhengzhong {iE PA as another expression for terrified trembling used in the 
region of the Yangzi and Xiang Rivers (i.e. around Changsha). Ma Jixing interprets zheng 
to mean “a sign of being cured”; and the phrase to mean “if there are no signs” (1992: 379, 
n. 34). However, the second occurrence of zheng in the phrase zheng jin #{ #% below leads 
Ma into the forced interpretation, “when the signs of cure are completed.” 

ly WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, identifies hengshi 12 4 with changshi & 4, which 
is listed in BC (GM, 9.75). The identification is plausible, but uncertain. ZY: no. 0915, 
identifies changshi as anhydrite. 

2 SW, 11A-2.37a, glosses sao 3 as “ wash the hands.” In MSI.E.29 sao refers to “cleaning” 
the silted water, probably to make it more suitable for dingking. KGS, vol. 1:164, n. 173, 
reads sao as lao #, in the sense of “pick out floating debris.” MWD, vol. 4, 


“Transcription,” reads sao as cao #&, which Ma Jixing interprets to mean “manage, 
prepare” (1992: 381, n. 3). I reject the latter reading; the first reading is more plausible in 
that it still relates to cleaning the silted water. 


3A “second serving of beverage” clearly represents a form of measure (perhaps related to 
rules governing the serving of drink at rituals and banquets), but there is no record of it in 
received literature. 


“Stove residue ash” is one of several terms used in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts 
for ash removed from the stove. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, identifies “stove 
residue ash” with fulong gan 1K #€ AT, which Tao Hongjing identifies as the yellow soil 
that accumulates inside the stove (GM, 7.81). 

5M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, identifies twomo 5, with tuomu % &, which is 
undoubtedly correct. BC gives tuowu as an alternate name for kuandong # ®& (GM, 
16.102), identified in ZY: no. 4782, as Tussilago farfara L. However, the Wuwei recipes 
indicate that in Han times tuowu and kuandong were two distinct plants. Akahori 


demonstrates that tuowu was the name for 7! farfara, while the early identity of kuandong 
is not known (1978: 104, nn. 191-92). 


©X; Hi is a rich vinegar made from rice gruel fermented in liquor (SW, 5A.48a). 


7Earthworm excrement is the fine soil produced by earthworms. Tao Hongjing discusses 
this substance in his commentary to the entry on earthworms (GM, 42.40), and observes 
that it was a regular ingredient in the lute used to seal alchemical vessels. 


lv WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that the name of the plant whose stalks are used 
must have been omitted by the scribe. Ma Jixing argues that jing # (stalk) should be read 


as jing $1, which is the name of a kind of wild onion (1992: 385, n. 1). The instruction 
below to boil the root in winter leads me to doubt Ma’s interpretation. 


2The ailment name chao # (nest) is not attested in received literature. Chao occurs again 
in MSI.E.152—53 below designating an anal fistula. The ailment denoted by chao in 
MSI.E.34-35 is uncertain. It is probably a condition affecting the skin and flesh. MWD, 
vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, speculates that chao/*dzragw might represent a phonetic loan 


for sao/*tshagw fk, and that the ailment is “body odor.” Continuing with this speculation, 
it is suggested that xing # (star) in the incantation should be read as xing f&, interpreted as 
“stench.” I agree with the reading of the word xing in the incantation, but not the meaning 
“stench.” SW, 4B.36a-b, distinguishes between the xing written R#, which means “stench of 
dog fat”; and written #2, which means “small hard growths produced in the flesh of pigs 
when they are fed while the stars are out.” The Duan Yucai commentary notes several 
passages in the Liji that apply this word to hard, inedible lumps in pork. I would argue that 
in MS1.E.34 xing represents a pun which links the ailment to the influence of stars on the 
body. It seems likely that a transfer of stellar essence was believed to produce small 
growths in the flesh, and that these growths had the appearance of a “nest.” Thus I reject 
the identification of the ailment as body odor in favor of some kind of growth, perhaps 


including polyps. It is because of the astral etiology that MSI.E.34 exploits a flash of 
lightning and an incantation ordering spirits to “darken the stars/growths.” 


3 Spirits from the east and west who “preside over the dark” may be deities of the sun and 
moon. The incanted request to “darken the stars” refers both to the stars that have caused 
the growths and the growths themselves. The rhyming words in the incantation are 


ming/*ming & (dark) and xing/*sing & (star). 
l“Choice” translates niu Hil #2, glossed in SW, 14B.28b as “edubile meat” (i.e. a choice cut 
of meat for fine eating). 


2 Apparently the blend of beef, wuhui, and gui is burned as a fumigant to treat the ailment. 


3The name xixia Y F is not attested in received literature. It appears to be another skin or 
flesh ailment. Reading the name literally, it might refer to “darkening” or “dark blotches” 
on the skin. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that xi/*rjiak might be a phonetic 
loan for yi/*rak f& (underarm), in which case it would be an ailment that affects the 
underarm region—perhaps a scrofular condition. 


*Helu & J is an unidentified herbal drug. The quantity thirty, the size indication, and the 
instruction to remove the skins suggest that the drug is a fruit or seed. 


There are two different drug preparations used to treat xixia. The first is a salve of 
huanggqin and helu—apparently mixed with suet and spread on the affected area (see 
below). In addition, there is a decoction whose ingredients are missing in the seven-graph 
lacuna above. This decoction is strained and applied to the affected area before the salve. 
Jin 3 , translated as “squeeze,” is not attested in received literature. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 3, reads the word as jin &, glossed as “restrain, press” in the zheng 
xuan commentary in zhouli, 32.10b (the passage concerns horsemanship). My guess is that 
with the addition of “water,” the word means to press the liquid out of something. The 
instruction to “squeeze to remove the dregs” suggests the technique of straining a 
decoction through cloth as described by Tao Hongjing: “Use a new cloth. Two men wring 
it using a piece of wood that is one chi long” (GM, 1.39). 

S<Chill” is a literal translation of qil*tshiad % MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, 
proposes reading it as a phonetic loan for kai/*krad i® (rub), which is phonologically 
inadmissible—and besides, it is unlikely that a decoction would be “rubbed” on the body. 
Perhaps gi refers to cooling the xixia by bathing it with the decoction (and the unknown 
ingredients of the decoction also may have had cooling properties). 

7 Wuhui is an aconite and was a well-known poison in early China. Presumably incidents of 
poisoning could have been accidental or purposeful. MSI.E.42 describes applying medicine 
to a wound, providing the earliest evidence of the practice of coating weapons—especially 
arrow tips—with the poison (called shewang $f 4) by Tao Hongjing; GM, 17.46). 

Jichi # FF is an unidentified drug name. For several guesses, see Ma Jixing 1992: 392, 
nn. 5—6; and KGS, vol. 1: 169, n. 203. 

2 Shu # sometimes serves as a general term for bean plants, but regularly denotes dadou 
XK & (soybean; Guangya, 10A.34b). In MSI.E, shu consistently refers to the soybean. 


3Ku ® is a herbal drug of uncertain identity. I favor identifying it with kucai & 3, listed 
in BC (GM, 27.103); and identified in ZY: no. 2627, as Sonchus oleraceus L. This plant 
was a regular seasoning in ancient Chinese cuisine, adding a pungent bitter taste to dishes. 
Han textual sources and the modern botanical identification are discussed in the 
transcription notes to the grave inventory document from Mawangdui tomb 1, which lists a 
beef stew and a dog stew flavored with Aw (Hunan sheng bowuguan and zhongguo 
kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo 1973, vol. 1: 133). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, 
associates ku with daku K %, interpreted as name for the fermented soybean condiment 
known as shi $%. Ma Jixing gives three other possible identifications for daku (1992: 395, 
n.3). 

411] ji # is an unidentified herbal drug. 

>The wound was probably caused by an arrow or weapon coated with aconite poison. 


'There is another occurrence of Tai Mountain * LW (the Great Mountain) in MST.E.229. In 
the latter recipe, the mountain is definitely the sacred peak of the east situated in present- 
day Shandong; perhaps this denotation applies to MSI.E.48 as well. Part of the 
incantation’s efficacy derives from creating a magical space under the dominion of those 
who occupy the Great Mountain (hence the scorpion spirit blamed for the sting is at their 
mercy down below). 

25 is used regularly in MSLE to write hui %& (snout, beak) in the drug name wuhui & &R. 
3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, notes that fengniao EA & (Wind Bird) is written in the 
text as a fusion graph Al (the sign = indicates that & is to be repeated). The incantation in 
MSI.E.49 pairs the Wind Bird as Mother with a Father who dwells in Shu. Thus in both 
incantations it is the Wind Bird/Mother who eliminates the scorpion spirit with her lethal 
beak. Rather than understand the Wind Bird as the so-called Chinese phoenix, I suspect 
that it is the kite (yuan &. A discussion of ritual banners used in funeral processions in 
Liji, 3.5a, mentions a banner with a “crying kite” emblem; the Zheng Xuan commentary 
explains the symbolism equating the crying of the kite with wind. A southern tradition of 
the kite as a wind spirit is indicated in the ca. tenth century Qinjing: “The Wind Bird is a 
kite. The people of Yue call it the Wind Elder. When it soars in flight there is a great wind 
in the heavens” (Qinjing, 11b). Known for its ability to drop from the sky like an arrow to 
attack its prey—and known as the Wind Elder among the people of Yue—the kite is a 
likely candidate for the Wind Bird in MSI.E.48-49. The extant rhyming words in the 
incantation are xun/*rjam = (flee) and xun/*sjam % (heart). 

+My guess is that Father controls the ground (specifying the southwestern region of Shu 
suggests a southern tradition of magic) and Mother/Wind Bird controls the air, making 
escape impossible for the scorpion spirit. Translating ru & as “punish” is based on reading 
the word as ru &, which in SW, 14B.30b is glossed as “humiliate.” The SW etymologizes 
the word as signifying the execution of men who fail to observe the seasonal regulations 
for agricultural work. “The Wind Bird who punishes” undoubtedly reflects a popular 


religious belief similar to the belief in Rushou & 4U&K, the bird-headed divinity of the east 
who punishes misdeeds (see Riegel 1989-90: 58). 

‘The rhyming words in the incantation are Shu/*Djuk & and ru/*njuk & (punish); and 
xun/*rjam # (flee) and xin/*sjam % (heart). 

ISW, 13A.58b, glosses gui §& as “crab.” Song sources cited in GM, 45.17, identify gui as a 
poisonous crab with six legs. 

2M WD, vol. 4. “Transcription,” n. 1, identifies ywan ¥t as the name of a poisonous snake. 
Yuan occurs as the name of a type of viper in BL (GM, 43.80), but this usage appears to be 
post-Han. Besides, the recipes to treat the ailment in MSI.E do not describe the kind of 
emergency treatment that would be expected if the ailment were the lethal bite of the viper. 
SW, 13A.43a, glosses yuan with rongyuan 4 St and sheyi @ #&. Both names are applied to 
various lizards. According to the fourth century Gujinzhu, 2.5b, rongyuan is the name for 
large lizards which can be as long as three chi; and the dark purplish black ones like to bite 
people. The Shuanggudui Wanwu also identifies yuan “lizard” as the name of an ailment 
(Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 39). 

3%] is an attested variant graph for ji Rl (see Shanhaijing, 5.23a). BL lists a large and a 
small ji (GM, 15.34); the former identified as Cirsium japonicum DC (ZY: no. 0191), and 
the latter as Cephalanoplos segetum (Bge.) Kitam. (ZY: no. 0479). MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, reads the graph as jie 3¥ (Brassica juncea mustard), noting the use of 
mustard plasters as a counterirritant in medicine. The textual evidence is not convincing, 
and I do not accept the reading;. 

4MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” reads & as yi #, identified as a name for the herb zhuyu # 
8a. This reading is clearly justified in MSI.E.103 where 3 occurs together with the drug 
name zhuyu. However, the weight of evidence in MSI.E.54 is far from convincing. Han 
ritual literature stating that a condiment of yi is eaten with the “three sacrificial animals” 
(cow, sheep, pig) is adduced in the “Transcription,” n. 1, to explain the term “suckling pig 
yi.” Ma Jixing offers a different argument—that chan tun BE AK means “fresh and plump” 
(referring to the zhuyu fruit) not “raw suckling pig” (1992: 406, nn. 2-3). Despite 
additional circumstantial evidence concerning the later use of zhuyu as a drug, Ma’s 
interpretation of chan tun remains unconvincing and I still question reading as yi. I 
provisionally adopt the argument in Qiu Xigui 1992: 531, and read the graph &K as hui % 
(snout) in MST.E.54 (see MSI1.E.48). Perhaps this treatment is similar to MSI.E.46, which 
treats a scorpion sting by having a cow lick it. 

'“Beat into bits” translates yang zhu & 5h. 1am guessing that yang modifies zhu to 
indicate the manner in which the drug is beaten. Lacking an appropriate meaning for yang 
itself in this context, perhaps it can be read as dang $ (broken apart, scattered). KGS, vol. 
1: 178, n. 243, proposes this reading, but interprets dang to mean “clean” and translates 
dang zhu as “clean (the jin) and beat it.” The identification of jin & is uncertain. MWD, 
vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, equates it with jincai B 3€. According to Miao Qiyu’s 
commentary in Qimin yaoshu 28, 3.161, the plant denoted by this name is a viola, perhaps 


Viola yedoensis Makino or V. verucunda A. Gray. Several other possible identifications for 
jin are summarized in Ma Jixing 1992: 408, n. 1. 

2 Jie/ *tsjar KE is one of several incantatory utterances in the MSI.E incantations. In 
MSI.E.128, yu/*gwjag AF is the first word uttered in the incantation, followed by the name 
of an animal demon. The Jocus classicus for the compound utterance *gwjag *tsjar is 
Shijing, Mao 11, 1C.7a; and Mao 25, 1E.8b. The themes of both poems concern auspicious 
animals—the Jin J§§ in the former and the zouyu §§ /& in the latter—and the utterances are 
followed immediately by the animal names. The purpose of the utterances is to conjure the 
animal spirits. In MSI.E these utterances are used in a specifically exorcistic manner to 
magically force the demon responsible for the ailment into submission. 


3 Although nien * is not attested as the name of a spirit in received literature, I suspect that 
in the incantations in MSI.E.56 and MSI.E.60 the lizard spirit blamed for the ailment is 
named Nien. The verb he #§ is used when a venomous bug or scaly creature delivers a bite 
or sting (SW, 13A.53b). 


41 read zi %& in the text as zi Wh (cry out). The latter word is glossed in SW, 2A.25a, with 
jie/*tsjar. Zi is another word used in MSI.E to denote the action of calling upon spirits—I 
suspect in this case to call upon other spirits to aid the “killed man” (i.e. the wounded 
man). The rhyming words in the incantation are: he/*hrjiag # (bite) and zi/*tsjag "& (cry 
out). See Luo and Zhou 1958: 81, for evidence that these words rhymed in southern 
dialects in Han times. 


“Choice millet” translates liang 3, which refers to the choicest grade of su 32 (ZY: no. 
4841, Setaria italic [L.] Beauv.; spiked millet). BL classifies the large seeds of liang 
according to color: white, yellow, and blue (i.e. a dark bluish-black hue; GM, 23.75). 

Ma Jixing interprets this to mean that one dou of millet is cooked in fifteen dou of water 
(1992:410). 

‘Su 74 means literally “pass the night.” In MSIV.7 a drug is soaked in vinegar for “five 
nights (sw)”; that is, for a five day period counted by nights. In MSI.E.58 I assume that the 
roosters are killed and then allowed to age for a three day period before cooking. A similar 
use of sw occurs in MSUI.54, which calls for “three-night-old rooster blood.” Ma Jixing 
argues that su in MSI.E.58 refers to “years of age,” and that the recipe calls for “three-year- 
old roosters (1992: 412, n. 2). But Ma does not provide sufficient evidence to support this 
interpretation of su. 

21 read text ji K as ji JR (draw water, scoop). 

3The graph in C94 is fragmentary and is transcribed as & in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription.” 
Qiu Xigui argues that the graph in the text looks like jin 4 (metal; 1992: 531). Comparing 
the fragmentary graph to other occurrences of & and @ in MSLE, I am inclined to agree 
with Qiu. 

*At the end of the recipe the broth from the boiled roosters is poured into the steaming 
apparatus and drops into a bowl. I suspect that the graph missing in the preceding lacuna is 
yu tm (bowl). It appears that a metal bowl is set beneath the yan kX (slotted steaming-pot), 


which itself rests on top of the fu (kettle) holding the water for steaming. Sun Ji reviews 
the archaeological evidence for the steaming apparatus in Han times, which consisted of an 
upper pot with a slotted bottom that fit into the mouth of the kettle below (1991: 332). 
>There are differing lists of which grains constitute the “five grains” in Han sources. The 
various identifications are discussed in Hayashi 1975: 10. Millet, barley, soybean, rice, and 
hemp could all be among the grains called for in MSI.E.58. 

61 do not accept MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” which reads tuo BE (drop) as tuo #8 
(another). The graph in the lacuna is fragmentary. The “Transcription,” n. 2, states that it 
might be tou 38; and further speculates that tutou $8 5A (rabbit head) might be the name of 
a kind of melon. 


’The recipe involves rather complicated cookery to produce a rich broth. First the roosters 
are boiled; and when they are done, the broth is poured over them once again. Having 
placed a bowl beneath the slotted steaming-pot (perhaps attached to the bottom of the pot 
or resting on the kettle below), grain is cooked and “rabbit [1] flesh” is added to the cooked 
grain in the slotted steaming-pot. Finally, the rooster broth is poured over and the liquid 
collects in the bowl. 

'Oing & refers primarily to azurite (ZY: no. 3062), but is applied to malachite and other 
copper ores. It is listed in BC (GM, 10.11). In addition to the natural ores, verdigris 
(tongging #1 &) was also used in medicine. Qianjin yaofang, 76.3a, provides a recipe for 
treating snake, reptile, and insect bites by simply spreading verdigris over the wound. In 
MSI.E.59 the incantation threatens the lizard spirit with the three rough men and in addition 
names the drug that will be applied to the wound to expel it. Qing itself was probably 
applied to the bite wound at the conclusion of the incantation. The incantations in 
MSI.E.233 and MSI.E.235 employ a similar strategy, concluding with the threat to apply 
feces to the skin to expel the spirit blamed for the ailment. The rhyming words in the 
incantation are: shi/*djak & (eater), zai/*djag F£ (is at), zhi/*krjag IE (is to), de/*tak ® 
(virtuously), yi/*rag G (desist), and zhi/*tjag ZZ. (it). 

The jili & & (large-bellied gourd) is identified as a water vessel with a capacity of up to 
one dou in mozi 52, 14.309. jili is synonymous with huli #1 & as a name for gourds used 
as containers. The gourd is either hulu 2% IB (ZY: no. 3683, Lagenaria siceraria [Molina] 
Standl. var. depressa Ser.) or ku hulu & #2 IB (ZY: no. 2653, L. siceraria [Molina] Standl. 
Var. gourda Ser.) For another gourd container, see MSI.E.134. 

3There are seven additional occurrences of the Pace of Yu & 4: MSI.E.67, 118, 120, 128, 
225, 276, and MSIII.83. See the discussion in the Prolegomena, Section Five, “Varieties of 
Magic.” 

“Based on the parallel with the incantation in MSI.E.56, the incantation might read: “So- 
and-so was [bitten] by a certain Nien and now [cries out].” 

5] accept Schafer’s judgment that /i #2 refers to the raccoon-dog (Nyctereutes 
procyonoides; 1987: 29). The Asian raccoon-dog is a small fox-like animal with dark fur 
by the eyes resembling raccoon markings (see Tate 1947: 162). In Huainanzi, 10.514, li is 


said to belong to the same category of animal as the fox (Au Hl), the two animals being 
easily mistaken for one another. Li is commonly identified as wild cat (ZY: no.3904, Felis 
bengalensis Kerr). 

! The usual “another” does not occur at the head of MSLE.63. 

?For the identification of you # with warts, see Yu Yan 1972: 243. 

3 Jie (cattail bedmat) is synonymous with jian B, the doublefaced mat filled with straw 


used for sleeping. SW, 1B.14a, glosses ruo % as the soft young leaves of the cattail which 
are suitable for covering a bedmat. The ancient vocabulary for mats and relevant 
archaeological data are summarized in Hayashi 1976: 203-204. 


4Judging from this description of how to perform cauterization and one other description in 
MSI.E.127, early cauterization treatment entailed touching the person’s skin with a brand- 
like material: a burning cattail cord in MSI.E.64, and a kind of cigarette wrapped in ai 
(mugwort) leaves in MSI.E.127. Presumably the technique used was similar whenever 
cauterization is mentioned in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. The mugwort cigarette 
in MS1.E.127 is not moxa, and its use should not be construed as moxibustion. 


He F was a general term for grain plants in Han times. Perhaps it refers to spiked millet, 
as it did in Shang and Zhou times (see Hayashi 1975: 4). 


Hui " denotes the day when the moon is darkest preceding the appearance of the new 
moon. 


’The rhyming words in the incantation are: hui/*hmag Mi (last day of month) and bei/*pak 
dé (north). 


8Bu 44 refers the time of day when the sun is low on the western horizon and is used to 
designate a division of the day corresponding to 3:00—5:00 p.m. This is also the time of one 


of the standard meals. Xiabu F §i (end of the late afternoon) corresponds to a time around 
5:00 P.M. (see Chen Mengjia 1965: 123). 


lMWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” emends the text by adding yi LA before the word for 
“cold.” The meaning of the text is clear as written, and I do not accept the emendation. 


2The phrase $8 & 4A is written twice in the text, an obvious scribal error. 

3The rhyming words are the same as MSI.E.66. 

“The lacuna is probably you $€ (warts). 

SL.e. the bedroom. 

©The rhyming words are the same as MSI.E.66. 

7Shuo #4 denotes the day of the new moon. 

8Presumably the mallow halberd represents the nature of the mallow stalks as an exorcistic 
weapon. The rhyming words in the incantation are shuo/*sngrawk #4 (first day of month) 
and ji/*kjiak ®% (halberd). 

°SW, 6A.14a, describes sha BR as a plant that “resembles zhuyu (evodia) and comes from 
Huainan.” Other sources simply identify sha as zhuyu. Ma Jixing discusses two additional 


identification (1992: 423, n.6). 

10MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” reads jian RY as jian Bi). The latter graph is glossed with 
wanghui = #® in Erya, 8.1b; and wanghui is an alternate name for difu #4 JB, listed in BC 
(GM, 16.105) and identified as broomplant (ZY: no 1635, Kochia scoparia [L.] Schrad.). 
The dried stalks of difu were commonly used to make brooms. Perhaps jian in MSI.E.69 
refers to this plant. 

'lThe reference to a “removal day” is to a hemerological system known as jianchu B BR 
(establishment and removal). According to the description of the system in Huainanzi 3.48, 
each of the twelve Branches of the sexagenary cycle is correlated with one of twelve 
divinatory signs, among which jian “establishment” is the first in the sequence and chu 
“removal” the second. To give an example, the first lunar month is assigned the Branch yin 
&, making the Branch yin the sign of “establishment” and the following Branch mao JP 
the sign of “removal” during the course of the first month. If during the first month, a day 
which includes the Branch mao in its cyclical designation occurs, this day is a “removal” 
day and is unlucky. The earliest records of the jianchu system are in the Shuihudi and 
Fangmatan hemerological manuscripts. Kalinowski analyzes the Shuihudi evidence (1986: 
198-99). In MSI.E.69 the restriction prohibits a person from performing the ritual and 
incantation on the first day of the month if that day happens to have a “removal” Branch in 
its cyclical designation for the month in question; as would be the case if the first day of 
the first month happened to be guimao %& Jf). When this circumstance arises, the person 
must wait until after mid-month; i.e. after the fifteenth day which is the day of the foil 
moon (wang #). 

'The rhyming words are the same as MSI.E.66. 


2Yu Yan reviews references to dian A in received literature, concluding that the ailment 
encompasses epileptic fits as well as fits of craziness (1972: 109-113). In MSI.E.71 the 
ailment name is written BA , literally “crown of the head.” There is evidently an 
etymological and etiological link between the ailment and the head, since the treatment 
described in the recipe involves making an incision from the crown to the nape of the 
afflicted person’s head. Dian also means “fall over,” which is often cited in explanations of 
the ailment in received literature and is the basis for Yu Yan’s identification with epilepsy. 
31.e. when the seizure occurs. 

“The graph in the lacuna is fragmentary. Ma Jixing writes zhi 3X without explanation 
(1992: 426). Having examined the manuscript, the fragments are not decipherable and I do 
not accept Ma’s emendation. 

1 MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. I, suggest that gquanwei KX JB may be the same as 
gouwei cao ¥) B&B & (ZY: no. 2959, Setaria viridus [L.] Beauv.) listed in later material 
media (GM, 16.120). 

2The ailment name baichu A & is not attested in received literature. According to 
MSI.E.75, “whiteness and no webbed pattern (on the skin)” is a sign of the occurrence of 
the ailment. Baichu can be translated “white patches,” and perhaps the ailments is vitiligo. 


However, the meaning of the ailment name is complicated by the fact that MSI.E.74—75 use 
three different graphs to represent the second word: ff, #2, and H On the assumption that 
all four graphs are intended to represent the same word, I provisionally read them all as 
chu. The probability that chu itself denotes a specific ailment—and does not simply mean 
“patch”—is increased by the occurrence of the ailment name in 96 Wanwu, where it is not 
preceded by bai “white” (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 37). ¥é and the variant graph 
Ee occur in medieval rhyming dictionaries, but the meaning is uncertain (Morohashi 1957— 
60, vol. 7: no. 22101). 


3It is likely that Guan ¥2 is a toponym identifying the source of the mineral. The alternate 
name Guan ceng § (laminar) indicates that the azurite to be used is a stratified variety. 
“T.e. stove ash. 

Because the recipe below specifies the exact time in spring to gather the eggs, they may 


be the eggs of sparrows and other small wild birds, known generically as que € 
(dickeybird). See MSIII.16. 


©The complete phrase yinzao suo & '& Fit occurs below, so there is no difficulty filling the 
lacuna here with suo “place.” The reference to a room for drying and storing drugs 
suggests that such rooms were to be found in elite households. Perhaps the yinzao suo in 
MSLE.74 is related to the palace pushi # 2 (drying chamber). The Yan Shigu 
commentary in Hanshu, 8.2a, derives the name from the activity of processing and dyeing 
silk, but his explanation has been discounted several times (cf. Goodrich 1966). The pushi 
was also the infirmary and place of detention for the ladies of the palace, a use that would 
fit well with a place a used primarily for processing drugs. 


lRepetition of ff E in the text is an obvious scribal error. It becomes clear a little later in 
the recipe that the egg-base medicine is daubed on the skin with chu, which is then roasted 
over a fire. To help alleviate the pain of the roasting treatment the recipe tells the patient to 
first get drunk on good liquor. 


2“Respond” translates yu #2, which is one of two words used in MSIE to indicate that the 
medicine or therapy has taken effect, and that the patient is moving toward full recovery. 
MSI.E.95 states that the ailment yu “responds” after one treatment, and that it is finally 
cured after three days of repeating the treatment once a day. In MSI.E.117 zhi & is the 
word used to mean that the ailment responds to the treatment. 

31.e. fertilized eggs. Ren {= (kernel) referring to the embryo in a fertilized egg also occurs 
in “Jie” in the first Shuihudi hemerological manuscript (SHD: 212; Harper 1990: 223). 
“The gelatin must be added to the egg medicine after it boils. BC lists gelatin made from 
various animal hides (GM, 50.93) and gelatin made from deer horn (GM, 51.28). MSIE.96 
calls for adding gelatin in the form of sticks. The production of dried gelatin wafers is 
described in Qimin yaoshu 90, 9.55052. 

ltt is not clear what is done with the chicken, unless it was soaked just to prepare the claws 
for scratching the affected skin. 


2Dadai K # is not attested in received literature and we can only surmise that it refers to 
a skin ailment. 


344 is unattested in received literature. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, suggests that 
the right side may be a variant of dang &, but 48 is also unattested. The romanization dang 
is used for lack of another way to represent the unknown drug. 

*Qing 38 refers to gingjiu 34 5B (clear liquor), one of three grades of liquor listed in 
Zhouli, 5.6b. According to the Zheng Xuan commentary, clear liquor is brewed in winter 
and is ready to drink the next summer. The name also indicates that it is a filtered liquor 
(see Hayashi 1976: 74). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, suggests an alternative 
interpretation that the recipe calls for boiling the liquor “until gelatinous” rather than 
boiling gelatin in liquor. 

>Ming #2 is one of two crop pests that are regularly paired in early literature, the second 
being te #8. The modern identification of both insects is uncertain. Zhou Yao has proposed 
that ming may refer to Diatraea shariinensis or D. venosata, insects that infest millet and 
sorghum crops (1957: 43). Ze has been identified with the locust, but this is clearly 
inapplicable to pre-Han and Han usage in which fe is paired with ming (the locust 
constituted a category of pest unto itself). Neither ming nor te are attested as ailment names 
in received literature. Yet MSI.E.244 and MSI.E.248 treat damage caused by the fe bug: the 
first for when the te chews at the mouth and nose, and the second for when it chews at the 
teeth. In addition, Maishu, “Ailment List,” records the name teshi #8 & (chewing by te) 
for an ailment characterized by painful scabs on the nose (VSSW: 72). Identifying crop- 
destroying pests as the source of decay on the body is not merely figurative, but reflects the 
belief that the very bugs that destroy crops also afflict the body. In applying the classical 
pairing of ming and te to ailments, it is evident in MSI.E that the ming ailment is the more 
major and life-threatening of the two. Based on the symptoms in MSI.E.78 it has been 
suggested that the ailment is leprosy, even though two names for an ailment that is 
definitely associated with leprosy are attested in Qin and Han texts: /i % (also a word for 
pestilence) and eji 3% ¥ (foul sickness; also applied to disabling afflictions like blindness 
or deafness). I think the identification is plausible. For further analysis of the ming-bug 
ailment, see Harper 1990: 227-30. 

ly WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, notes that there is a break in the next following C137; 
it is not clear how many columns might be missing. SW, 13A.43b, glosses quan #2 as 
follows: “It is a bug. Another meaning is a major poisonous bite.” Erya, 9.7a, glosses quan 
as shougua *f JK (melon guardian), a bug that infests melons. There are several possible 
ways to interpret the ailment name and the fragment of the one extant recipe. Assuming 
that the [1] guan ailment is similar to the ming ailment, it is another case of bug etiology. 
When the recipe calls for mixing a quan bug with egg, perhaps we have a case of 
homeopathic medicine in which the bug that caused the ailment is used to treat it. 
Alternatively, the ailment is some kind of poisonous bite that can be treated with its 
namesake, the guan bug. 


2MSI.E.80-83 must belong to the unknown ailment category [1] zhe & listed in MSL.E.1. 
34 is not attested in received literature, and the reading yun is based on the phonetic ZB. 
MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, offers two tentative identifications of the ailment name: 
perhaps it is equivalent to yun i&, glossed in SW, 7B.27b, as “an ailment” and associated in 
later sources with dizzyness (Yu Yan 1972: 113); or it may be a scribal miswriting of jie &, 
identified in SW, 7B.31b, as a form of nue ¥€ (cold and hot syndrome; see MSI.B.1). 


' SW, 6A.13b, glosses hua #¥ as follows: “A tree. The bark is used to wrap pine pitch.” The 
Duan Yucai commentary adduces early sources to identify this name with hua ME, the 
Chinese white birch (ZY: no. 3657, Betula platphylla Suk). GM 35.38, includes references 
to the use of birch bark to make torches of the type described in SW. Ma Jixing offers a 
second identification as shu #£ (1992: 441, n. 2); but the Duan Yucai commentary in SW, 
6A.6b, indicates that the two graphs were confused for one another and that the 
identification is invalid. 

?For xian i see MSL.E.26. According to MSI.E.1 there are four categories of xian ailments 
in this section of the text, all named after animals: horse, [1] (the name of the animal is not 
written in the text, a clear case of scribal error), sheep, and snake. MSI.E.86 is the only 
recipe that can be placed with certainty in the horse type of xian, and recipes for the latter 
three categories are no longer extant (unless the fragmentary phrases in MSI.E.87 represent 
recipes for a subsequent category. Qianjin yaofang, 10.15a, describes a classification of 
xian according to the six domestic animals: horse, cow, sheep, pig, dog, and chicken. The 
sounds emitted by the afflicted person and the contortions of his body during an attack of 
spasms are the bases for naming each type. The four categories of xian ailments in MSI.E 
seem to have a similar basis. 

3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text following C149; 
it is not clear how many columns might be missing. In addition to the three types of xian, 
two other ailment categories are lost: Various Eating Ailments and Various [1] Ailments. 
1On the basis of MSLE.1 and the fact that the recipes following MSI.E.88 open with the 
conventional “‘another,” MSI.E.88 is the first extant recipe in the ailment category Urine 
Retention (/ong ka ). Long is identified as an ailment characterized by “prostration” in SW, 
7B.34b), and this seems to be the meaning of /ong in MSI.E.120. Suwen 23, 7.8b, provides 
positive identification of Jong as retention of urine in the bladder. In Maishu, “Ailment 
List,” inability to urinate is called bi FA (blockage; MSSW: 72). Wanwu records the name 
long along with the fact that it can be cured with shiwei (pyrrosia), the drug used to treat 
urine retention in MSI.E.109 (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 36). Long is also the name 
used in the Wuwei recipes, which record four types of urine retention also treated in MSI1.E: 
bloody (MSI.E.108), stone (MSI.E.109), lardy (MSI.E.110), and rice slop (MSI.E.95 
describes stones that come out “like rice slop” after treatment; WWYJ: 2a). The standard 
name for difficulty in urination in later medical literature is Jin }# (Yu Yan 1972: 239). 

2 Duo/*duarx BB is not attested as an anatomical name in received literature. I accept Zhao 
Youchen’s argument that it represents a word meaning “navel” (1981). MWD, vol. 4, 


“Transcription,” reads it as a phonetic loan for shui/*djad HE (buttock). Phonological 
evidence does not support the loan. Reviewing the related occurrences of duo in MSI.E.89, 
97, 135, and 138, Zhao cites evidence from later medical literature to show that the navel is 
the logical referent of duo in these recipes. Additional support for Zhao’s identification 
comes from Maishu, “Ailment List” (see the discussion of cuo in MSI.A.3). Duo has the 
meaning “oblong” (as in MSI.E.146), and this sense may account for its use as a name for 
the navel. Although unattested, the possibility of an anatomical application is suggested by 
the Zheng Xuan commentary in Liji, 16.13b, which glosses dou & as a hole in the ground 
“with an oblong shape (duo).” 

3 Chuohua # ¥ is unknown. %& is also unattested in received literature (the reading chuo 
assumes & as phonetic). 

Performing cauterization on the middle toe of the left foot does not appear to be related to 
vessel theory. 


!The context clearly indicates that the two-graph lacuna is fa 2. 
2“Snort” translates gu &X%. Gu was used idiomatically to refer to blowing the nose in Han 


times, as attested in the SW, 2A.24a, gloss of pen "i: “Another meaning is to blow (gu) the 
nose.” 


3The conclusion of the incantation is missing in the lacuna. It appears that the cup of silted 
water is used to magically remove the ailment (similar to the gourd of silted water in 
MSI.E.60). 

Ae appears to be a variant graph for bi ¥s. Bi is listed in later dictionaries with a meaning 
of “withered” (Morohashi 1957-60, vol. 7: no. 22588). The word has been linked with bi 


At, which SW, 7A.49a, glosses as “unformed millet”; i.e. millet that shrivels on the stalk. I 
suspect that in MSI.E.94 bi refers to being unable to urinate because the urine “dries up” 
internally—perhaps forming the kind of bladder stone mentioned in MSI.E.95 and 109. 
MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, offers an alternative interpretation by simply reading 


the graph as a phonetic loan for bi FA (blocked). 


Tt appears that a solid object has been heated and plunged into the liquor to quench it. 
Then the person drinks the liquor. 


©The graph in the lacuna ought to be Z. 
7“Tnside probably refers to the lower abdominal region around the bladder. 
8The herb dujin # # does not appear in later materica medica. MWD, vol. 4, 


“Transcription,” n. 4, suggests identifying it with zijin #%& H (ZY: no. 4867, Corydalis 
edulis Maxim.; see GM, 26.84. The description of the herb at the end of MSI.E.95 supports 
rather than negates the identification, but it remains uncertain. 


'Gan. 34 (rice slop) is one of several words that refer to the liquid left over from cleaning 
grain to prepare it for cooking (see SW, 11A—2.33a). 


2Qian Bil (front) refers to the genitals. See MSIV.3. 


3MSL.E.95 provides the earliest testimony to the custom of gathering herbs on the day of 
the summer solstice, celebrated on the fifth day of the fifth month. In received literature the 
custom is first mentioned in the sixth century Jing Chu suishi ji (Mortya 1963: 353), 
although the gathering of artemisia to serve as a protective amulet on this day is attested 
earlier. The summer solstice is the day when the solar power culminates, and herbs 
gathered on this day swell with potency. Special notice is accorded to red colored plants. 
The red stalks of dujin mentioned below may account for the association with the solstice, 
although it is equally probable that the fruit is reddish. 

4y suspect that dujin is being compared to another type of jin in this sentence; that is, the 
leaves of dujin are smaller than the leaves of the other unknown jin. 

SXi Hh is literally the main-cord on a net (SW, 13A.25a). Here it refers to the distinctive 
veins on the leaves. 

Rong #& refers to the northwestern borderlands. This is the source of Rong salt, which is 
listed in BC (GM, 11.41). 

7Because of the lacuna the grammar of the sentence and precise area to be coated with salt 
are uncertain, but it is somewhere in the vicinity of the duo (navel). 

The same idiomatic phrase occurs in MSIII.5, where yan JAR (satiation replaced duo # 
(large amount). The use of gu # to mean “standard” is attested in Liishi chunqiu, 17.209. 
2Ru # is an undershirt that fits closely around the neck and goes down to the waist. For 
early text references and archaeological data, see Hayashi 1976: 9-10. Jing $A (neck) 
probably refers to the neckband of the undershirt. Another possibility is that rujing is a 
compound meaning “undershirt.” Fangyan, 4.2b, gives quling FA #8 (neck wrapper) as a 
name for ru in the southwest region; and another synonym of ru, yan #&, is glossed as 
yanling #2 H (shirt that wraps around the neck) in SW, 8A.51b. However, one cup of 
liquor seems like too little liquid to soak the whole undershirt. Hanshan +F 4% (sweatshirt) 
is listed in GM, 38.31. 

3 $3 is not attested in early literature, and it is difficult to determine a reading for it. Ma 
Jixing cites the graph in recent sources, but they are inapplicable to the occurrence of the 
graph in MSI.E (1992: 459, n.4). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, suggests that it be 
reas as zheng #& (steam), which is doubtful. The word appears to represent a method of 
boiling that contrasts with fei # (bubble; i.e. a full bubbling boil) and wen iH (heat). Since 
wen probably refers to cooking a liquid until hot (see MSI.E.108—109), I suspect that #3 
represents a stage in between “heating” and “bubbling”; hence the provisional translation 
“scald.” 

'T follow KGS, vol. 1: 205, n. 399, in identifying zhuyu 3 88 as Wu zhuyu & FE BB (ZY: 
no. 2280, Evodia rutaecarpa [Juss.] Benth.), listed in BC (GM, 32.37). Yi 34 in one usage 
refers to the zhuyu fruit, but most often is the name of a spicy condiment prepared from the 
fruit. In MST.E.103 yi may refer to the condiment, but I suspect that it is part of the name of 
the herb itself. There is considerable confusion in materia medica between Wu zhuyu and 


shi zhuyu & FR B (ZY: no. 3504, Zanthoxylum ailanthoides Sieb. et Zucc.), described in 
GM, 32.41. Ma Jixing argues for the latter identification in MSI.E.103 (1992: 461, n. 4). 
2sw, 6B.9a, glosses jian # as a “small bunch (shu 3R).” 

3Jisi G & is the sixth cyclical designation in the sexagenary cycle of Stems and Branches. 
Two other cyclical days are indicated in MSI.E: MSI.E.124 specifies the day xinsi ¥ B 
(eighteenth in the cycle) for an exorcistic cure; and MSI.E.126 specifies xinmao ¥ 5p 
(twenty-eighth in the cycle). In all three cases I am unable to determine the precise 
symbolism of selecting these days. However, there must have been a reason for choosing 
them. The Shuihudi and Fangmatan hemerological manuscripts provide abundant data on 
calculations involving the sexagenary cycle (see MSI.E.69). 

4] accept Qiu Xigui’s argument that the graph transcribed as # in MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” should be #%, read as ti ¥% (shout; 1992: 531). 

!Ruo % functions as a conjunction in this sentence. 

2The name zaoshi # 4 does not occur in received literature. It might be an unattested 
name for huashi ## 4 (ZY: no. 5037, talc), which is listed in BC (GM, 9.77) and 
recommended for curing urine retention. Other identifications are proposed in Ma Jixing 
1992: 466, n. 2; and in Wei and Hu, vol. 1: 92, n. 2. KGS, vol. 1: 207, n. 409, doubts that 
zaoshi is a drug name and translates the sentence literally: “Cleanse a stone the size of a 
plum pit.” 

31 zaoshi is a mineral drug, it is probably powdered first. If it is simply a “cleansed stone,” 
perhaps it can be swallowed whole. 


“Huo @ isa general term for the leaves of bean plants (see Guangya, 10A.42b). Perhaps 
soybean or adzuki bean are intended in MSI.E.111. 


‘The identity of yinfu mu & HX A is not known. It appears to be a single drug, 
undoubtedly a tree. The compound yinfu occurs in Hanshu, 57A.34b, identified as two 
plant names in the Wang Xiangian commentary: yin §& and fu #k. Neither of these names 
can be identifies with certainty, and the commentary may be incorrect in reading the graphs 
as two names rather than as a single compound name. 


6 Yang [1] &% occurs again in MSI.E.116 with the second graph still missing. Judging from 
the fact that it is made into a geng 3 (boiled-dish’”), it may be a food plant. 


7) interpret renzi #£ #§ as a compound meaning “the band that forms the hem of a robe.” 
Ren refers to the band of cloth attached to the collar and front edge of a wrap-around robe 
(SW, 8A.51b). Archaeological evidence shows that the wrap-around robe had a long flap 
on the left that was wrapped across the right and around the back, which explains the 
association of ren with the fastening of the robe (Sun Ji 1991: 241). The identity of zi is 
problematic. KGS, vol. 1: 208, n. 418, reads zi in its original meaning “black”; and 
interprets the compound as “a band of black (material).” I suspect that zi/*tsrjag is a 
phonetic loan for another word, most likely the word zhi/*drjak {B used in Liji, 29.6b, to 
denote the trim attached to ritual banners. This was evidently a rare usage because the 


Zheng Xuan commentary supplies a sound gloss and defines it as yuan # (edge). MWD, 
vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, proposes a different solution to reading the compound renzi 
that I find unacceptable. 


' This recipe and MSI.E.116 treat ailments where the discharge of urine is abnormal. One of 


the meanings of lun ¥# in SW, 11A—2.7a, is “sink.” I follow KGS” vol. 1: 209, n. 420, in 
interpreting /un in MSI.E.115 as “sunken matter, sediment.” 


The drug is unknown and the translation is conjectural. The main conjecture is reading 
tang 3& (the name of a species of pear) as tang = (dwelling), and guessing that this refers 
to the magpie nest. Perhaps the compound quetang #3 = (magpie dwelling) is related to 
the magpie nest as a metaphor for the ideal conjugal dwelling, the /ocus classicus of which 
is Shijing, Mao 12, 1C.7b. Hao & might be artemisia in MSI.E.115, but perhaps it should 


be read as gao & (straw)—and the drug is grassy material taken from the magpie nest. 
Other conjectures are possible. 


3Whereas lardy urine in MSI.E.110 is a form of urine retention (perhaps the urine does not 
flow because it is congealed), lard urine suggests a thick, milky discharge. Maishu, 
“Ailment List,” lists an ailment that may be related: “When the urine comes out and is 
white like hair-washing rinse—it is white conglomeration” (MSSW: 72). 


“The meaning of the second name for the ailment is unclear. Perhaps fu #2 (return) 
represents fu A (abdomen). 

5 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as nang, # (the meaning 
“scrotum” is well attested for the latter). The same correction applies to the ailment name 
in MSI.E.1. Later medical literature usually includes this type of ailment under the category 
tui #@ (inguinal swelling), which is the next ailment category beginning in MSI.E.118 (Yu 
Yan 1972: 225). A similar classification occurs in Maishu, “Ailment List”: “When the 
scrotum has a swelling—it is blood inguinal swelling” (SSW: 72). 

' Suanjiang BE 3E is a liquid added to the manure after the water is drained away. The 


Es 


compound might refer to a “vinegar beverage,” similar to the cujiang BE 3 (vinegar 
beverage) given in SW, 11A-2.34b, as a gloss of jiang; and related to the suanjiang listed 
among medicinal liquids in GM, 5.54. However, suanjiang is also the name of a herb 
identified as Physalis alkekengi L. var. franchetii (Mast.) Mak. (ZY: no. 5287, listed in BC 
(GM, 16.97).The liquid extracted from the plant is commonly used in medicine. 


The interpretation of jie zhong jia 3¥ # BK is problematic. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” 
n. 6, identifies jie as mustard (ZY: no. 2173, Brassica juncea [L.| Czern. et Coss.); and 
suggests that jia “pod” may refer to the fruit body, usually called jiao #§. To accept this 
interpretation one must assume that the recipe is incomplete, for there is no indication of 
show the newly introduced ingredient is used. KGS, vol. 1: 210, n. 431, reads jie in the 
sense of “ refuse matter”—referring to the manure. For attestation of jie as “grassy matter, 
refuse,” see Zuozhuan, Ai 1, 57.3b. In this interpretation, the recipe would have the person 
pick out the “pods” from the refuse/manure (either undigested pods that are still in the 


manure or pod-like pieces of the manure). The problem of whether the therapy is internal 
or external remains, since the recipe does not say. 


3Tui #4 means literally “drop down,” and is attested first as a word for a fiery, descending 
wind in received literature (Harper 1990: 219). The Mawangdui and Zhangjiashan medical 
manuscripts provide the earliest attestation of tui as a name for various kinds of swellings 
in the inguinal region, including hernias. Several of the magical treatments in MSIE 
provide evidence of a demonic etiology for tui. A naturalistic conception related to 
pathogenic vapor is also evident; e.g. in MSI.E.135, which recommends cauterizing the 
foot Great Yin and Great Yang vessels. For discussion of the ailment in Han and later 
received sources, see Yu Yan 1972: 225-29. The name of this ailment category as given in 
MSL.E.1 is changtui fs 4 (intestine tui). Intestine tui is included in Maishu, “Ailment 
List”: “When there is a screeching noise above and below the swelling—tt is intestine tui” 
(MSSW: 72). Yinshu also describes an exercise routine to treat intestine tui and muscle tui 
(YSSW: 84). The description does not appear to match the illustration of the exercise to 
treat tui in MSII.C. Many of the recipes in MSI.E refer to the male genitals and possibly 
concern a scrotal hernia. 


“The patient is beaten with the pestle at the end of the recipe. Arbor-vitae wood has 
associations with the east and solar potency that make it and appropriate material for an 
exorcistic instrument. 


‘The use of Hu #8 in the incantation probably involves a pun. KGS, vol. 1: 211, n. 435, 
interprets the word literally as “cow dewlap’—the gloss in SW, 4B.31b. Hence the 
swellings to be exorcised are likened to the excrescent skin of the dewlap. At the same 
time, it appears that Hu designates a demon, and that the three Hu are the trio mentioned 
below (“there are only three’). Hu/*Gag was a generic term for northern barbarians, but I 
suspect that the pun involves the fox (hu/*gwag #1). The earliest attestation of fox 
possession in China is found in MSI.E.124 and 128, where a fox is named in the 
incantations as the cause of the inguinal swellings. Post-Han sources tell of were-foxes 
disguising their identity by adopting the surname Hu (see Groot 1892-1910, vol. 4: 195). 
Perhaps the Hu in MSI.E.118 represent fox demons. 

'The two-graph lacuna is probably +. The incantations in MSI.E.120 and 125 attribute 
inguinal swellings to the Sons born of a Mother and Father. 

238 in MWD. vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be written ##, and read as zhong 
(swellings). 

3The rhyming words in the incantation are: Hu/*Gag #A (all three occurrences) and 
ful*bjag & (father); and gi/*tshjit © (seven) and yi* ?jit — (one). 

4 Si chui Bk HE (beat with an exorcising rod) refers in this case to beating the person with 
the pestle. Si occurs again as a verb in MSI.E.120, where the person is exorcistically beaten 
with an iron mallet; and in MSI.E.124, where a cloth is used. Si was already a rare word in 
Han times. The only attestation is the definition in SW, 3B.40a: “It is a haisi CX, which 
is a large gangmao fil] 9) used to expel demonic apparitions.” The definition indicates that 
si was only known as a member of the compound /aisi the name of an apotropaic amulet 


related to the gangmao amulet (for which see Bodde 1975: 304-306). The use of si in 
MSI.E to denote the action of exorcistic beating is an archaic usage that can be traced back 
to the Shang bone and shell inscriptions. Shirakawa demonstrates that si is to be identified 
with a Shang graph that depicts a hand holding a rod and beating a snake or bug-like 
creature (i.e. a demonic creature). In Shang inscriptions the word is used both as a verb and 
as a noun (meaning the rite of beating with an exorcising rod; 1974: 462—70). The word 
chui/*tjad (“to hammer, mallet”)either as verb or noun—also has particular relevance to 
the treatment of the ailment tui/*dad, since the two words are homophonous. The word 
magic involved in the pun on the name of the ailment and the instrument or method used to 
exorcise it may account for the prevalence of exorcistic beating to treat tui in MSI.E. The 
same kind of word magic figures in later magical treatments for inguinal swelling. Qianjin 
yaofang, 74.19b, includes recipes for treating inguinal swelling that make use of a treadle 
mill (dui #£), another homophone of the name of the ailment. 


5 QOingmin ¥8 "A (clear brightness) refers to dawn in this context. See the Kong Yingda 
commentary in Shijing, Mao 236, 16B.7a. 

Tong BS is glossed in SW, 5A.11b, as a tube of cut bamboo. In the context of MSI.E.119 it 
is clear that the graph is to be read as yong i in the sense of the prosthetic device used by 
foot-amputees (foot amputation was one of the mutilation punishments). See Zuozhuan, 
Zhao 3, 42.6a. 

‘Tn the context of the ailment tui it is probable that Jong ¥#—which refers to urine 
retention above—should be understood in the sense glossed in SW, 7B.34b, “prostration 
ailment.” 

2. in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as gang JU. I understand the 
word in the sense of “high” (Guangya, 4B.7a), referring to the “bulges” of the ailment. 

31 follow KGS, vol. 1: 213, n. 450, in interpreting duanshi # 4 as “a stone used for 
hammering.” The rhyming words in the incantation are: giang/*gjang 5% (strong) and 
kang/*khang Tt (bulges); and zi/*tsjag ~ (Sons), yi/*rag G (desist), and mu/*mag & 
(Mother). 

Silkworm eggs (Juan 9N) are silkworm larvae. In MSI.E.133 the recipe calls for “dark 
silkworm eggs (zhong #)” and the measurement is stated in terms of the length of cloth on 
which silkworm larvae are cultivated. In later material medica the measurement of 
silkworm larvae are cultivated. In later materica medica the measurement of silkworm 
larvae is by the sheets of paper containing the larvae (see GM, 39.78). I follow MWD, vol. 
4, “Transcription,” n.1, in reading # & as shushu HX BX, attested in Zhuangzi 1 10, in the 
sense of “urgent, hasty.” In MSI.E.123 it refers to the movement of the silkworm eggs as 
they roast. 

>Xinsi = B is the eighteenth cyclical designation in the sexagenary cycle (see MSI.E.107). 
The word gu 4 occurs again in MSI.E.178, and in both occurrences has the sense of “utter 
a curse.” MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription”, n. 1, identifies it with gu # glossed in SW, 
14B.22b, as zui (guilty of a crime). Duan Yucai traces the etymology of the word to 


execution by dismemberment, as attested in Zhouli, 36.8a; and the word is also associated 
with the exorcistic rite of dismembering an animal to neutralize demonic danger, as 
attested in Zhouli, 18.3b. The words of the incantations in MSI.E.124 and 178 are the 
verbal counterpart of exorcistic dismemberment. It is possible that the use of gu in MSL.E is 
related to a specifically southern tradition of exorcistic magic. According to Hanshu, 283A— 
1.30a, there were three cult sites established near Han-time Chang’an where Yue shamans 
performed their exorcisms, known as gurang 4% %. It has been argued that the graph 4% is 
an error for %A, given as a variant orthography of = in SW. However, the Yue shamans 
were renowned for their methods of incantation. I suspect that gu 4# refers to a type of 
malediction practiced by the Yue shamans and now attested in MSI.E. Another word for 
exorcistic malediction, Jiu f% (SW, 1A.12b), may be related to gu 4#i (graphically if not 
phonologically). 

'gickness-shield” translates ganji F %&. It is a verb-object compound functioning as a 
noun (“that which shields sickness”), similar to the well-known compound bixie k¥ 38 
(that which wards off evil). Spirit of Heaven K %# is the same chief deity referred to as 
Yellow Spirit in MSI.E.178 and as Thearch of Heaven in MSI.E.233. On the relation 
between these names and the concept of a chief deity in Han popular religion, see Seidel 
1987. 


The Spirit Maids (or perhaps Maid) appealed to in this incantation appear to be spirits 
associated with the cyclical designations; that is, the appeal is being addressed to the 
spirit(s) who presides over the xinsi day. The belief in spirits of the cyclical designations is 
attested in Lunheng, “Jieshu,” 25.499 (Wang Chong makes disparaging remarks about the 
belief). Summoning Jade Maids of the cyclical designations for assistance is described in 
the Baopuzi and in many religious Daoist scriptures of the post-Han period (see Schipper 
1965: 34-38). 

3The incantations in MSI.E.124 and 128 are the earliest attestation of fox possession in 
China. The fox’s demonic reputation is indicated in the gloss in SW, 10A.36a: “It is an ill- 
omened creature, one that demons ride.” Malicious and cunning, the fox is frequently 
blamed for sickness and mental derangement in post-Han sources (see Groot 1892-1910, 
vol. 4: 188-96; and vol. 5: 576-600). I reject the argument in MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 2, that huzhao IM MX should be read as hushan JW AU (referring to a type 
of hernia). See MSI.B.8 for evidence that the ailment name hushan in the Huangdi neijing 
is a corruption of pianshan fm AL. 

“The rhyming words in the incantation are: yu/*ngjag && (pronouncement), suo/*skrjag FIT 
(place), yi/*rag © (desist; two occurrences), and ruo/*njak @ (you). See MSI.E.56 for 
rhyming between *-9ag and *-ag. 

“Roof gutter” translates wuliu #8. The compound must be the equivalent of chengliu 
7K #, which refers to rain gutters attached to the outer edge of the roof (see Hayashi 1976: 
193, for discussion of chengliu). The symbolic significance of placing the person beneath 
the center of the house that constituted a central axis connection the house to heaven and 
the spiritual realm. 


Zhu (rammer) may refer to a pestle, or perhaps to the tool used in rammed earth 
construction. 


tL in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as gang Jt (see MSI.E.120). 

21 follow the punctuation of the incantation proposed by Qiu Xigui which is based on the 
sequence of rhyming words (1992: 532): yi/*rag G (desist; two occurrences), mu/*mog 
& (Mother), zhi/*tjag Z (them), zi/*tsjag (Son), and you/*gwjog # (there is). 

3] place the words “inguinal swelling desist” within the incantation because of the 
continuation of the rhyming pattern: qi/*khjag i& (rise) and yi/*rag G (desist). It is also 
possible that they belong outside the incantation as the conclusion to the recipe, indicating 
that the magical treatment will cure the ailment. 


*Xinmao ¥ JN is the twenty-eighth cyclical designation (see MSI.E.107). 


>The incantation reveals yet another magical element in Yu’s identity. The ritual of name 
changing, like the Pace of Yu, is an efficacious way to deal with demonic entities. 


Oxi Bisa general name for hemp (see SW, 7B.1a, and Duan Yucai commentary). X7 gou 
& 4G must refer to the refuse produced when hemp is processed to obtain the fibers. 


TAI (mugwort) is associated with cauterization therapy in Suwen 14, 4.5b; and Lingshu 
51, 8.6b. While the use of moxa (prepared ai leaves) which is burned on the skin is implied 
in Lingshu 51, there is no Han period description of moxa (Lu and Needham 1980: 175— 
76). The earliest description of a method of performing cauterization with ai is MSI.E.127, 
which describes not moxa but a kind of cigarette with hemp filling rolled in ai leaves. 
Yamada 1985a: 58-63, speculates that the use of ai in cauterization is related to its earlier 
use as an exorcistic fumigant (see MSI.E.155, which uses ai as a fumigant). Perhaps the use 
of ai leaves in MSI.E.127—in contrast to MSI.E.64 where warts are cauterized with a 
cattail cord—is related to the strong association between the ailment tui and demonic 
causation in MSL.E. 

8The center of the crown of the head is also used for a counter-irritant treatment in 
MSLE.53. While this is the location of a well-known acupuncture point—the baihui BH @ 
(hundred convergence; see Lu and Needham 1980: 80-83) there is no indication in 
MSI.E.127 that performing cauterization there is related to vessel theory, just as there is no 
evidence of vessel theory in MSI.E.53. 

'For identification of wu FE as a building with a four-sloped roof, see Hayashi 1976: 190; 
and Sun Ji 1991: 164. 


2See MSL.E.56 on the use of the utterance yu/*ewjag EF. 


31 assume that hupiao 4 KE (fox piao) is a compound name for a demonic animal (piao is 
attested as a variety of deer), but I have found no supporting references. It is also possible 
that piao should be read as another word that I am unable to identify. 


“The fact that the rest of the incantation is missing makes it difficult to interpret the 
opening fragment. Other translations are possible. 


5 Early glosses consistently identify ying 38 as a growth by the throat, which Yu Yan shows 
refers to goiter (1972: 212). The identification is also confirmed by Maishu, “Ailment 
List”: “When located beneath the chin—it is ying” (VSSW: 72). MSI.E.129 doubles as a 
treatment for goiter. 


©Zhui BR is food prepared for a sacrificial offering (SW, 5B.15a, and Duan Yucai 
commentary). MSI1.E.143 calls for millet food sacrifice as well as the head of a dead person. 
The earliest occurrences of zhui are in the Fangmatan resurrection account (the passage 
concerns the proper way to offer ziui to the dead in the graveyard; Li Xueqin 1990: 43; 
Harper 1994) and in the first Shuihudi hemerological manuscript (where setting out zhui 
forms part of a prayer ritual to the guardian deity of horses; SHD: 228). As distinct from 
the ritual feeding of ancestors in ancestor worship, zhui appears to have been part of the 
growing mortuary cult centered on the graveyard in the late Warring States period. This 
custom is reflected in MSI.E.129 when the recipe specifies the “food sacrifice of a dead 
person.” MSI.E.143 identifies the source for zhui as the “offering niche by the entrance to 
the inner chamber,” which might be a household offering site or a cult site (in the 
graveyard?). 

7Nang ¥ (sack) might refer to the scrotum. 

81.e. the larvae. 

IT follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading {& as fu PR (belly). “Rat belly” 
describes the shape of a swelling, similar to the use of the term yufu & ff& (fish belly) to 
refer to the calf (see Suwen 41, 11.8a). Ma Jixing reads the graph as fu {K (crouch), citing 
Suwen 52, 14.3b, which uses the compound shupu ER, (1992: 485, n. 2). The Wang Bing 
commentary explains the compound as “a swelling like the shape of a crouching (fu) rat.” 
In Suwen 52 the “crouching rat” swelling is caused by improper acupuncture, whereas in 
MSI.E.131 the “rat belly” is a third type of swelling along with inguinal swelling and thigh 
abscess. 

2The lacuna is probably BA. 

3The compound yanyi fal %—literally, “slotted steaming-pot garb”—must be equivalent to 
zengdai #8 #, the cord handle attached to the steaming-pot. KGS, vol. 1: 218, n. 481, 
argues that yi/*?jad is a phonetic loan for wa/*?wjar 34. The latter word occurs in 
Huainanzi, 16.284, and is glossed in the Gao Yu commentary as zengdai. The argument is 
plausible. Yanyi occurs again in MSV.5. Zengdai is among the items listen in Wanwu 
(Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 39). The item is also listed in later materica medica 
(GM, 38.50) 

“The text is not clearly visible, but I suspect that there is a graph-repeat sign following yu 
J (the first occurrence is the noun “feather” and the repeat is the verb “attach feathers’’), 
and that the lacuna following FJ is 2 “them.” The kind of feather used in missing in the 
lacuna preceding yu. Exorcistic archery is also employed in MSI.E.137, which uses the 
peachwood bow attested in descriptions of formal exorcistic rituals in received literature 
(see Bodde 1975: 127, 134) See the Prolegomena, Section Five, “Varieties of Magic.” 


>The measurement “one-chi square” means that the silkworm larvae are measured by the 
length of the cloth on which the larvae are deposited (see MSI.E.123). The meaning of 
ming & (dark) with reference to the silkworm larvae is uncertain. Ma Jixing proposes 
reading ming as mu & (1992: 487, n. 1. but his argument is implausible. 


6BC gives the names yiyu #% #& (clothes fish) and baiyu H #& (white fish; GM, 41.18). 
The “clothes-eating batyu” in MSI.E.133 must represent a long form of the name for the 
silverfish. 


7Changzu ¢ J must be equivalent to changyi  #. The latter name occurs in Erya, 9.9a, 
and is glosed in the Guo Pu commentary as a kind of long-legged spider. For spiders in 
materia medica, see GM, 40.97. 


‘Hu 3il and hu # are synonyms for a gourd used as a vessel (SW, 7B.5a, and Duan Yucai 
commentary). In MSI.E.134 they must represent a compound referring to a gourd similar to 
the one used in MS1.E.60. 


22uil*tsuad WR represents the same word as zui/*tsuad }&, which refers to the male 
genitals. Rhyming between words with final *-ad and *-ad in the Huainanzi corroborates 
the phonological identity in southern speech (Luo and Zhou 1958: 254). SW, 4B.40b, 
glosses zui as “the Yin (i.e. genitals) of the red infant.” The locus classicus is Laozi, par. 
55, as confirmed by the Mawangdui Laozi manuscripts (MWD, vol. 1: 105). The graph Bx 
is used in MSIII.33; and the same graph is used in the medieval sex manual Dongxuanzi WA 
% F, cited in Ishinpd, 28.47b. Zui refers generally to the male genitals as well as more 
narrowly to the penis. 

3] read text fan A as fan, BA which is given as a variant graph for fan & (animal paw) in 
SW, 2A.4a. The person is supposed to “cup” the large end of the gourd in his hands as a 
bear would hold something in its front paws. 


*Cai SK occurs in Shiij, 87.12b, and is glossed in the commentary as another name for /i # 
(ZY: no. 5433, Quercus acutissima Cart.). 


“Chop at” translates duo ®|. The exact procedure described is unclear because of the 
lacuna, but the act of chopping at the pegs with a mallet of the same material must form 
part of the overall exorcistic ritual that culminates with the insertion of the pegs beneath 
the wall. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 5, argues that duo means “knock, hit,” even 
though this meaning is not attested for duo. I suspect that the instruction to “chop” with a 
mallet is intentional, and that it has magical significance. Perhaps the tips of the pegs are 
splintered with a chopping action and then the splintered wood is “smoothed.” 
6«Fxhausted” may refer to the moon waning, meaning that the exorcistic treatment 
continues over the last half of the month. 

Ay suspect that the lacuna is a negative indicating that the treatment is not to be performed 
twice in one day. 


2 Bian (lancing-stone) is discussed in MSI.C. The initial treatment in MSI.E.135 focuses 
on the duo. Although the treatment does not rely on vessel theory, Zhao Youchen (1981) 


cites later medical literature in which acupuncture points near the navel are used to treat tui 
—which at least lends credibility to identifying duo with the navel. 


3From the context, the final lacuna must be 38. The preceding lacunae make it impossible 
to follow the recipe at this point, other than to surmise that a slave is prepared and applied 
to the spot that was lanced. 

+Presumably the spot that was lanced. 

The text writes 8 B— MH, placing the hook-sign after the phrase “easy to cure.” In my 
reading, er [{™ functions grammatically like nai J5 (then; a common usage in early texts), 
and I understand the phrase “easy to cure” to be logically linked to what follows. Ma Jixing 
links “easy to cure” to what precedes in his translation and does not account for er (1992: 
492). The hook-sign is used in the Mawangdui manuscripts mostly to break phrases where 
confusion might occur (e.g. in lists of drug names), not to mark the end of a sentence or 
logical unit. In the case at hand I suspect that the hook-sign marks “easy to cure” as a topic, 
followed by the statement concerning cauterizing the Great Yin and Great Yang vessels; 
that is, cauterizing the two vessels is represented as easier than the complicated procedure 
just described (Ma’s interpretation is that the preceding treatment “makes the ailment easy 
to cure”). 


Great Yin and Great Yang must refer to the foot Great Yin and Great Yang vessels. This is 
the only occurrence of vessel names in MSI.E, and the only clear instance of a treatment 
based on vessel theory. It is worth noting that /SI.A-B do not associate the foot Great Yin 
and Great Yang vessels with tui (nor is the association made in Lingshu 10). In MS1.B.8, tui 
is one of the ailments listed under the foot Ceasing Yin vessel. Perhaps MSI.E.135 reflects 
an earlier association between tui and these vessels that was already discarded in MSI.A-B; 
or perhaps it is simply a different medical tradition that found its way into MSL.E. 


7] interpret “humping and cramping” as describing the condition of the swellings as they 
first erupt, before becoming large. Ma Jixing interprets “humping and cramping” as 
describing the body of the patient hunched over in pain; and “not yet large” as meaning 
that the ailment is “not yet severe” (1992: 493). 

8The second ingredient is missing in the lacuna. Depending on the identification of #, the 
first drug is either the sloughed skin of a snake—the interpretation in MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, which reads the graph as hui “snake” or the slough of an insect 
(reading the graph as chong “bug’’); e.g. cicada slough (chantuo ## 4%) Both are listed in 
materia medica: GM, 43.67 (snake slough), and GM, 41.10 (cicada slough). Fragment | of 
MSL.E (MWD, vol. 4: 76) records snake slough by the name shetuo 46 4% (it is uncertain in 
which ailment category the fragment belongs). 

'See MSI.E.132 for exorcistic archery. 

2The cow gall medicine is probably first mentioned in the long lacuna at the beginning of 
the recipe. Gall is listed along with other parts of the cow in BC (GM, 50.70). It is usually 
dried and then broken into pieces when used. The lacuna at the end of the recipe may 
describe how to process the gall. 


3“Curled cinnamon” refers to the curled bark used as a drug. 

42 inM WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as yi © (desist). 

>The lengthy lacunae make it impossible to discern the treatment. The reference to the 
“requital rite” (sai 3) indicates that at some point above there should be a “ritual 
requesting a favor from the spirits,” called dao ##. The purpose of the sai is to present 
spirits with the sacrificial offerings that were pledged to them when the person first 
requested a favor in the form of a dao. Thus the dao constitutes the promise of a bribe to 
the spirits, which must be paid when the spirits fulfill the requested favor. The use of dao 
and sai to deal with illness is documented in Hanfeizi 35, 14.253, where a cow is the 
promised offering. The earliest attestation of sai and dao in popular Warring States religion 
is in the fourth century b.c. divination records from Baoshan (Li Ling 1990: 84). The 
Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts include the text of a dao prayer to alleviate 
nightmares in which the spirit who controls nightmare demons is offered material goods as 
payment (Harper 1987a: 270). 

'T follow KGS, vol. 1: 223, n. 515, in reading bi tk, as bi #t, glossed in SW, 1A.9b, as 
“sacrificing a pig to the Director of the Life-mandate &] if. Other Han sources cited in the 
Duan Yucai commentary describe the cult of the Director of the Life-mandate in popular 
religion, including the pig sacrifice. Perhaps the dao prayer in MSI.E.138 is directed to 
him. Mao # is Imperta cylindrica (L.) P. Beauv. var. major (Nees) C. E. Hubb. (ZY: no. 
1435), llisted in BC (GM, 13.64). The plant is commonly called baimao  # (hence bai 
preceding the lacuna is undoubtedly followed by mao, naming the plant). For a study of the 
religious use of mao in the pre-Han period, see Mizukami 1977: 615-26. It was regarded as 
a receptacle for spirits, as evidenced in the SW, 14A.51b, definition of a roadway ritual 
known as ba 4K: “When a person is about to embark and engage in affairs on the roadway, 
he must first make a declaration to the spirit (of the roadway). The altar is placed at a 
crossroads. Mao is set up, thereby providing a prop for the spirit. This is ba.” MSI.E.138 
indicates that mao might be substituted for animal sacrifices in the event that the person is 
loath to kill an animal as an offering to the spirits. 

2“Requite the favor” translates saidao. 

3% in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as zhi & (roast). 

4Qiu Xigui identifies the fragmentary graph following FY 5% (four up-turned slopes of the 
roof) as cai # (vegetation; 1992: 531). It appears to be the same material used in 
MSUE.27. 

The drug lianghuang & & is unknown. 

The customary “another” does not occur at the head of MSI.E.140. 

7A #% denotes the “vessel” type of hemorrhoid. The standard name for hemorrhoids is zhi 
J. Later medical literature recognizes five types: male hemorrhoid, female hemorrhoid, 
vessel hemorrhoid, intestine hemorrhoid, and bloody hemorrhoid (Chaoshi zhubing 
yuanhoulun, 34.14a). The name vessel hemorrhoid is probably derived from the 
appearance of the swollen vein of the hemorrhoid. Male hemorrhoid is the next ailment 


category in MSI.E; followed by female hemorrhoid, within which are recipes for bloody 
hemorrhoid as well as a condition called “nest” (i.e. anal fistula). Maishu, “Ailment List,” 
also lists male and female hemorrhoids: “When it is located in the perineum and forms a 
swelling like a jusjube—it is male hemorrhoid”; “When the swelling has holes that ooze 
liquid—it is female hemorrhoid” (MSSW: 72). Early etiological theories attribute the 
swollen veins of hemorrhoids to the chewing of bugs (Yu Yan 1972: 232). Worms are 
mentioned in the description in MSI.E.149. The elaborate fumigation treatments described 
in several recipes in MSI.E are undoubtedly intended as vermifuges to kill the bugs. 


'The lacuna must be one of the several words meaning “cured.” 


2The description is similar to that of male hemorrhoid in Chaoshi zhubing yuanhoulun, 
34.14a: “On the side of the anus a rat teat appears and emerges outward.” 

3See MSLE.129 on the food sacrifice. “Offering niche by the entrance to the inner 
chamber” translates A F 3 #4 2 4. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 6, suggests that 
Z A (niche) may be excrescent (perhaps a case of dittography since the two graphs 
conclude the recipe). But we are still left with an “offering (place) by the entrance to the 
inner chamber.” If there were “offering places” near the bedroom in early China, this recipe 
is the first evidence of them. I suspect that there may be a technical denotation that is 
unknown to me. For example, neihu A) F' seems to mean “entrance to the inner chamber” 
(there are corroborative uses of hu in MSVII.A), but perhaps it is an unattested compound 
for a cult site. Because the recipe also calls for the head of a dead person, and MSI.E.129 
calls for the food sacrifice of a dead person, the “entrance to the inner chamber” may refer 
to a structure located in the graveyard. 


4“Black ewe” translates yu ¥41, which is the gloss given in SW, 4A.34a. 


ST read xiu 4 as a verb meaning “moisten.” According to SW, 11A—2.33a, xiu is the slop 
left over from cleaning grain to prepare it for cooking, specifically aged slop that has 
soured. The word is also used like sou # to refer to moistening flour to make a paste; and 
is attested in the sense of moistening a dish with the addition of liquid (see the Duan Yucai 
commentary). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, interprets xtu as a noun meaning “grain 
slop” and proposes that the sentence is missing a verb to indicate that the grain slop is 
added to the millet while it is cooking. Given the attested meaning of xiu as “moisten,” the 
argument for the missing verb is weak. 

l“Copper bits” translates yumo & FR. Yu is glossed as “copper flakes” in SW, 14A.7b; and 
the term refers specifically to the bits of copper scraped of coins. Copper flakes are listed 
in material medica (GM, 8.9). 

2The recipe specifies shujiang 4% #, so it is clear that the main ingredient of the sauce is 
soybeans. Besides soybeans, fish and meat were also fermented to produce jiang in Han 
times; and it is possible that jiang was the name for a mixture combining these thick sauces 
with gruel vinegar (Hayashi 1975: 58-60). 

3“Perform horn treatment” translates jiao #4. Waitai biyaofang, 13.9a, contains a 
description of cupping by Zhang Wenzhong 5k XC ff (fl. 685) that uses jiao as the verb for 


cupping. The cups are short sections of bamboo that are boiled and then pressed on the 
skin. MSI.E.145 seems to concern the same general therapy, making it the oldest record of 
cupping in Chinese medical literature. The recipe indicates neither how to fashion the horn- 
cup nor how to apply it to the skin. Ma Jixing interprets the lack of details as sign that 
cupping was already commonly practiced and did not require explanation (1992: 507). 
Given that MSI.E.145 provides the only evidence of cupping in early Chinese medicine, I 
am skeptical that it was a common therapy and am inclined to regard its use in MSI.E to 
treat a hemorrhoid as an exceptional case. There is no comparison between early Chinese 
medicine and Greco-Roman medicine, where the popularity of cupping is well documented 
from the fifth century B.C. Used most often in conjunction with blood-letting, the cups 
came to serve as symbols of the medical profession. In China, on the other hand, there is no 
evidence that cupping was integrated into medical theory and therapeutics. The most likely 
explanation of the cupping technique in MS1.E.145 that I have found is given by the first 
century A.D. Roman physician Celsus Most Greek and Roman cups were bronze, but 
Celsus also describes a horn cup that is open at the large end with a small hole in the tip. 
The horn is placed on the skin, the air sucked out, and the small hole sealed with wax to 
make the cup adhere (Jackson 1988: 72-73). 

4M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, reads # (unattested in received literature) as shi B 
(fruit), and compares the compound tushi ®%& & to tuxi shi $& # B in the Wuwei recipes 
(WWYJ: 2a). The latter drug can be equated with tusi zi, % #* which refers to dodder 
seeds (ZY: no. 4125, Cuscuta chinensis Lam., C. japonica Choisy). 

'The lacuna must be LA or HY. 

Identification of qu J, which is not attested as a drug name in received literature, and its 
alternate name given below, Juru H 3, is problematic. MSI.E.253 uses the drug guju JH 
IS, which is glossed with /uru in Guangya, 10A.24b. This drug is listed in materia medica. 
However, I doubt that gu in MSI.E.147 can be equated with guju in MSI.E.253; and given 
that gu is supposed to be the name with wider currency, I doubt that the Jing (1.e. Chu) 
name /uru can be identified with the name attested in materia medica. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 7, argues that /uru is a scribal metathesis of rulu “madder” (ZY: no. 
3276, Rubia cordifolia L.). Rulu occurs in MSI.E.252. Ma _ Jixing reviews other 
speculations regarding the alternate name and continues to regard rulu as the best (1992: 
513, n. 23). I think it advisable to refrain from a positive identification. 

3] accept the judgment of MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 5, that shuluo # ii is 
equivalent to shuyu & ¥€ (ZY: no. 0319, Dioscorea opposita Thunb.). Luo refers to edible 
tubers (SW, 1B.3a, and Duan Yucai commentary), in this case the yams. 

+Jing #1) designates the region of Chu #. SW, 1B.28b, also glosses giu #& as a variety of 
artemisia. 

I sw, 13A.42b, glosses rao #% as “a short worm inside the abdomen.” The worm is the 
pinworm, Enterobius vermicularis. Several pinworm eggs were found in the lower 
intestinal tract of the corpse buried in Mawangdui tomb I (Hunan yixueyan 1980: 202); and 


in shiji, 105.18a, Chunyu Yi diagnoses an ailment he calls raojia 8 #& (pinworm 


conglomeration). MSI.E.149 associates female hemorrhoids with the presence of the 
pinworms, reflecting the belief that chewing bugs cause hemorrhoids. Chaoshi Zhubing 
Yuanhoulun, 18.5a, explicitly names pinworms as the culprits: “Pinworms inhabit the 
colon. When numerous, they cause hemorrhoids.” 

2Xia B should be read as xia #8, a variant graph for jia #2 (SW, 6A.8a, and Duan Yucai 
commentary). It refers to the catalpa (ZY: no. 4091, Catalpa ovata G. Don). 

“Dry” translates xia }&, which is the gloss for xia in Fangyan, 7.5b (especially to dry 
something by heating it). 

*~uoruan && Br is not attested in received literature. Ma Jixing reviews arguments for 
identifying the plant based on the second of the two alternate names given below, kugin & 
#@ (1992: 519, n. 12). Reading gin/*tshjom as a phonetic loan for shen/*tshom &, the 
name is equivalent to kushen & B (ZY: no. 2624, Sophora flavescens Ait.), listed in BC 
(GM, 13.54). The identification if plausible. 

>Fat is added to generate more fumes. 

!Mizukami presents conclusive evidence that jian "& should be identified as Miscanthus 
sinensis (1977: 558-60). The grass is similar to mao “woolly grass,” and the two are often 
confused. 

2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” emends text shang -E to tu +, claiming scribal error. Since 
the meaning “to daub (something) with mud” is already implicit in the preceding word tu 
&, the emendation is unnecessary. 

3“Bake” translates bao #1, a popular Han method of baking whole animals wrapped in clay 
without removing the fur or feathers (SW, /0A.45a, and Duan Yucai commentary). 

4y. in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as wei B. 

SThe medicine in MSI.E.151 is similar to some of the medicines in the first ailment 
category, Various Wounds. 

6T follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, in identifying chao § (nest) as an anal 
fistula; and in associating the name with the presence of worms “nesting.” 

l«Anus” translates fl, for which MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, offers two possible 
readings. The first is based on the Mawangdui manuscript of the Yijing hexagrams. The 
text of the hexagram Jung # writes /ou/*kug 4], whereas in the received Yijing the graph 
in the corresponding position is /ou/*/ug i. Since Jou denotes anal fistula in medical usage 
(Yu Yan 1972: 120), perhaps the graph ff) is a phonetic loan for Jou and means “fistula.” 
The argument is plausible, but flawed. In the Mawangdui Yijing text, gou is not a phonetic 
loan for /ou, but is part of a phrase whose grammar and meaning differ from the received 
text. For the phrase # f{ jm (“the jar is worn out and leaks”) in the received text, the 
Mawangdui text has ME fi J. Han Zhongmin compares bigou MK A) to bigou fi 4) in the 
Shijing, in which case the phrase means, “it is a worn out fish-trap basket” (1992: 139). 
The second “Transcription” reading equates the graph }fi] with gouzi #) ff, a word 


meaning “anus” in Shaanxi dialect that is related to other similar vernacular terms for the 
buttocks and anus. I tentatively accept the second reading. 

2The worms are undoubtedly the pinworms mentioned in MSI.E.149. The phrase f@ #t # 
Zz? i “at times emerge from the holes” is written twice in the text before and after @ A 
#& “there are white worms.” The first occurrence is excrescent. I suspect that the scribe 
initially erred by not writing @ A #& before writing AF tt H 2 Ws; and after correcting 
himself by writing, the whole again, he then forgot to blot out the now excrescent phrase. 
3Xun @ is the fungus known as “wood ear” (ZY: no. 0701, Auricularia auricula [L. ex 
Hook.] Underw.). Wood ear is listed in BC (GM, 28.23). Liu # (ZY: no. 3175, Salix 
babylonica L.) is one of five trees from which wood ears are harvested according to GM. 
4Crumbled” translates nuo &, glossed in SW, 12A.45a, as “break up by rubbing the hands 
together.” Duan Yucai regards #, as a miswriting of #%, but MSI.E.155 shows that first 
graph is also correct. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 5, interprets nuo as a measure word 
for the amount of /iuxum (“one nuo of liuxum’’), in which case it does not modigy ai. Ma 
Jixing proposes reading # as rui #8, which is attested in medieval sources as a measure 
word meaning “four handfuls of grain” (1992: 529, n. 10). I am not convinced by either 
argument. 

'The lacuna is undoubtedly >. 

Fa (beaten) is not attested as a term for grain preparation. It probably refers to 
polishing the rice. 

3The hot stones cook the rice. 

+ According to SW, 7B.30a, ju JH refers to “an old yong #£,” yong being the more general 
term for an abscess. Duan Yucai interprets the gloss to mean that ju is an abscess that 
becomes ju 3H (rotted, leaky). A separate ailment category for yong begins in MSI.E.225. 
The SW definition of ju as “an old yong” does not seem to apply in MSI.E because a 
number of recipes treat ju “when it first appears.” The distinction between yong and ju in 
Lingshu 81, 12.10b, also cannot be applied to MSI.E. MSI.E.158 uses the compound juyong 
—meaning the “ju type of yvong’”—whereas ju is not mentioned in the section of recipes 
which treat yong. In light of this usage, and lacking better evidence, I adopt the expedient 
of translating yong as “abscess” and ju as “ju abscess.” 

>Penglei % & is listed in BC (GM, 18.6). There is much scholarly discussion over the 
question of whether the name refers to the vine and root or to the berries of the raspberry 
(ZY: no. 0964, Rubus tephrodes Hance). Tao Hongjing identifies it as the root. 

' MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n.1, equates Shand lao/*lagw %&§ # with shang lu/*ljakw 
RE (ZY: no. 4664, Phytolacca acinosa Roxb.; pokeweed), listed in BC (GM, 17.7). 

2The lacuna must be the name of a drug because the recipe specifies that there are also four 
substances in the second list of drugs. 

3The extensive lacunae prevent a clear understanding of the recipe. The latter part of the 
recipe appears to discuss two types of abscess—bone and muscle—and to give a 


description of the appearance of the muscle abscess. Shu 1& (glare) is attested as an 
orthographic variant of 1& (Mmorohashi 1957-60, vol. 1: no. 763). The reduplicated 
compound shushu is glossed in Guangya, 6A.8a, as “radiant.” In MSI.E.160 and again in 
MSI.E.166, the compound describes the inflamed appearance of the abscess. The second 
compound, didi # @ (glitter), represents a term for the glistening quality of light and is 
written with a number of related graphs:  @, i@ 3#, 2 2, 3 3B. In MSLE.160 didi 
refers to the shiny swollen surface of the abscess. 

“The word “recipe” occurs near the bottom of C277, meaning that there must be an 
extended description of the kind of ju abscess being treated. 

5 Shi ¥ refers to the action of soaking and washing grain (SW, 7A.61a); and gan 3H is the 
grain slop left over from the cleaning process (SW, 11A—2.33a). 

6% in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as zhi ® (roast). 

72 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as yi G (desist). 

'Bahe # @ is not attested in received materia medica. Ma Jixing equates ba/*prag with 
bai/*prak ——which is phonologically plausible (1992: 539, n. 2). Baihe BH @ is listed in 
BC (GM, 27.121) and refers to Lilium brownii F.E. Brown var. colchesteri Wisl., and other 
species (ZY: no. 1728). 

Evidently pig fat was usually rendered before being used in medicine. 

3% in M WD, vol. 4., “Transcription,” should be transcribed as zhi % (roast). 

“The lacuna probably details the increased dosages, including the maximum dosage 
permited. 

54% must be an orthographic variant of shu 4% (see MSI.E.160). 

©Daishen RB is given as an alternate name for huanggi (astragalus) in BC (GM, 
12A.85). 

TT read the unattested graph BE as pian Bt. Pian occurs frequently in pre-Han and Han 
literature with the meaning “callus” (e.g. Xunzi 29, 29.348). While the graph in MSI.E.167 
is not an attested variant for pian, the significs J and AA are often interchangeable (you 
“wart” is written HE and fit). In MSI.E.167 pian refers to the layer of skin covering the 
abscess. “Volatile” translates yun %&, attested in the sense of agitated, choppy water in Guo 
Pu’s 38 8 “Jiang fu” XL BR (Wenxuan, 12.7b). SW, 6B.14a, glosses a related word, yun 5s, 
as describing a chaotic, turbulent condition. 

'T read the unattested graph % as hu 48. The phonetic #] can be equated with hu @. The 
interchangeability of @ and & as the phonetic in certain graphs is noted in the Duan Yucai 
commentary in SW, 5A.28b. Thus ¥% (the bottom represents hands) is probably a variant of 
*@. According to Fangyan, 10.9b, the later word means “strike, beat” in southern Chu, 
which suggests that the use of % in MSI.E.167 is an example of regional dialect. 

The abscess is being compared to some noticeable feature of a corpse. 


31.e. the liquid is reduced from one half dou (five sheng) to three sheng. 


4M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text after C297; it is 
not clear how many columns might be missing. 

As in MSLE.168 the liquid is reduced to three sheng. 

6] suspect that the unattested graph ## is a scribal miswriting of jun 3€ (sieve); and that the 
lacuna is yin 8X (drink). Ma Jixing reads the unattested graph as zong #&, with the meaning 
“gather” (1992: 546, n. 2). However, the context suggests that a liquid medicine is sieved 
and drunk (compare the fragmentary MSI.E.167, which mentions sieving; and several 
recipes in which the medicine for ju abscess is drunk). 

™M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text after C303; it is 
not clear how many columns might be missing. 

' According to MSI.E.1 there is one ailment category between Ju Abscesses and [1] Burns. 
The name is missing both in MSI.E.1 and in the body of the text. Since [1] Burns begins in 
MSI.E.176, and MSI.E.174—175, both open with the formula “another (recipe),” the latter 
two recipes must belong to the unknown ailment category. 

?There is ambiguity as to whether mai 3% refers to damai K # (ZY: no. 0186, Hordeum 
vulgare L.; barley) or xiaomai /)’ & (ZY: no. 0474, Triticum aestivum L.; wheat). Based on 
archaeological evidence and received sources, Hayashi argues for barley (1975: 8). 
However, I am inclined to identify mai as wheat on the basis of a hemp sack labeled mai 
that was excavated from Mawangdui tomb | and that contained a quantity of Triticum 
turgidum L. mixed with which were a very few grains of Hordeum vulgare L. (Hunan 
nongxueyuan et al. 1978: 4-5). The occurrence of mai in recipes for liquors in MSIII.10 
and MSIII.74 also suggests wheat. Wheat and barley are listed in materia medica (GM, 
22,53; 58). 

31.e. wash the affected part of the body. 

4% in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as zhi RK (roast). 

SL.e. use the roasted leaves to warm the affected part of the body. 

6M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, states that judging from the remaining fragment of the 
graph in the lacuna it might be huo ‘X (fire). In any case, Jan il is attested meaning a skin 
burn in Zuozhuan, Ding 3, 54.5a. 

7Rentti A. J (human sludge) is not attested in materia medica. MSLE.198 calls for “sludge 
(ni) from old urine,” which can be equated with a urine product in received materia 
medica. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, suggests that “human sludge” might refer to 
body sweat and grime. Dandruff occurs elsewhere in MSI.E, but other waxy, grimy matter 
that collects on the body might all come under the heading “human sludge.” Compare GM, 
52.86 (ear dirt, dirt from the kneecap); and 52.102 (dental detritus, body sweat). KGS, vol. 
1: 245, n. 660, suggests feces as one referent for “sludge,” but given other words for feces 
in MSI.E I doubt the identification. 

8On wringing a medicine through a cloth, see MSI.E.13. 

The utterance xi xi, gu qu HY AR BH HH (represented in reconstructed form in the 
translation) must be related to the utterance xi xi, chu chu # #2 Wi recorded in 


Zuozhuan, Xiang 30, 40.3b. The utterance is shouted anonymously in the Great Temple of 
the state of Song. According to the commentary, xi signifies a fire omen and chu is 
monitory (“get out”); and in the Zuozhuan narrative the utterance anticipates a 
conflagration in Song. In MSI.E.178 the phrase is written using the repeat-graph sign, 
mistranscribed in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” as * at AR a. Qiu Xigui notes the 
Zuozhuan parallel and corrects the “Transcription” (1992: 532). In MSI.E.178 xi Ff refers 
literally to a swarm of bugs rising like a cloud (SW, 3A.6a, and Duan Yucai commentary), 
an image that might also suggest fire. Qu probably has the sense of “submit.” In context, 
the utterance seems to express the idea that “the burn submit”; which is then explicitly 
stated in the following line of the incantation: “Come out from the stove and do not 
spread.” The connection between the use of the utterance to treat a skin burn in MSI.E.178 
and its premonitory use in the Zuozhuan is obvious. Together with a similar four syllable 
utterance in MSI.E.265 (in an incantation that also names the Yellow Spirit) we have 
evidence of multi-syllabic utterances that belonged to a common stock of incantatory 
speech. 

10The rhyming words in the incantation are: yan/*ran HE (spread) and yan/*ngjan #3 
(speak). The incantation in MSI.E.265 also invokes the Yellow Spirit & 4. The Yellow 
Spirit is the same deity as the Yellow Thearch & 77 (see Huainanzi, 6.96), whose identity 
in received literature as a mythical culture hero and patron of esoteric arts is being 
expanded through archaeological evidence that reveals him as a supreme deity in popular 
religion. Seidel discusses the nature of the Yellow Spirit as a supreme deity as it is 
currently known from Han archaeological evidence, which is mostly related to mortuary 
customs (1987: 28-34). The invocations in MSI.E.178 and 265 clearly relate to the 
religious aspects of the Yellow Spirit identified by Seidel. Another reference to the Yellow 
Spirit in MSVII.B.L in a dialogue concerning sexual hygiene serves to indicate that the 
images of supreme deity and patron of esoteric arts are not independent traditions, and that 
they can probably be traced to a common magico-religious source. It is also noteworthy 
that the Yellow Thearch as culture hero has the name Yellow Progenitor # FR in the 
cosmo-political writings that precede the second Mawangdui edition of Laozi, where the 
Yellow Tearch’s emergence in the world is described as an act of cosmic self-creation 
(MWD, vol. 1: 61). While a complete understanding of the multifaceted Yellow Tearch in 
pre-Han and Han belief still eludes us, the archaeological and manuscript evidence 
regarding his role in religion sheds new light on the subject. 

lRuzhi $4 H+ (breast milk) is a general term for milk, as attested in SW, 11A—2.40a, which 
glosses dong 1B which ruzhi. It is probable that ruzhi in MSI.E.181 refers specifically to 
milk from a woman’s breast. 

2The Zheng Sinong commentary in Zhouli, 6.1b, identifies tai $4 as “yuyi A HK (fish 


garment which is in the water.” SW, 1B.32b, glosses tai similarly as “gingyi B 2K (green 
garment) in the water.” Zai also refers to moss and lichens, but it is evident that in Han 
times algae was the primary referent; and that yuyi was one of several names comparing 


the algae to a garment. The algae called zhili B& # in BL (GM, 21.17) appears to represent 


the type denoted by such names. It is described as a hair-like algae usually found growing 
on submerged rocks. Although the name zhili is also applied to some seaweeds, it is 
unlikely that ywyi in MSI.E.182 is a seaweed. 


3He 48 is glossed in SW, 8A.65a, both as plaited hemp footwear and as a coarse garment. 
Hayashi identifies the hemp footwear mentioned in SW as a shoe sole, and shows that the 
hemp garment was also made of plaited material rather than woven fabric (1976: 43-44, 
141). 

“BH is a variant of Ju B§. Wei and Hu cite Li Xuequin, who states that the identification is 
confirmed by occurrences of the graph in Zhangjiashan manuscripts and pottery 
inscriptions (1992, vol. 1: 124, n. 1). The name /utu B§ = suggests that the substance is 
raw alkaline soil and not the salt purified from it. Lutu is also listed in Wanwu, where it is 
recommended for treating drowsiness (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 38). 

SE % is used in Wu Yue chunqiu, 7.6a, to denote human feces (the passage concerns 
diagnosis by tasting faces). Perhaps “a man’s muck” in MSI.E.188 refers to feces. MWD, 
vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, argues that the name denotes semen; and that it is related to 
the name “a man’s slime” in MSI.E.11. The basis for the identification is the use of semen 
to treat scars in later medical literature, which is not incontrovertible proof of the meaning 
of e in MSI.E.188. The early textual evidence favors feces, but I would not rule out semen 
as a possible identification. SW, 13B.25b, glosses e as “white daub” (the white plaster 
applied to walls); perhaps semen is the corresponding male substance. 

1B in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as ri FE] (day). 


2 Si Fs (perform private functions) is glossed as “urinate” in the commentary in Zuozhuan, 
Xiang 15, 32.13b. 

3The prohibition on looking at the night sky might be related to a belief that scar tissue, 
like the growths in MSI.E.34, is affected by the essence from the stars and moon. 

43 in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as yi G (desist). 

>I am unable to offer a grammatical analysis of the sentence as written, and I suspect that 
the scribe omitted the verb from the phrase fi] HL ## (attempting to link the phrase as 
written with the sentence that follows also results in syntactic difficulty). The missing verb 
must indicate that the seeds are to be removed. 

®Zhaijie Bf FX is the standard term for ritual purification preceding sacrifices to the spirits. 
' Autumn must refer to the season in which the bamboo is gathered. 

2“Firm” translates man ji , which is attested in medieval rhyme dictionaries with the 
meaning “congealed gruel” (see Morohashi 1957—60, vol. 8: no. 27099). Man occurs again 
in MS1.E.218, where it also refers to the firmness of castrated pig lard. 

3 Yiyan t &R (already proven) is one of the terms for tauting recipes mentioned in Lunheng 
(see MSI.E.15). 

4Niaozhong ni 3 PF YE (urine sludge) can be equated with niao baiyin % A i (white 
sediment in urine) in materia medica (GM, 52.93). It is the sediment that precipitates out of 
human urine (ZY: no. 0056). 


\Kujiu & 38 (bitter liquor) refers to vinegar—because vinegar has a bitter taste according 
to Tao Hongjing (GM, 25.23). 


Le. the recipe has been used previously with good results. 

\ Jiu A occurs in several other recipes to indicate ailments that persist for a long time. Ma 
Jixing favors reading the graph as jiu 2 (cauterize), and understands the ailment as 
“cauterization wounds on the shin” (i.e. eschars that do not heal following cauterization; 
1992: 567, n. 1). Eschar scars are mentioned in a description of a corpse in the Shuihudi 
Fengzhen shi: “On his belly were old scars from cauterization in two places” (SHD: 157). 


Judging from the context, the lacuna should be ru A. 


31t appears that the person slides the piece of wood with his foot in order to move the shin 
around in the water while it soaks. 


41 ate afternoon” translates bushi B= , which corresponds to 3:00-5:00 P.M. (see 
MSI.E.67). 


5 Judging from the context, the lacuna should be shen &. 


By translating jia HM as “scabies,” I understand scabies in the older sense of a scabby itch, 
not as the parasitic skin disease caused by the itch mite Sarcoptes scabiei. MSI.E.208 does 
refer to expelling bugs from the scabies, and many of the treatments in MSI.E are clearly 
vermifugal. But associating the ailment with bugs does not necessarily indicate early 
Chinese knowledge of the itch mite. MSI.E evidences a similar association between 
hemorrhoids and bugs, including vermifufal treatments and observation of pinworms (see 
MSI.E.149). Chaoshi zhubing yuanhoulun, 50.9a, provides more definite evidence of the 
observation of the itch mite when discussing jie #F (the standard name for the ailment in 
later medical literature): “The Discourse on the Nine Bugs states that pinworms undergo 
manifold transformations, and that they also transform to become jie. There are tiny bugs 
in the sores that are extremely hard to see.” While jie and jia were synonymous in Han 
times (SW, 7B.30b), jie replaced jia as the name for the ailment in the post-Han period; and 
jia came to refer only to a scab that forms on a wound (Yu Yan 1972: 128, 235). Jia is the 
name for scabies recorded in Maishu, “Ailment List”: “When it is located on the body, the 
scabs spread in channels, and it itches—it is jia” (MSSW: 72). MSI.E includes a separate 
category for other types of itch beginning in MST.E.249. 

Zu gi shi %& # &F is equivalent to zu shi # FF, which is defined by Tao Hongjing as “the 
period of time from dawn today until dawn tomorrow” (GM, 1.40). 

Judging from the context, the lacuna must be han &. The literal meaning of the whole 
phrase is “let it be balanced between cold and warm.” 

31t is not certain whether pulei $ 3% is an herbal or animal drug. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, identifies it as one of the alternate names of mai mendong B® FY & 
(ZY: no. 2082, Ophiopogon japonicus Ker-Gawl.), listed in BC (GM, 16.84). However, 


pulei is also attested in Shanhaijing, 5.6b, and Guanzi 58, 19.314 (written & 4), as the 
name of a kind of snail. 


*Hayashi shows that gang €L refers to an iron ring placed inside the hub to reduce friction 
between the axle and the hub (1976: 300). MSI.E.253 calls for “old grease from a 
carriage.” Carriage grease (chezhi # fi) is listed in materia medica (GM, 38.48). Shan #, 
which I have translated as “work in,” is attested as a variant of shan # (Morohashi 1957— 
60, vol. 12: no. 44390); but the word is not attested in an appropriate meaning in received 
literature. The translation is based on my conjecture that shan refers to mixing a liquid or 
soft substance into a medicine to make it malleable, the sense which it appears to have in 
MSI.E.202 and other occurrences in MSI.E.204, 207, 208, 211. 

>As in the treatment in MSI.E.74, a medicine is first applied and then that part of the body 
is roasted. 

6T have not found specific reference to a red lizard in received literature, nor does materia 
medica mention lizard blood as a drug. 

\Tingli & Hf is listed in BC (GM, 16.111). The seeds are the drug. ZY: no. 4818, lists 
several plants in the genus Lepidium as well as several other genera. KGS, vol. 1: 256, n. 
715, names Draba nemorosa and various species of the genus Brassica. It is not clear 
which plants were the source of ting/i in early medicine. 

?The identity of the drug wuyi 4 38 is not known. In materia medica it has been treated as 
an alternate name for wuyi #& 32 (stinking elm fruit; see MSI.E.195). However, the two 
names are glossed separately in Erya, 8.4a and 9.3a. Evidently the names originally 
referred to two different plants and were conflated in later material medica. 

3Judging from the context, the lacuna should be zhi BE. 

4Bark” is the gloss for pu # in SW, 6A.22b. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, plausibly 
equates the word with pumu #h 7X, the magnolia from which the drug houpu B is 
obtained (see MSI.E.177). 

SSW, 9A.26a, glosses rong & as “disheveled hair” (Juanfa &L ™@). In material medica, 
luanfa is the loose hair that drops from the head and collects in brushes and combs (see 
MSL.E.5). 

Based on other recipes for scabies, the lacuna might be fu {# (spread). 

7Since the recipe specifies equal amounts of two substances, jin # must refer to a second 
source of metal in addition to yu # (copper hits; see MSI.E.144). The translation “bronze” 
reflects my speculation that the metal bits are obtained from bronzeware. 

8Perhaps the conclusion to MSI.E.208 indicates that the itch mite was already observed in 
early Chinese medicine, but I remain skeptical. Several other recipes conclude with similar 
statements that following the treatment, “the bugs come out” (of a wound in MSI.E.15, and 
of hemorrhoids in MSI.E.152). Like hemorrhoids, the etiology of jia is grounded in early 
Chinese ideas about bugs and disease that do not correspond to modern parasitology. 
Without additional evidence it is difficult to determine what bugs are seen coming out in 
MSL.E.208. 


' Dai BE as a Han word for vinegar is discussed in MS1.E.9. 


2] agree with MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, that dapi tong K BK Hal may refer to a 
kind of tong (paulownia), but the name “large-bark paulownia” is not attested in received 
literature. 


3]dentification of Shu shu @ A is problematic. Presumably shu is to be read as shu #X, 
referring to some kind of bean. Ma Jixing reviews several proposed identifications, 
concluding that the name refers to a bean from the region of Shu and that its identity is not 
known (1992: 581, n. 4). I tend to agree with Ma in rejecting the proposed equation 
between Shu shu and Ba dou B & (ZY: no. 1028, seed of Croton tiglium L.), listed in BC 
(GM, 35.63). The geographic proximity of Shu and Ba is insufficient evidence to justify 
equating the two different drug names. 


4MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, proposes reading zhe FR as zhe FR (ZY: no. 1190, 
Saaharum sinensis Roxb.; sugar cane; GM, 33.58). However, Liu Junzheng (1989) 
proposes reading it as zhe B (ZY: no. 5633, Eupolyphaga sinensis Walker; cockroach), 
listed in BC (GM, 41.21). Liu cites several occurrences of zhe “cockroach” in the Wuwei 
recipes to support his identification. 


Tt appears that the medicine is wrapped in cloth, roasted until hot, and then used to hot- 
press the scabies. 


!T am uncertain of the sense of chan BE, which means “live, grow, raw, fresh.” Perhaps it 
refers to a fresh outbreak of scabies. 


'T follow Ma Jixing (1992: 589, n. 2) in reading gu #X as gu HX, paper mulberry (ZY: no. 
4754, Broussonetia papyrifera [L.| Vent.), which is listed in BC (GM, 36.78). MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, plausibly interprets guzhi #X JT as referring to “grain” cooking 
liquid; but occurrences of the term in MSIII.38 and MSTV.5—6 suggest that the substance is 
a liquid prepared from the tree not from cooked grain. Whether the liquid is sap or a 
decoction is not certain. 


248 in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as xiu 48. Qiu Xigui notes that 
this is the only instance in MSI.E where the signific for water is written with three short 
bars rather than with the older seal-script style water signific («'; 1992: 532). Qiu speculates 
that the scribe initially wrote the graph without the water signific, and when he corrected 
the graph there was only room to write the abbreviated three bar form. For attestation of 
xiu in the sense of “cleanse,” see SW, 3B.9b, where zhi AX is glossed as “the vessel for 
cleaning (xiv) grain.” 

3] read BA as tai A4, literally “embryo.” I accept the suggestion in MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, that the word refers to the same substance as the “bee eggs” already 
used in MSI.E.130 and 141. Twenty wasp tai are used in MSIII.12. It has been argued that 
the graph should be read as yi B& (malt sugar), and that the substance is bee sugar (i.e. 
honey). I agree with Ma Jixing that wasps do not produce honey, therefore the word cannot 
be yi (1992: 590, n. 4). 

“The liquid is probably mulberry sap, but it could also be a decocted liquid. 


>For identification of yong EE with abscess, see Yu Yan 1972: 238. Etymologically the 
word connotes a ““walled-up” place where pus collects. 


©The “feather” might be related to exorcistic archery preceding the Pace of Yu. 


1 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as #, and read as zhong f& 
(swellings). 

27 iE is glossed as zicao #E $i! in SW, 1B.19b, which is listed in BC (GM, 12B.26; ZY: no. 
4863, Lithospermum erythrorhizon Sieb. Et Zucc. And several other plants). MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, reads zi as referring to chaihu 4& #A (also written HE 4A). Chaihu 
(ZY: no. 3763, Bupleurum chinense DC. and other spp.) is listed in BC (GM, 13.43). Either 
identification is plausible. 

3 inM WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as yue A (say); and HX should 
be transcribed as gan HX (dare). Qiu Xigui (1992: 532-33) compares the opening formula 
of the incantation to an incantation recorded in the Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts 
(translated and studied in Harper 1987a: 270-71; the same formula occurs in other 
incantations). I agree with Qui’s speculation that in MSI.E.229, the scribe omitted the word 
gao & (declare), which invariably follows gan “dare” in the formula (in incantations as 
well as in the speech of government officials addressing superiors). The scribe left out 
another word in the following sentence. The scribe also omitted a word from the 
incantation in MSI.E.233, but there he corrected the omission. The utterance at the 
beginning of the incantation, gao/*kagw = (also written %), is attested both in Han ritual 
literature and in the Shuihudi hemerological manuscripts. Zheng Xuan glosses *kagw as 
“an extended cry” in the commentary in Yili, 35.2b, where the utterance forms part of the 
ritual of summoning back the soul of a person recently deceased. In MSI.E.229 the 
“extended cry” is directed toward Tai Mountain Barrow ~ | [&, the sacred peak of the 
east located in present-day Shandong. For the role of the spirit of Tai Mountain in Han 
popular religion, see Seidel 1987: 30; and Ngo 1976: 111. Tai Mountain was regarded as 
the abode of the dead, and the presiding deity was one of the arbiters of human fate who 
could be entreated to intervene in matters concerning illness and death. The appeal to Tai 
Mountain in MSI.E.229 is similar to the one made to the Spirit of Heaven in MSI.E.124; 
and in both cases the request for help is followed by cursing the demonic agent responsible 
for the ailment. 

“The scribe omitted 7K in the text. 

5 is not attested in received literature, and the translation “irradiate” is based on my 
judgment that the word probably has the sense of attacking the demon with moonrays. The 
phonetic indicates a pronunciation shi/*djiak. KGS, vol. 1: 264, n. 771, suggests reading 
the graph as yi/*dag ## (shine), which is phonologically plausible but unlikely because the 
word is attested just once in Han literature. Ma Jixing argues that the graph is a scribal 


miswriting of zhao }& (i.e. #R; 1992: 595, n. 5), but I think KGS must be basically correct 
in proposing a phonological solution to the identity of the graph. 


| 48 is not attested in received literature. I propose the pronunciation shi/*djak, perhaps a 
phonetic loan for zhi/*tjak #% (pole, road). # in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be 
transcribed as zhu #£. Zhu is commonly used for zhu #£ in Han literature (see SW, 6A.31b, 
and Duan Yucai commentary); and the latter word is attested in the sense of “strike, stab” 
in Hanshu, 67.5b. 

2Tiger claws symbolize the punishment inflicted on demons by the tiger (hu B%), the 
demon-queller par excellence in early China (Bodde 1975: 129). In analyzing wei = B 
(fearsome), SW, 9A.43a, identifies the top as the head of a demon and the bottom as an 
abbreviation of #2 The significance of its composition is explained as follows: “To have a 
demon head and tiger claws is to be something that can be feared.” 

3The common reed, wei B (ZY: no. 2191, Phragmites communis Trin.), played a 
significant role in Han exorcistic practices, including the New Year’s customs of presenting 
reed halberds at the Great Exorcism and hanging reed cords over doorways (Bodde 1975: 
82, 128-30). The Shuihudi “Jie” states that a spirit who harasses a woman can be expelled 
by striking it with reeds, followed by bathing in feces (SHD: 215). The punctuation of this 
part of the incantation in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” is incorrect. Each phrase should 
end with the word ruo & (you). 

+) in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as jin & (today). The bottom 
part of the graph is missing, but enough remains to compare with other occurrences of the 
two graphs in MSI.E and to confirm the correct identity. The lacuna below might be gu & 
(depart), making the incantation read: “Today depart. If you do not depart, it will be bitter.” 
Compare the formula using “today” in MSI.E.125. Li Xueqin (private communication) 
suggests that perhaps the silk fragment should be moved up slightly, leaving no lacuna 
between S and 4 (in which case the incantation would read, “Today if you do not depart 
it will be bitter’). 

Based on remaining fragments of the first graph and on the context, Qiu Xigui fills the 
two-graph lacuna with shi & (eat) and dong RR (east; 1992: 533). 

© Baiheng E # is not attested in materia medica. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, 
suggests identifying the name with duheng #t #8 (ZY: no. 2094, Asarum forbesii Maxim.; 
GM, 13.70). 

'Xinzhi $i ¥E is for xinyi BR in Wenxuan, 7.3a (zhil*drjid and yi/*rad are homophones). 
! Archaeological evidence indicates that the diao $k was a shallow, flat-bottomed bow] that 
could be placed directly on the fire to warm food and drink (Hayashi 1976: 230-31). 

2The cloth is probably used to strain the cooked medicine as in MSI.E.13. 

3 Evidently the recipe concerns an abscess on the face. 

41 read # as ku #1) For examples of Au in the sense of cutting out the inside of something, 
see SW, 4B.45a, and Duan Yucai commentary. 

SW, 6B.8a, glosses xiu % with gi 3 (ZY: no. 0131, Rhus verniciflua Stokes), the tree that 
produces the sap for lacquer. Duan Yucai cites evidence that xiu refers to applying lacquer 


to objects. Thus the ailment category in MSI.E probably refers to the rash caused by 
working with lacquer, a reflection of the lacquer industry in the region of Changsha. 

©The incantation portrays a pantheon in which the Thearch of Heaven XK #7 presides over 
lesser nature spirits like the lacquer spirit. On the Thearch of Heaven in Han popular 
religion, see Seidel 1987: 28. 

'Bi JE refers to thin scabs that spread across the skin (Yu Yan 1972: 117). Bi occurs as a 
separate ailment category beginning in MSI.E.257. 

2Min (people) was initially omitted by the scribe, who then corrected the error by 
writing the graph in tiny script on the left beside the graphs between which it should be 
inserted. 

3The rhyming words in the incantation are: shi/*hrjad ® (arrow), bi/*pjiad JE (scabby 
sore), and shi/*hrjad ®% (feces). 

“The text writes di #£, but apparently means zhi #£, glossed in SW, 12A.5la, as “strike 
with a sideways blow.” Duan Yucai notes that the use of #£ to write zhi is a common error 
in received editions of Han texts; MSI.E.233 suggests that the error may have already been 
a scribal convention in Han times. 

“Tt is likely that the incanted threat to daub feces on the lacquer spirit was fulfilled by 
actually slapping feces on the lacquer rash after the incantation. On the exorcistic nature of 
feces in early magico-religious belief, see Harper 1985: 495. 

There are several different lists of the five weapons. One legend has it that weapons were 
invented by the war-like Chiyou # 70, who was defeated by the Yellow Thearch. The 
pairing of the two figures and the role of Chiyou as a demon-queller are examined in 
Bodde 1975: 120-27; and Lewis 1990: 185-95. Seidel 1987: 34-39, examines the parallel 
relationship between the Thearch of Heaven and his weapon-bearing envoy in popular Han 
religion. 

’The incantation likens the exorcistic saliva to knives. The rhyming words in the 
incantation are: bing/*pjiang (weapon), wang/*mjang T (begone), and zhuang/*tsijang 
#5 (coat). 

8As in MSI.E.233, chicken feces and rat detritus are probably daubed on the lacquer rash 
following the incantation. Rang #£ (detritus) refers to the soil from a rat burrow. The 
rhyming words in the incantation are: wang/*gwjang = (king; two occurrences), 
bing/*pjiang & (weapon), shang/*hrjang % (wound), and rang/*njang (detritus). 

lLangya 48 5F is listed in BC (GM, 17.11). Its botanical identification is uncertain. Ma 
Jixing offers two possibilities: Potentilla cryptotaenia Maxim.; and Agrimonia pilosa 
Ledeb (1992: 605, n. 2). 

2MSI.E.244 and MSLE.248 specifically mention te #8 as the bug that damages the mouth, 
nose, and teeth with its chewing. It appears that this chewing is of the same nature as, but 
less serious than, the chewing by the ming bug in MSI.E.78. Other recipes are less specific, 
but clearly reflect the belief that bugs chew holes into the surface of the body. Treatment in 


MSI.E.240 consists of filling the chew-holes with medicine and getting new flesh to grow. 
As noted in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, later medical literature deals with a 
similarly broad range of body decay ailments under the category ni % (hidden bugs). 
3Pupu 4% {% is used in Mengzi 5B, 10.423, to refer to feverish activity. In MSI.E.240, the 
term must refer to scrubbing until the skin is irritated. 

4While it is difficult to guess the exact words of the phrase preceding the nine-graph 
lacuna, it must state that not wrapping the wound is also all right. 

'Loulu ¥& E is listed in BC (GM, 15.38). ZY: no. 5397, gives two principal identifications, 
Rhaponticum uniflorum (L.) DC.; and Echinops Latifolius Tausch. BL (GM, 15.39) 
identifies Joulu as an alternate name for feilian F& BR (ZY: no. 0567, Carduus crispus L.), 
also listed in BC. 

2Le. the medicine must be applied with the cloth just mentioned (the lacuna preceding 
“cloth” should be a verb meaning to dip the cloth into the liquid). 

3] suspect that the first graph in the lacuna belongs to the name of the preceding substance; 
and that the substance may be another form of stove ash. MSIV. 7—8 record the name Yu 
xun &&% &, which may be stove soot. 

+Ma Jixing discusses several possible indentifications for jinkui B 3 (1992: 611, n. 4). 
None permit certain identification of the drug in MSI.E.244. 

KGS, vol. 1: 273, n. 827, suggests reading guo # as kuo #8; and conjectures that the next 
missing graph might be hong #4. Kuohong is the name for a horizontal leather piece that is 
attached to the front of the carriage chassis. 

Sao & means literally “scratch” (SW, 12A.36a), and by extension refers broadly to skin 
itch (Yu Yan 1972: 128). Sao is included in Maishu, “Ailment List’: “When the body ails 
from itch and pus oozes—it is sao” (MSSW: 72). 

! Judging from the context and from the parallel in MSI.E.230, the lacuna should be #. 
2The reading for #& is problematic. Based on SW, 13A.53a, and Duan Yucai commentary, I 
propose the pronunciation che/*thijat. I suspect that the graph is a phonetic loan for 


shui/*sthjuad 4, which refers to a filtration process using ash that is mentioned in Han 
ritual literature (SW, 11 A—2.31a, and Duan Yucai commentary; and Hayashi 1975: 77). Ma 


Jixing proposes a phonetic loan for che/*thijat #& (clear), understanding the word to mean 
“clarify” in MSI.E.250 (1992: 615, n. 3). I am skeptical of Ma’s reading because the word 
is rare and is not attested in Han sources, whereas shui is well attested in the sense of 
“clarify.” 

34% in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as JB. 

*Ouju FA & is identified as Juru H #i in Guangya, 10A.24b. Luru can be identified with 
liiru FA 20, which is listed in BC (GM, 17.12). ZY does not give a botanical identification. 
‘The itch is rubbed with the roasted, wrapped medicine below. The lacuna probably 
describes wrapping the medicine to prepare it for use in hot-pressing. 


'The identification of baifu A 4¥ is problematic. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, 


offers two suggestions. First, it may be bai fuzi H PY +, which is listed in BL (GM, 
17.50). Tao Hongjing already does not know what the drug is. In later materia medica it is 
sometimes identified as a variety of fuzi (g. Aconitum), but Li Shizhen pointedly notes that 
it is not an aconite. Alternatively, the drug in MSI.E.254 may be baifu H 4%, which 
belongs to the so-called wuse fu H € #. The name is associated with the wuse shizhi H 
f 4 Aid, five kinds of clay classified by color that are listed in BC (GM, 9.80). The red 
and white varieties of fu occur in MSIII.62. 

2Mu YK is the verb for washing the hair, but also denotes the grain-cleaning liquid used for 
hair-washing (see Shiji, 49.6a). 

3In received literature bi JE refers broadly to any rash that forms scabs. Yu Yan associates 
the word with conditions like eczema (1972: 117). MSI.E.266—270 concern chilblain, 
which is not classified under bi in received medical literature. 

4Le. spread the medicine, stop for three days, and spread again. 

1 RR which I pronounce suo, is not attested in received literature. It must be a verb 
describing what is done with the medicine. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, simply 
reads the graph as suo & in the sense of “gather up”; and interprets the line to mean that 
the medicine is gathered in something so that it can be used for hot-pressing. 

2 This appears to be another form of stove ash. 

3“Exposed” translates Jou #. I am uncertain of the meaning of “exposed scabbing.” 
Perhaps /ou refers to a kind of open sore; perhaps it has the sense of “protruding,” 
describing a pattern of raised bumps with scabs. 


4Ma Jixing associates the name fanjiao ®% f& with guojiao #4 # in later medical 
literature, which refers to the charred crust of rice that sticks to the cookpot (1992: 626, n. 
1). 

548 is not attested in received literature. It may be related to chu/*hjakw 7%, which is the 


basis for the pronunciation. The utterance gin gin, chu chu #% 3% '8 J is similar but not 
identical to the utterance in MSI.E.178 (the repetition of syllables in MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” should be corrected as in MSI.E.178). I am not able to identify the 


symbolic significance of the choice of words for the utterance. ® is read chong “bug” 
here, as confirmed by the rhyming words. 


©The extant rhyming words in the incantation are: chong/*drhangw ® (bug), 
zhong/*trkdngw *¥ (in), and xing/*hjang 8 (arise). On the Yellow Spirit, see MSI.E.178. 


I sw, 7B.32a, glosses zhu JK as “swollen lumps due to being struck by coldness.” For 
identification with chilblain, see Yu Yan 1972: 67, 136. 


2The lacuna should be EX or SA. 


3] read /i #2 as /i @ (also pronounced si), given as a variant graph for si #8 in SW, 6A.42a. 
It is the name of kind of spade (see Sun Ji 1991: 2, for archaeological artifacts). In 


MSI.E.266, the word is used verbally to denote the action of “scraping away” the layer of 
ash. 

4] suspect that the “liquid” and the “medicine” refer to the same thing. The two three-graph 
lacunae earlier in the recipe must identify the medicine, which is applied simultaneously 
with the ash. 


>The Shang bone and shell inscriptions provide the first attestation of gu # , 
pictographically a representation of bugs in a vessel. If later explanations of gu are 
applicable to Shang usage, the etymology of the word goes back to a demonic potion 
prepared from bugs that the manufacturer uses to sicken chosen victims. See, for example, 
Chaoshi zhubing yuanhoulum, 25.1a: “They mostly use kinds of bugs and serpents, and 
keep them in a vessel until they eat one another. There is just one creature remaining, 
which is then called the gu.” By extension, gu refers to demonic evil and to black magic in 
general. Shirakawa 1976, vol. 1: 250-51, discusses Shang and later evidence. Zuozhuan, 
Zhao 1, 41.13b, records the diagnosis of the ruler of Jin @ by Physician He @ #1, who 
declares that the ruler has an ailment caused by sexual excess that is “like gu.” The passage 
includes Physician He’s etymology of gu (“buge inside a vessel’’) and two denotations: the 
bugs that are generated from grain, and delusions arising from female seduction. The idea 
of internal bugs is the basis for the SW, 13B.5b, gloss: “Gu is when the abdomen is 
attacked by bugs.” Lu and Needham suggest schistosomiasis as one identification for gu 
(1967: 225), but associating the ailment with a modern parasitic disease is highly 
questionable given early Chinese notions about bugs and illness. The aspect of female 
seduction in gu etiology is very much alive in Han accounts that associate gu with female 
witchcraft and with the use of voodoo-like objects to harm victims (see Loewe 1974: 81— 
90). The recipes in MSI.E do not describe gu, but demonic bugs or female witchcraft are 
likely factors in the identity of the ailment. 


l“Paired talisman” translates bingfu 3 4%. It seems likely that the talismans of wood, 
bamboo, or fabric inscribed with magical images and script are involved, similar to 
talismans of later times. The earliest archaeological specimens of talismanic writing occur 
on burial writs dating to the Later Han period (Sun Ji 1991: 404-407; and Wang Yucheng 
1991). 

2«Toss” translates dui XX, which is attested in this sense in Huainanzi, 15.266, in the phrase 
AH 7 1 “toss (the die to play) liubo.” 

3t is possible that the lacuna has the patient first drink the water, followed by bathing with 
it. Water containing talisman ash anticipates the fushui #¥ 7K (talisman water) used to cure 
ailments in the second century A.D. politico-religious movement headed by Zhang Jue 5k 
#4 (see Hou Hanshu, 71.la); and widely used in later religious Daoism. 

“The medicine seems to be an antidote whose production imitates the production of the gu 
potion. 

' Sw, 9A.41b, glosses gi #& as “child demon.” A number of Han sources identify the child 
demon as the third of Zhuan, Xu’s fH 48 three children who died after birth and became 


disease demons. Whereas the first two demons inhabit rivers, the child demon occupies the 
home and likes to frighten people, especially children (see the Duan Yucai commentary in 
SW; and Lunheng, “Dinggui,” 22.450). Both of the recipes in MSI.E involve exorcistic 
magic performed in the home, confirming the received account of the child demon. 

243 in M WD, vol.4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as Kuai f8. Kuai is not attested 
in the sense of “figurine,” but it must represent a word similar to geng ##, which is attested 
in pre-Han and Han sources as the term for a figurine of wood or clay. Perhaps the 
figurines in MSI.E.276 are like the apotropaic peachwood figurines placed in the coffin in 
Mawangdui tomb 1, which are made from short pieces of peach branch cut in half 
lengthwise. The upper end of each piece is carved into a triangular shape, and painted with 
a nose and two eyes (Hunan sheng bowuguan and Zhongguo kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo 
1973, vol. 1: 100). MSI.E.276 is the earliest account of hanging peachwood figurines over 
the doorway (see Bodde 1975: 127-38, for further discussion of the custom). 

3The Shamanka Mistress is invoked to apprehend the child sprite, perhaps with assistance 
from the “parents.” Disposing of demons in water is a common device. I cannot claim to 
have understood the conclusion of the incantation. The rhyming words are: mu/*mag & 
(Mother), bei/*pak At (north), de/*tak #§ (catch); and ti/*hliad #8 (limb), zhi/*krjid #8 
(finger), shui/*hwrjid 2K (water), gui/*kwjed 5% (demon). 

4M WD, vol.4, “Transcription,” n.2, argues that cai 3& is a scribal error for ji &. I accept 
the emendation. For jili & #&******* (large-bellied gourd) see MSI.E.60. 

5] suspect that a second incantation is lost in the lacunae in the latter part of the recipe. 
'Mayou §% Be (horse wart) probably refers to some kind of tumor or polyp. MWD, vol.4, 
“Transcription,” n.1, cites a passage from the Huangdi hama jing & 7 Yh 4 XE that 
mentions the ailment name alongside abscess and fistula, but mayou is otherwise unattested 
in received medical literature. 

2Ma Jixing (1992: 639, n.3) equates this substance with tieluo #4 3 (ZY: no.3812, 
oxidized iron produced during forging), listed in BC (GM, 8.29). 

3Baifu A #t may represent the same substance as baifu A 4t in MSI.E.254 (identity 
uncertain). 

4SW, 7B.28b, lists three denotations for ma #: an eye ailment, noxious vapor adhering to 
the body, and a festering wound. Because of the use of horse cheekbone as a drug in 
MSLE.280 as the reference to facial pao Bl in MSI.E.281 (pao is well attested for acne-like 
pustuales), ma evidently denotes facial pustules in MSI.E. 

>The two lacunae should be either 24 or BX. The use of horse (ma 5) cheekbone to treat 
the ma ailment exemplifies the same homeopathic principle as MSI.E.79 where the quan 
insect is used to treat the guan ailment. Using the cheekbone also suggests the ailment is 
located on the patient’s face. 

The lacuna must contain a reference to the pustules. 


7Perhaps the horse cheekbone medicine is applied with a cloth. 


' Pao i (pimple) is attested as an orthographic variant of pao #6, which is glossed in SW, 
3B.31a, as “an outbreak of vapor on the face” (see Yu Yan 1972:72—73, for identification 
with acne). 

2MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” n.1, notes that the graph in the lacuna may be she 
(snake). CC458—62, as well as fragment 7-19 (MWD, vol. 4: 79-81), are in the hand of 
different scribe and were evidently added at the end of the silk sheet subsequent to the 
original redaction of the text. The ailment names are also not recorded in MSI.E.1. 

3 Mei & is glossed as mamei & # in SW, 1B.10a, but this name is not found in later 


sources and its identity is unknown. Mei # is a general term for berry vines, and perhaps 
the reference to mei in MS1.E.283 is also nonspecific. 


MSILA 
Quegu Shiqi 
Al RRO 
Eliminating Grain and Eating Vapor 


MSILA (CC1-9) 


Those who eliminate grain eat shiwei (pyrrosia).! On the first day of the 
month eat the base. Daily add one joint, stopping on the fifteenth day.” On 
the sixteenth day begin to decrease. Daily [1] one joint,! returning to the 
base on the last day of the month. Advance and retreat together with the 
moon. If the head becomes heavy, the feet become light, and the body has 
itchy swellings,” practice xu exhalation and chui exhalation—stopping 
when the benefit is realized.?> Those who eat grain eat the base and [1]; 
those who eat vapor practice xu exhalation and chui exhalation when they 
first go to bed and first arise.t Whenever doing xu exhalation, in mid-breath 
change to chui exhalation. A twenty year old does it twenty times at dawn, 
twenty times at dusk, and two hundred times every second day at dusk. A 
thirty year old does it thirty times at dawn, thirty times at dusk, and three 
hundred times every third day at dusk. Use this calculation to extrapolate. 

For spring eating, eliminate entirely Turbid Yang; blend with Waning 
Light and Dawn Aurora.! Dusk and dawn are allowed. For summer eating, 
eliminate entirely Scalding Wind; blend with Dawn Aurora and Drifting 
Flow. Dusk and dawn are allowed. For autumn eating, eliminate entirely 
[Cool Wind] and Frost Mist;! blend with Resurgent Yang and Waning 
[Light].2 Dusk and dawn are allowed. For winter eating, eliminate entirely 


Frozen Yin; blend with True Yang, Waning Light, Resurgent Yang, and 
Resurgent Yin. Dusk and dawn are allowed. 


[3] As for [Cool Wind],° [1] permeates the four directions.* Cool Wind 
(is a vapor) that snaps the head. Frost Mist [7]. As for Turbid Yang, black 
permeates the four directions. It is heaven’s chaotic vapor, and becomes 
mist when the sun rises. Scalding Wind is [1] wind. It is (a vapor) that is hot 
and strikes people. {1} [1]. Frozen Yin enters the bones [2]. These five 
cannot be eaten. 


Dawn Aurora [13]. As for [Resurgent Yang], when the sun ascends the 
height of two poles® it becomes turbid [5]’ clouds are like a cover that veils 


[4] {2} [2] {23 [6]! is the cool wind of summer dusk. 
Whenever eating [19]. Those who eat grain eat what is square; those who 
eat vapor eat what is round. Round is heaven; square is earth. [3] {1} face 


north [8] eat a large amount.” [21] then blend with True Yang. {3} [13] is 


mostly Yin. Day and night are divided [31] [is]> the blue adjunct. The blue 
adjunct is mostly Dawn Aurora. The dispersed vapor of dawn is the white 
adjunct. The white adjunct is mostly Waning Light. The dispersed vapor of 
dusk is the black adjunct. The black adjunct is mostly Resurgent [10] {2} 


[2.4 


l«Eliminate grain” translates quegu #)) 3X. The term refers to a dietetic regimen that shuns 
ordinary foodstuffs, which are replaced by drugs and by breach cultivation. Comparable 
terms in received literature of the Han period are bigu hE #X (avoid grain) and juegu Hf RH 
(abstain from grain. The former is attested in Shiji, 55.12a—b, in the account of Zhang 
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Liang 5& & d. 187 B.C.), who is said to have practiced “avoidance of grain,” “guiding and 
pulling” (daoyin 3&8 5|), and “lightening of the body” (gingshen #8 |). The latter is 
attested in Lu Jia’s B& I'l (fl. 200-180 B.C.) Xinyu, 1.11a, which criticizes the man who, 


hoping to achieve shenxian ## ‘i (divine transcendence), “abstains from the five grains” 
and “strains his body and exhausts his physique” while abandoning parents and family. I 
regard MSII.A and the other Mawangdui medical texts that treat of macrobiotic hygiene to 
be representative of a medical tradition of macrobiotic hygiene which was related to, but 
not identical with, Daoist ideas and xian-cult hygiene in the third and second centuries B.C. 
These matters are discussed in the Prolegomena, Section Four, “Intellectual Background” 
and “Body and Spirit.” 

Shiwei (pyrrosia) is used in MSI.E.109 to treat urine retention; eating the drug in MSII.A 
is surely intended to ameliorate some of the physical effects of not eating regular 
foodstuffs, which include abnormal urination. Descriptions of initial symptoms 
experienced by the adept who eliminates grain while ingesting vapor in later religious 


Daoist literature are relevant to MSII.A. Here, for example, is the description of the first 
two decades of a hundred day regimen from Yunji gigian, 57.10b: “During the first decade 
essence and vapor are weak and slight; facial coloration is wan and yellow. During the 
second decade movements are lurching, the limbs and joints ache, defecation is difficult, 
and urine is red-yellow. At times there is dysentery that at first is firm and then turns to 
muck.” 


2The precise denotation of zhi & (base) and jie &f (joint) in relation to the herb shiwei 
(pytrosia) is uncertain. MSI.E.226 use jie as a measure for the root of a herb, and jie is 
sometimes used as a measure for sections of the stalk. Shiwei (pyrrosia) grows mainly in 
rocky places, spreading by means of a rhizome that sends out single leaves at intervals. I 
suspect that zhi refers to the end of the rhizome—the “base”—as the primary unit of the 
herb, and that the jie are the sections between leaves. Perhaps a whole herb was measured 
out in this fashion at the time of use, but it seems likely that there was an established 
equivalence between this form of measurement and a volumetric measurement. 


'The lacuna is a word meaning to decrease the amount of the drug. 


“Itchy swellings” translates zhen #9. Zhen is attested for chen ® in Suwen 64, 18.7a. For 
discussion of early glosses of the ailment name, see Yu Yan 1972: 196 (Yu gives hives as 
one identification). 


3Xu Wi, chui MR, and hu FF are the tree methods of exhaling vapor in early breath 
cultivation. The manner of executing them is not described in Mawangdui and 
Zhangjiashan medical manuscripts, but passages in the Yinshu indicate certain 
characteristics of each. When the body is affected by heat, it is vented by xu exhalation; 
when affected by dampness, by chui exhalation; and when affected by dryness, by hu 
exhalation. When a person is joyful, Yang vapor is abundant; and the somatic disharmony 
is corrected by venting the excess Yang vapor using xu exhalation. Anger represents an 
excess of Yin vapor; and chui exhalation restores balance. As part of a daily regimen of 
breathing, a person should adhere to the following seasonal schedule: in spring, xu twice, 
and hu and chui once each; in summer, fu twice, and xu and chui once each; in winter, chui 
twice, and xu and hu once each (autumn is not mentioned in the text; YSSW: 86). Summing 
up the data, xu is associated with heat, Yang, and spring, chui with dampness, Yin, and 
winter, Au with dryness and summer. Ma Jixing discusses several later explanations of xu 
and chui in connection with breath cultivation (1992: 825, n. 17). Ma notes that xu is 
performed with a round open mouth while chui is performed with lips spread flat. I suspect 
that hu exhalation is with the mouth in a regular breathing position. The illustrations of 
exrcises in MSII.C depict many mouth positions from wide open to closed, which 
undoubtedly represent xu, chui, and hu exhalation (precise identification is, however, not 
possible). In MSII.A, heavy head, light feet, and itchy body are to be treated with xu or chui 
(the text below describes a combination beginning with xu exhalation and changing 
midway to chui). 


“The “base” must refer to shiwei (pyrrosia). The outcome of eating the herb for “those who 


eat grain” (shigu zhe & §X @) is lost in the lacuna. The sentence probably underscores the 
difference between the ordinary use of the herb and its use as part of a program of breath 


cultivation cum grain-elimination diet. The contrast between grain-eaters and “those who 


eat vapor” (shigi zhe B %X #4) is made again below, where it is stated in cosmological 
terms: eating grain is linked to the symbolism of square and earth; eating vapor to round 


2 


and heaven. The contrast parallels the “Heshang gong” ja] [ “% commentary to Laozi, 
par.6, which identifies heaven with the nose and earth with the mouth. Thus, according to 
the commentary, “heaven feeds man with five vapors which enter through the nose and are 
deposited in the heart,” while “earth feeds man with the five tastes which enter through the 
mouth and are deposited in the stomach” (Daode zhenjing zhu, 1.5a). Shigi “eating vapor” 
is the usual term for breath cultivation in MSVI.A, and does not assume simultaneous 
grain-elimination dietetics (see Prolegomena, Section Four, “Techniques”’). 


The remainder of MSILA concerns a tradition of breath cultivation for which parallels 
exist in Han received literature. This first paragraph specifies five vapors in the external 
atmosphere to be avoided and six to be ingested during each season. The next two 
paragraphs describe first the five harmful vapors (four of the five also occur in MSVI.A.4), 
and next the six vapors to be ingested. The five harmful vapors are not attested in received 
literature, but the other set of six can be associated with the Jiugi 7\ $A (six vapors) in Han 
sources. Chuci, “Yuan you” im iF, 5.4a, incorporates them into the narrative of the poem: 
“T will follow Wang Qiao to find pleasurable entertainment. Consume the six vapors and 
drink Drifting Flow (hangxie Jt #2) ah! Rinse the mouth with True Yang (zheng Yang 1E 
) and swallow Dawn Aurora (chaoxia # #).” The Wang Yi commentary identifies the 
six vapors by quoting the lost Lingyang Ziming jing B& Ba f 7A #€ (Lingyang Ziming is a 
personage associated with the Han xian cult; see Kaltenmark 1953: 183). According to the 
Lingyang Ziming jing: “In spring eat Dawn Aurora; Dawn Aurora is the red-yellow vapor 
when the sun is just about to rise. In autumn eat Sunken Yin (Jun Yin ff 2); Sunken Yin is 
the red-yellow vapor after the sun has set. In winter eat Drifting Flow; Drifting Flow is the 
midnight vapor of the northern quarter. In summer eat True Yang; True Yang is the midday 
vapor of the southern quarter. Together with Heaven’s and Earth’s Dark and Yellow vapors, 
these are the six vapors.” In the Lingyang Ziming jing each of the vapors corresponds 
precisely to one of the four seasons, heaven, and earth—the final two vapors being Heaven 
Dark (tianxuan KX ¥%) and Earth Yellow (dihuang Hh #). 


The parallel with MSII.A is obvious, but the correspondence is not complete. Both texts 


share the names Dawn Aurora, Drifting Flow (hanggai {| # in MSII.A, which is 


equivalent to hanggai $t Wi in Hanshu, 57A.21b), and True Yang (duan Yang im RB in 
MSII.A). They are the vapors of dawn, midnight, and midday respectively. That leaves 
three names in MSII.A without direct counterparts in the Lingyang Ziming jing: Resurgent 
Yin (shu Yin ¥} 2), Resurgent Yang (shu Yang #4] &) and Waning Light (kuangguang ®t 
¥é). I agree with Ma Jixing (1992: 833, n. 5) that #¢ should be read as kuang E in the 
sense of “wane, decrease.” Waning Light is probably a vapor produced as the sun declines 
in the sky. In translating shu as “resurgent” I rely on the interpretation in Ma Jixing 1992: 
838, n. 13. Shu connotes renewal, and Ma suggests that Resurgent Yin is the vapor 
produced as day shifts to night and Yin is ascendant; in contrast, Resurgent Yang is the 


vapor produced as night turns to day. I further agree with Ma (1992: 839, n. 17) that 
Resurgent Yin is probably equivalent to Sunken Yin in the Lingyang Ziming jing; and that 
it is probably the vapor produced after sunset. 

While it is reasonable to associate the four vapors Dawn Aurora, True Yang, Resurgent 
Yin, and Drifting Flow with seasons and times of day, their use does not match with the 
Lingyang Ziming jing. For example, Drifting Flow is not consumed in winter, but in 
summer; and True Yang is consumed in winter rather than in summer. The differences are 
greater than simple seasonal switches, for in MSII.A at least two vapors are consumed in 
each season, and as many as four in winter. In short, MSII.A does not exhibit the kind of 
formal cosmo-seasonal correspondence that is laid out in the Lingyang Ziming jing. The 
understanding of the vapors and their cultivation in MSII.A may predate the categorical 
correspondences of the Lingyang Ziming jing. Moreover, the Lingyang Ziming jing was 
most likely associated with xian-cult hygiene. Explaining unclear parts of the admittedly 
fragmentary text of MSII.A by making its contents conform to the Lingyang Ziming jing 1s, 
in my judgment, unwise. I am skeptical of the equation that Ma makes between Resurgent 
Yang in MSI.A and Earth Yellow, as well as between Waning Light and Heaven Dark 
(1992: 840). Until more manuscripts are discovered that might shed additional light on the 
subject of early breath cultivation, the most that I would conclude is that MSTI.A lists the 
names of six vapor to be ingested in different combinations in each season, that three of the 
names correspond to names in lost Lingyang Ziming jing, and that a fourth can be 
correlated as well. 

IT follow Ma Jixing (1992: 837, n.11) in filling the lacuna with Cool Wind (quingfeng 78 
fl). The emendation is tentative, but justifiable. Cool Wind is the first vapor named in the 
paragraph below. Unless the first of the five harmful vapors is not mentioned in this 
paragraph (which is unlikely) it can only occur here. 

21 emend the text by adding guang 3¢ (light), which was clearly omitted by the scribe. 

31 follow Ma J ixing (1992: 842, n. 2) in filling the final two graphs of the five-graph lacuna 
in MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” with 34 Hl. The other four harmful vapors are all listed 
below. The formulaic language used to introduce the other vapor names corroborates the 
emendation. 

+ Comparison with the description of Turbid Yang indicates that the lacuna is a color word. 
Sisai PF) (permeates the four directions) is attested in connection with the reporting of 
portentous mists in the Hanshu. See, for example, Hanshu, 27C-—1.6a: “On the night of 
xinchou (of the fourth month, in the year corresponding to 32 B.C.) there was something 
like fire light in the northwest. At dawn on renyin, a great wind arose from the northwest. 
The cloud vapor was red-yellow and permeated under-heaven in the four directions. After 
a whole day and night, what dropped to the ground was yellow dust.” The precise 
knowledge of atmospherics necessary for the practice of breath cultivation no doubt 
paralleled the expertise of the portent interpreters. 

ST follow Ma Jixing (1992: 845, n.2) in filling the final two graphs of the fifteen-graph 
lacuna in MWD, vol.4, “Transcription” with #7 B%. The name of a third vapor between 


Dawn Aurora and Resurgent Yang is lost in the lacuna. The emendation is tentative, but I 
agree with Ma that the reference below to a time when the sun has risen above the horizon 
can only match Resurgent Yang. 


®T follow Ma Jixing (1992: 845, n.3) in reading gan F as gan (pole). Ma adduces 
several medieval sources in which the height of the ascending the sun is measured in 
“poles.” MSII.A indicates that this form of measurement was already in use by the second 
century B.C. 


’The name of the fourth vapor is lost in the lacuna. Ma Jixing conjectures that it is Waning 
Light (1992: 845, n. 5), but I am skeptical of the identification. 


The names of the fifth and sixth vapors are lost in the lacunae. Ma Jixing conjectures that 
the sixth vapor is Drifting Flow (1992: 846, n. 9). As with the fourth vapor, I remain 
skeptical. 


2There is a large dot in the text at this point, indicating a change of topic. It appears that 
discussion of the manner of eating vapor is lost in the lacunae. 


3] fill the last graph of the thirty-two graph lacuna in MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” with 
&, which is clearly indicated by the grammatical parallels below. 


“Color-coded “adjuncts” (fu Mt) that designate the “dispersed vapor” (vigi 4 &) of 
different times of the day are clearly related to the six vapors, since the composition of 
each adjunct is “mostly” one of the six vapors. And there is probably a “yellow adjunct” 
and a “red adjunct” in addition to the blue, white, and black adjuncts. However, the idea of 
“dispersed vapor” and “adjuncts” has no counterpart in received literature, and the text of 
MSIL.A is too fragmentary to interpret. Wei and Hu offer a tentative interpretation based on 
cosmo-seasonal correspondences in Huainanzi (1992, vol. 2: 9), but I am skeptical of their 
reasoning. 


MSIL.C 
Daoyin Tu 
iG 5 
Drawings of Guiding and Pulling 
MSIL.C.1! 


(The caption is missing. The figure is in profile and is bent at the waist, 
performing a toe-touch.) 


MSII.C.2 
(The caption is fragmentary. Little of the drawing remains.) 
MSII.C.3 


(The caption is fragmentary. The figure is in profile and is standing upright, 
arms pressed against the sides.) 


MSII.C.4 


(The caption is missing. The figure is in half profile and is standing upright 
with the right arm bent back level with the shoulders. The left arm is 
missing.) 


MSII.C.5 


(The caption is missing. The figure is standing upright, forearms bent up in 
front of the chest.) 


MSII.C.6 


Snapping Yin (The figure is in half profile. The head and arms are missing; 
the left foot appears to be behind and raised.)* 


MSIL.C.7 
(The caption is missing. Little of the drawing remains.) 
MSIL.C.8 


[1] Jang (The figure is standing with arms raised above the head, the upper 
body twisting backward, and the face looking down at an oval object 


behind, perhaps a lacquer dish.)! 
MSILC.9 


(The caption is missing. The figure is standing, but most of the drawing is 
missing.) 


MSII.C.10 


(The caption is fragmentary. The figure is in profile and is standing upright 
with the left arm hanging down by the side and the right arm raised straight 


up.) 
MSILC.11 


(The caption is missing. The figure is standing with the left arm curved 
down and away from the body. The right arm is missing, but evidently 
curves up.) 


MSIL.C.12° 


(The caption is missing. The figure is in profile and the arms are raised 
straight overhead. The left leg is missing except for the tip of the foot, but 
evidently it is striding forward or kicking.) 


MSII.C.13 


Pain [1] (The figure is in half profile and is stepping forward with arms 
extended straight in front. The mouth is open wide.)* 


MSII.C.14 


(The caption is missing. The figure is in profile and is bending forward 
from the shoulders with arms hanging down in front.) 


MSII.C.15 


Pulling Inguinal Swelling (The figure is standing with legs spread and 
knees slightly bent. The arms are hanging away from the body.)! 


MSII.C.16 


(The caption is missing. The figure is standing, but most of the drawing is 
missing.) 


MSIU.C.17 


(The caption is missing. The figure is in profile and is standing with hands 
in front of the chest holding a pole vertically.) 


MSII.C.18 


Inside the Abdomen (The figure is standing. The arms are missing, but 
evidently they are stretched out on either side.)” 


MSII.C.19 


(The caption is missing. The figure is in profile and is standing with arms 
pressed against the sides.) 


MSII.C.20 


Pulling Deafness (The figure is standing with legs apart. The arms are 
missing except for a small fragment of the right arm, but evidently they are 


stretched out on either side.)> 
MSIL.C.21 


(The caption is missing. The figure is in half profile and is bending over at 
the waist with the left arm reaching straight up and the right arm reaching 


straight down. A round object, perhaps a ball, is beneath the figure.)* 
MSII.C.22 


Feverishness (The figure is evidently standing, but little of the drawing 
remains.)! 


MSILC.232 


Pulling Knee Pain (The figure is in profile. Only the front part remains, 
minus the legs and arms. The figure might be kneeling.) 


MSII.C.24 


Pulling Upper Side Accumulation (The figure is in profile and is standing 
with the left foot placed behind, hands holding an object by the waist, and 


head looking down.)* 
MSII.C.25 


Crane [1] (The figure is in half profile and is standing with the left foot 
placed slightly behind, arms stretched horizontally to the front and rear, and 


head looking up.) 
MSIL.C.26 


(The caption is fragmentary. The figure is in half profile and is standing 
with the right arm reaching up at an angle and the left arm exactly opposite 
stretching back.) 


MSII.C.27 


Dragon Ascending (The figure is standing with arms raised at an angle on 
either side.)® 


MSII.C.28 


Bending Down for Reversal (The figure is in profile and is bending over 
from the waist with the back rigid and the arms touching the ground in 


front.)/ 
MSII.C.29 


Pulling the Nape (The figure is in half profile. The right arm is extended 
downward in front; the left arm is missing as are the lower legs, which may 


be bent.)! 
MSIL.C.30 


Penetrating Yin and Yang with a Pole (The figure is in half profile and is 
bending over at the waist with the hands gripping a pole at either end. The 
left arm is missing, but it is surely reaching straight up and the right arm 


straight down.) 
MSIL.C.31 


Swinging the Upper Arms (The figure is standing with the arms stretched 
out at shoulder level on either side.)> 


MSIL.C.32 


Stretch (The figure is in profile and is bending over from the waist with the 
back rigid and parallel to the ground, and the arms hanging down in front.)* 


MSIL.C.33 


(The caption is missing. The middle section of the figure is missing, 
including the arms, but it is evident that figure is standing in half profile and 
that the arms are in front.) 


MSILC.34! 


Looking Up and Shouting (The figure 1s in profile and is standing with both 
arms flung straight back over the head. The face is looking straight ahead 
with mouth open.) 


MSII.C.35 


Monkey Bawling to Pull Internal Hotness (The figure is in half profile and 
is standing with fisted hands held near the belly. The mouth is open wide.) 


MSIL.C.36 


Pulling the Warm Ailment (The figure is standing with arms crossed above 
the head.)> 


MSII.C.37 


Sitting and Pulling the Eight Radial-cords (The figure is in half profile and 
is kneeling in a sitting position with both arms held away from the body.)* 


MSILC.38 


(The caption is missing. The lower body is missing except for the feet. The 
figure is in profile and is standing with the arms extended down in front 
away from the body.) 


MSIL.C.39 


Pulling Ham Pain (The figure is in profile and is sitting with knees tucked 
up against the chest and arms wrapped around the knees.)> 


MSII.C.40 


Gibbon Shouting (Little of the drawing remains except for a fragment of the 
left side of the face and of the right hand, which is reaching at an angle 


above the head.)! 


MSIL.C.41 


Bear Ramble (The figure is standing with arms at the sides away from the 
body and bent at the elbows.)” 


MSII.C.42 


[1] hen? (The figure is in half profile and is standing with arms extended 
straight in front at shoulder level.) 


MSII.C.43 


(The caption is missing. The hands and trunk of the figure are extant; the 
head, arms, and most of the lower body are missing. The figure appears to 
be bending at the waist and shoulders, with the arms hanging in front.) 


MSII.C.44 


Merlin (Much of the drawing is missing. The figure is in profile and 
appears to be springing forward with the left leg extended in front and bent 


at the knee, and the right arm curving back above the head.)* 
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Fig.2 Facsimile of MSII.C.15 





Fig.3 Facsimile of MSI.C.24 





Fig.4 Facsimile of MSII.C.25 





Fig.5 Facsimile of MSI.C.26 
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Fig.6 Facsimile of MSI.C.28 





Fig.7 Facsimile of MSII.C.34 





Fig.8 Facsimile of MSTI.C.35 





Fig.9 Facsimile of MSII.C.36 
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Fig.10 Facsimile of MSII.C.37 





Fig.11 Facsimile of MSTI.C.39 





Fig.12 Facsimile of MSI.C.42 


'The forty-four human figures are arranged in four registers, eleven figures in each 
register. For each drawing I translate the caption, if extant, and provide a brief parenthetical 
description of the figure. MSII.C.1—11 are drawn in the first register of the manuscript. 


2Zhe #f means “snap” or “bend sharply.” Yinshu includes a “snapping Yin” exercise, but it 
is performed by bending down with hands clasped (YSSW: 82). MSII.C.6 is a different 
exercise. 

‘Fragments of the first graph remain. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” writes tang #2, giving 
the caption tanglang ## 4f. Ma Jixing reads the caption as homophonous ## 48 (praying 
mantis), and argues that the exercise dulang & 4 in the Yinshu represents the same name 
(1992: 850). Tang Lan suspects that the first graph is hu Ef; the exercise name would then 
be “shouting wolf’ (1979: 7). Given the high degree of uncertainty about the graph, I treat 
it as illegible and ark a lacuna. The Yinshu exercise dulang is performed by placing the 
hands in the armpits (YSSW: 83). MSII.C.8 is a different exercise. The oval object appears 
to belong to MSI.C.8 rather than to MSII.C.19 beneath it. Assuming it is a lacquer dish, 


there may be a connection with the Han style of dance performed with dishes placed on the 
ground (for archaeological evidence, see Hayashi 1976: 395). 

215 Xuegin thinks the exercise depicted might be the exercise named zhiluo X ¥& 
(meaning uncertain, perhaps “limbs dropping”) in the Yinshu; and Li suspects that the 
fragmentary caption might be zhiluo (1991: 9). The Yinshu; text is fragmentary, but does 
refer to placing one hand at the waist and raising the other arm (YSSW: 82). 

3 MSII.C.12-22 are drawn in the second register of the manuscript. 

“The second graph is written ming 8A in MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” giving the name 
tongming 3 9A (meaning uncertain). Tang Lan writes /e fi for the second graph, glossed 
in SW, 4B.23b, as “bones of the sides” (i.e. the ribs); the exercise name would then be 
“pain in the ribs” (i.e. the ribs); the exercise name would then be “pain in the ribs” (1979: 
8). Examining the fragments of the graph in question, Tang Lan’s transcription appears to 
be the more plausible one; but the graph is best treated as illegible. 

See MSI.E.118 for the ailment. The Yinshu includes an exercise with the same name, but 
the description does not relate to the drawing in MSII.C.15 (YSSW: 84). 

2The Yinshu includes exercises for both abdomen pain and bloated abdomen, but neither is 
related to the drawing (YSSW: 84). 

3An exercise of the same name is included in the Yinshu, but it is not related to the drawing 
(YSSW: 85). 

“The position of the arms does not seem to represent a throwing motion. It is not clear how 
the round object—if it is indeed a ball—is used. 

'Fan (feverishness) may be related to “feverishness of the heart” (see MSI.A.4). 

2 MSII.C.23-33 are drawn in the third register of the manuscript. 

3An exercise of the same name is included in the Yinshu, but it does not seem to be related 
to the drawing (YSSW: 83). 

‘ie (accumulation) probably refers to a blockage, perhaps of vapor. 

\The second graph is fragmentary. The left side is & . Tang Lan suspects that graph is ting 
FE (listen; 1979: 9); i.e. that the right side is 3, which is unlikely. Shen Shou thinks the 
graph is tan #, meaning the sound of the crane as represented by the onomatopoetic word 
li WR in the Lunheng and later sources (1980: 72). Ma Jixing accepts the transcription fing, 
and also argues that it should be read as /i (1992: 855, n. 1). The graph probably represents 
a word for the call of the crane, rather than the crane “listening,” but the transcription of 
the graph itself remain uncertain. 

The Yinshu includes an exercise with a similar name, but it is not related to the drawing 
(YSSW: 82). 

74 is not attested in received literature. I tentatively accept MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” 
which identifies the graph with mian {%. The latter graph is given as an orthographic 
variant mian #8 in SW, 9A.10a, glossed as “lower the head.” Jue #€ (reversal) is an ailment 
caused by vapor moving contrary to the proper direction of flow (see MSI.B.1). The 


exercise for treating the reversal ailment (written FR) in the Yinshu is not related to the 
drawing (YSSW: 84). 

' The exercise for treating nape pain in the Yinshu is not related to the drawing (YSSW: 83) 
The exercise position is similar to MSII.C.21, with the addition of the pole. 

3The first graph in the caption is yao #. The second graph is fragmentary; and is written 
bei 1é in MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” read as bei # (back). Li Xuequin (1991: 9) 
compares MSII.C.31 to the Yinshu exercise written yaohong #&% 4,, read as yaohong #% Aik 
(swinging the upper arms; YSSW: 83). It is probable that the fragmentary second graph in 
the caption should be written 54, as in the Yinshu. The Yinshu exercise may be related to 
the drawing: “Swing both upper arms in front, like the hitting position.” 

“The caption is the single word shen {% (stretch). Ma Jixing suspects that the scribe 
omitted niao above shen (1992: 859, n. 1). While I would not emend the caption, the 
exercise is probably related to the niaoshen & {# (bird stretch) mentioned in Zhuangzi 15, 
237; and Huainanzi, 7.105. The Cheng Xuanying commentary in Zhuangzi explains 
niaoshen as an imitation of a bird in flight with feet extended. The Yinshu includes an 
exercise named jishen %&§ 1% (chicken stretch), which it says “benefits the shoulder and 
ham” (YSSW: 86). Altough the text does not describe how to execute the exercise, the 
therapeutic indications seem relevant to the figure in MSII.C.32. 

' MSIL.C.34-44 are drawn in the fourth register of the manuscripts. 

284 in M WD, vol.4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as &, which is scribal error for 
jiong KR (hotness; see Tang Lan 1979: 10). Jiong is often used synonymously with re 24 in 
the sense of hot. Jiongzhong & # (internal hotness) in MSII.C.35 is equivalent to rezhong 
#4 (H, which occurs as an ailment name in MSI.B.8 (see also the occurrence of jiongzhong 
for rezhong in Suwen 62, 17.4a). 

3 Wenbing im J (warm ailment) occurs as a generic term for ailments that arise due to 
unseasonal warmth in Suwen 71, 21.3b. The ailment in MSII.C.36 may be related to wen as 
described in Maishu, “Ailment List’: “When the head and body are painful and sweat dries 
up before coming out—it is wen” (MSSW: 72). 

4«Radial-cord” translates wei #£. The eight radial-cords denote the eight compass 
directions in terms of the analogy between net-cords radiating from a center and the axial 
structure of the cosmos. The cosmological exercise in MSII.C.37 must be related to the 
exercise named bajing zhi yin /\ #€ iZ 5]| (pulling the eight warps-strings) in the Yinshu 
(the manner of performing the exercise is not described; YSSW: 86). The exercise also 
forms part of an allusion to macrobiotic hygiene in the poem “Zibei” AB 3& in the poem 
cycle “Qijian” F BR in Chuci, 13.15a: “I pull the eight radial-cords to guide myself, ah! I 
swallow Drifting Flow to prolong life.” 

ST read BE as bi ## (ham); the same usage is attested in MSI.B.2. 

'T read ## as hu 3 (shout). Huainanzi, 7.105, includes an exercise named yuanjue Se 
(gibbon jumping). Perhaps the graph in MSII.C.40 should be read as a word meaning to 


jump, but I do not know what the word might be and the drawing is too fragmentary to 
help in determining the nature of the exercise. 


The xiongjing R& #€ (bear ramble) is mentioned in Zhuangzi 15, 237; and in Huainanzi, 
7.105. Commentators have identified the exercise as imitating a bear climbing a tree 
(Cheng Xuanying in Zhuangzi) or as bear-like movement (Gao Yu in Huainanzi). Judging 
from the figure in MSTI.C.41, the exercise imitates a bear’s gait. 

3The transcription of the first graph in the caption is uncertain. Tang Lan surmises that the 
first graph is the name of an animal (1979: 10). Ma Jixing identifies the graph as a variant 
of gui $8 (turtle), but gives no philological demonstration of the identification (1992: 865, 
n. 1). The second graph is hen tf, meaning uncertain. 

4“Merlin” translates zhan BB, glossed in SW, 4A.52a, as chenfeng B& FAL, literally “bird of 
the morning wind.” The rapid flight of the chenfeng is the opening image in Shijing, Mao 
132, 6D.4b. Commentaries all identify zhan/chenfeng as a type of hawk that preys on 
pigeons and other small birds, undoubtedly a merlin. The exercise in MSII.C.44 evidently 
imitates a merlin in flight. 


MSIII 
Yangsheng Fang 
Bt 
Recipes For Nurturing Life 


MSIIL.1 (CC 1-2) 


Non-erection Due to Agedness! 


[9] aroma” {1} [29] blended, then [1] then [6] {1} [?]. 
MSIII.2 (CC3-8) 


Another. [2], recipe for making fermented beverage? with dianji 
(asparagus).* Cut up three dou of dianji (asparagus) into one-cun long [1] 
segments [8] it. Cook using firm reeds with close-set joints (as fuel). When 
it comes to a full boil, stop the fire. When the boil subsides, cook again. If 
you do not wish to do it like this, two and a half dou [6].! Put into an old 
pottery vessel, [1] prepare two dou of glutinous spiked millet, cooking 
vigorously, and wring it.2 When the vapor is spent, [1] ten days [1] cold [1], 
then dry [5] and pour over it. Let it sit for two days and [1] fermented 
beverage, and then it is finished.> Drink one sheng of this fermented 
beverage when approaching the inner (chamber).* The fermented beverage 
[13]. Store the liquid. {2} [2] and pour over it, until the sourness and 
sweetness [2] and drink it. Even [20]. It makes a man immediately have an 
erection. {2} [?]. 


MSIII.3 (CC9-10) 


Another. [5] {2} [?] {2} [?]° 
MSIIL.4 (CC11-12) 


To Make Sweet-liquor® 
To make sweet-liquor take glutinous panicled millet and rice [24] rice. 
When the sweet-liquor is done, then every morning drink your fill. [6] {1} 


[?]. 
MSIIL.5 (CC13-17) 


Non-erection 
To treat non-erection, at dawn prepare gruel made with excellent water 


and [2]. Take satiation as the standard.’ [15], and [1] take it out. Twice like 
this, and it will become erect. Do not [2] {6} [2] {1} [1] water [1] it. [6] 
handful, use [2]. After that, drink one (dose) a second time. And after that 


[1] a third time, not exceeding three drinks. After it becomes a jade rod,° 
engage in intercourse” [2]. When drinking it, do not follow with [8] drink. 
If (the semen) is already spent, splash with cold water,! without [2] you 
must drink again. Drink and food [3]. After eliminating water,2 you must 


use [5] the vapor, make the mouth round? and raise it, {1} [1]. Gradually 
exhale the vapor through the nose. [2] {2} [1] {2} [?]. 


MSIII.6 (CC18—20) 


Augmentation* 
Collect /ai (chenopodium) and xian (eupatorium)> in the fifth month on 
the full-moon day.®° Dry them in the dark and smith. Also smith bai songzhi 


(white pine rosin)’ that is [14], using half of each. Wrap well in leather. 
Drink it once a day. Each time you drink, put a three-fingered pinch into 
liquor. [13] strength and excel in traveling. Drunk either at dawn or at dusk, 
(both) are permissible. 


MSUII.7 (CC21—23) 


Pliancy® 


Collect swarming beetle larvae! in the fifth month on the full-moon day. 
Put them in a bamboo tube? [1] full. The length of the bamboo tube should 


be five [15] it. Set it in a slotted steaming pot, laid on [1],2 and cook. When 
moisture rises [2] and take it out. Once again [16]. If it does not take effect, 
then take some medicine the size of a grain of glutinous panicled millet 
from inside the bamboo tube pi 


MSIIL8 (CC24-25) 


Another. In the fifth month [1] fu/ing (pine truffle) that is just yellowed. 
Then [22] {4} [?] 


MSIIL.9 (CC26-27) 


Another. To cultivate the inside, pound wu [27] {2} [27] 


MSUII.10 (CC28—29) 


To Make Mash-liquor! 
Use three dou of fine liquor to soak wheat [16] it becomes mash-liquor, 
and drink it. A man [3] boil xie (scallions) in formula sweet-liquor? [?]. 


MSIII. 11 (CC30-31) 


Cultivation? 


Take* one rooster, pluck it alive, and [1] wash it. [9]. Dry in the dark and 
smith, using the same amount as the chicken.° [1], making them the size of 
[9]° medicine. [1] the liquid to soak dried-meat slices for three days. Eat 
four cun of the dried-meat slices. Sixty-five.’ 


MSIII.12 (C32) 


Another. Take twenty wasp larvae! and place them in one cup of sweet- 
liquor. [2] and drink it at midday. Ten.2 
Yj 


MSIII.13 (C33) 


Another. Soak one hundred wasps in one cup of fine sauce. Remove them 
after one day and one night. Use the liquid to soak two-ninths sheng of 
thick roasted-grain meal.* Each time you eat (the medicine), drink a three- 
fingered pinch in liquor. 


MSIII.14 (C34) 


Another. Pingling Lu’s way of pleasure.” Dry in the dark snails 
(removed) from the shell and smith. If you want twenty, use seven pinches; 


if you want ten, use three pinches—and one cup of liquor.® 


MSIII.15 (CC35—36) 


Wheat-and-egg’ 

At dawn regularly break a chicken egg and put it in liquor. Drink before 
(the meal). The next day, drink two (eggs), and the next drink three. Then 
begin anew drinking one (egg), the next day two, and the next three. In this 


fashion use up forty-two eggs. It makes a man strong and increases the 


beauty of his complexion.® 


MSIII.16 (CC37-38) 


Another. In the eighth month collect tu/u (dodder) fruit. Dry in the dark. 
When dry, split and remove the grains. Smith and wrap in leather. When 


spring arrives, beat in virile-bird egg liquid.! Make balls the size of rat 
feces and dry in the dark, [1] put eight balls into soybean sauce and eat. 


MSIII. 17 (C39) 


Another. [1] one spring-bird egg.” Break, and toss it into roasted-grain 
meal made from malt. Make it into balls the size of a large cow-louse. 
Eating many is good. 


MSIIL. 18 (CC40-41) 


Another. [?].> {1} [1] {1} [1] {1} [2]. 
MSIII. 19 (C42) 
Another. To cultivate Yin, use sauce to soak [18] in it. 


MSIII.20 (C43) 


Washing the Male Organ* 
[16] three dou, and soak one dou of zi (catalpa) fruit for five days. Wash 
the male organ with it, and the male organ becomes strong. 


MSIII.21 (C44) 


To Cause Burning? 


Collect snails! in the fifth month on the full-moon day. Soak [5] cloth [1] 
{1}. Dry in the dark. Use [2] becomes hot. 


yj2 
MSIII.22 (CC45—46) 


Another. Take dried jiang (ginger), gui (cinnamon), yaotiao,° shechuang 
(cnidium), and [2]. Smith all of them. (Taking) equal amounts of each, 


blend with honey or zao (jujube) fat*+ and make balls the size of a fingertip. 
Wrap in loose-weave cloth and insert into the inside. The hotness is subtle. 


MSIII.23 (CC47-50) 


Another. In the fifth month collect three dou of snails and two dou of tao 
(peach) fruits. Stir together and put into a crock. Pour in three dou of fine 
vinegar. Cover and seal with mud. Bury inside the stove, making it [2] three 
cun. Fill in the top until level with the ground.° Cook over it during the day; 
the fire [1] be extinguished. ’ Remove after four days. Filter? and discard 
the dregs. Use the liquid to dye a three chi piece of cloth. Dry in the dark, 
then immediately dye again. When the liquid is used up, wrap the cloth well 
—do not let it be loosely [1]. When engaging in intercourse,! take a piece 


the size of the palm and insert it in a nostril. It itches slightly and is hot. If 
pressed on the arm, the arm itches greatly and is fiercely hot. Do not let it 


touch the face. If it touches the face, the itching is unbearable.2 Whatever 
amount of cloth you make, use this to determine the proportions. 


MSIII.24 (CC51-52) 


Increasing Craving? 
[1] fuling (pine truffle) and discard the dregs.* Use the liquid to fatten a 
suckling pig. Feed it to the woman.” It makes her increase in sweetness and 


makes her inside® become fine. Incinerate and smith the inner part of cow 
horn. [1] dried jiang (ginger) and jungui (curled cinnamon). Combine them 
[3] put in a sack. Soak it in gruel vinegar and insert into the inside. 


MSIII.25 (C53) 


Another. Blend [1] liquid with choice beef or venison.’ Have the woman 
insert it herself deep inside her prohibited part.® [7]. 


MSIII.26 (CC54-56) 


Another. Pare xu (oak) wood, removing the bark and bad spots, and 
hurriedly chop it. Boil in water [2] vapor [12] and becomes clear. Take the 
liquid and discard the sediment. Once again boil the clear liquid until it is 


evaporated.! When dry, [16] {1}, for the time it takes to eat, and wash with 
water. It keeps for seven or eight [3].2 Previously [?].° 


MSIII.27 (CC57-58) 


Another. Take a stillborn chick.4 {5} [24] moisten, and dry in the dark. 
When dry [7]. 


MSIII.28 (CC59-60) 


Play® 


[2], take a gecko [1] {1} [3] deep.’ When finished, bury it beneath the 
mouth of the stove, in depth [5] water, and dye it in the liquid. Dye the 


woman’s arm with it.! If the woman plays with a man, the [1] then cracks 
and breaks. If [1] sleeps, then it vanishes.” 


MSII.292 


Take a gecko, place it in a new Jar, and place cinnabar in the jar. Have the 
gecko eat it. Wait for it to die, then smith, [1] to paint the woman’s arm or 
body. If she plays with a man, it instantly loses its brightness.|[’?] 


MSIII.30 (C61) 


To Remove Hair* 
If you want to remove hair—when (a woman) who has newly given birth 


shaves> for the first time, if she first shaves the lower (body) and then 
shaves her hole, the hair will be removed.® 


MSIIL.31 (C62) 


Another. Fry white-necked earthworms.’ Blend in spider webs and kuhu 
(bitter gourd), and quench iron (in the liquid).8 Then spread the liquid on it. 


MSIII.32 (C63) 


Another. Pluck out (the hair) in the fifth month, and spread formula 
sweet-liquor on it.! 


MSIII.33 (C64) 


Ailing from Genital Swelling? 


Beat Jiufu (willow catkins). Combine with rancid lard and knead until 
blended. Spread it on the swellings. When finished, wrap with cloth. 


MSIII.34 (CC65-69) 


To Facilitate Approaching the Inner (Chamber)* 

Recipe to facilitate approaching the inner (chamber). Cut up two thirds 
dou of dianji (asparagus) root into pieces one cun long, and wash well. Also 
take a whole black rooster, closing the wings to make [3] the heart, brain, 
and breast of three chickens. Pour two sheng of water into an old iron 
kettle, and boil them together. Cook using firm reeds with close-set joints 


(as fuel). Let it come to a full boil once, then [3] and discard the dregs.> Use 
the clear liquid to boil the heart, lung, liver, and [1] of a black male dog that 


is one whole year old or older. Use firm reeds with close-set joints [8] jue® 


[4] five substances [2] {1} [6], Eat it at the late afternoon meal,’ in 
whatever amount you wish.[?]. 


MSIII.35 (CC70-73) 


Another. To approach the inner (chamber) [29] wuhui (monkshood)® that 
are large, four [19]. Take two large handfulls of fresh steamed chejian 


(plantain).! The vapor [12] chejian (plantain) [3]. Put it in a cloth sack or 
(?).2 When you want to engage in intercourse, then eat [1] it. 


MSIII.36 (CC74—76) 


Another. To cultivate the inside.> Collect bulging fungi* that have just 
started to bulge forth, and dry them in the dark [without]> letting them see 
the daylight. Wait until they are dry. [1] take five bai [1],° two mendong,! 
and one fuling (pine truffle). Then pestle them together. Soak in water, 
using just enough to cover. [1] and press® to obtain the liquid. Use it to soak 
the bulging fungi, again using just enough to cover. Then remove and dry 
them. Let them become completely dry, then smith. Drink a three-fingered 
pinch in one half cup of [1]. 


MSIIL.37 (CC77-80) 


[?] Napkin? 

Take a chicken that is just able to produce eggs.! Pluck it alive, 
completely removing the feathers except at the tip of both wings. Tie it so it 
hangs from a pole, [4] the chicken rub against a large bee hive, and let the 


bees sting it. When (the bees) are spent, shift the chicken again until it is 
stung to death.2 When it dies, remove and discard its [4] its flesh, and smith 
well. Sift through cloth.? When finished, mix it with yi zao (jujube) fat,* 
and daub it on a cloth napkin. Then rub the feet with the napkin [3] four or 
five and then repeat. Stop after using two napkins. [1] the feet have little 
vapor, this makes a person have an abundance of vapor. 


MSIII.38 (CC81-84) 


Another. To prepare napkins. Take one sheng of yangsi,° one sheng of 
red ants, and twenty banmao (blister beetles). Soak them together in one 
half dou of fine [1], covering [4] the liquid. Soak one chi of finely woven 
cloth in it. After it has soaked, dry over heat. When dry, soak again. When 
the liquid is gone, take gu (paper mulberry) and yitong (paulownia) liquid 
[5], and daub it on the cloth that was soaked. Dry it, then store well. When 
engaging in intercourse, rub the jade whip with it, and the horse will then be 


startled.! Yangsi [5]. Its shape is like a small [2] and bites” people. 


MSIII.39 (CC85-87) 


Another. [2] shechuang (cnidium), two ninths dou; lin root,> two and a 
half dou; fanshi,* one three-fingered pinch; one-chi long gui (cinnamon), 
five sticks; [5] {3} [2], one small bunch. Use grass-filtered vinegar 
produced in the third month? to [1], and boil until done. Let it come to the 
boil, and steep® the cloth napkin in the [3] liquid. When having intercourse’ 
[12] it. It makes the skin taut and not sag. Moreover, it makes the man {1} 


[?]. 
MSIII.40 (C88) 


Another. Take two zaojia (honey locust fruits).° Smith, and pour one 
third dou of water onto it. Stir well, then soak a napkin in it. Leave for one 
whole day and take it out. [3] dry, immediately soak it again. 


MSIIL.41 (C89) 


Another. Dry rat testes in the dark, and smith. Crack open yi bird eggs, ! 
combine (with the smithed testes), and daub it on a new cloth napkin. When 


going to bed,” wipe the male organ and the female organ with it.° 
MSIITI.42 (CC90-91) 


Another. Take one dou of snails and divide into two portions. Soak one 
portion in vinegar and dry in the sun. During the winter set it on the stove 
until it bubbles very rapidly, then remove the snails. [4] the remainder as 
before. Then soak a napkin in it until the liquid is gone. When finished, use 
a soaked napkin when going to bed to wipe the male organ. It also makes 


the female organ [2].7 
MSIII.43 (CC92-—95) 


Another. Four dou of snails; four dou of fine fermented milk; one fourth 
sheng of tianmu;> taoke (peach fuzz)° the size of a zao (jujube); twice seven 


mulou heads; / [9], one half sheng. Soak together in the fermented milk. 
When finished, take the liquid and use it to [3] cloth [2] soak, stopping 
when the liquid is gone. [1] engaging in intercourse, dampen [2] and rub the 
jade whip, and the horse will then become unrestrained. The substance 
called tianmu is [3] and eats tao (peach) and /i (plum) flowers. Taoke 1s the 
fuzz from peach fruits when they are small. As for mulou, jiequan [12] {2} 


[2] is the shape of the skin of a gan (Job’s tears fruit).° 


MSIII.44 (CC96-97) 


Another. Incinerate [1] fu. Spread out a napkin in the [11] {1} [5]. Rub! 
the female organ with the napkin, and the horse just then [?].? 


MSIII.45 (CC98-101) 


[To Lighten the Body and Increase Strength]> 
Another. If you wish to lighten the body, take {2} [24] {1} [1]. Use after 
the meal. In spring and autumn [29] them, four dou each, {1} [3] {1} [?]. 


MSIII.46 (C102) 


To Purge the Inside and Increase Vapor* 


[2] zi meat? that is fat [3] lard. Dry them all in the dark and smith. Use 
one three-fingered pinch [?]. 


MSIII.47 (CC103-104) 


Another. [1] {2}. The medicine uses bird [3], zixie (water plantain), sui,° 


suanzao (sour jujube), [12] in equal amounts, and smith. Then blend with 
songzhi (pine rosin) and make balls. Use after the meal, the amount as you 


[?]. 
MSIIL48 (CC105-106) 


Another. In spring and fall collect ywan.! Dry it in the dark and smith. 
Take winter kui (mallow) seeds and smith. Combine them. Use a three- 
fingered pinch [12] increases the inside. 


MSIII.49 (C107) 


Another. [2], fangfeng (saposhnikovia), and [1]—all three in equal 


amounts. Use jie? in an amount that matches the three substances. Smith. 
Use a three-fingered pinch after the meal [?]. 


MSIII.S0 (CC108-109) 


Another. Slice beef thinly. Then take a one cun piece of beixie (yam) 
and set [2] in the beef. Cook until it bubbles, stop, cook again until it 
bubbles, and stop again. After the third time remove the meat and eat it. 
Store the liquid and beixie (yam) to reuse for boiling meat, discarding them 
after the third use. [2] the person’s ring becomes increasingly strong* and it 
does not harm a person. You may eat whatever amount of meat you wish. 


MSIIL.5S1 (C110) 


Another. Take baiyuan (daphne) root. Dry in the dark and smith. Blend 
with horse sauce. [1] balls, the size of a finger-tip. [6] hole. It swells and 


becomes large.° 


MSIII.52 (C111) 


Another. Mandong,® shu,’ and fangfeng (saposhnikovia): smith 
separately in equal amounts. Combine them [?]. 


MSIII.53 (C112) 


Another. Take two portions of jungui (curled cinnamon), four of xixin 


(asarum), one of giu (wormwood),! one of oyster, and two of Qin Jiao (Qin 
zanthoxylum). Use a three-fingered pinch after the meal. It makes a person 


strong.” 


MSIII.54 (CC113-14) 


Another. Grind ru? while wet and put it in a container. Eat and drink 
liquor until full, [2], and sniff it. [2]; smith well, separately, and combine 


both. Three-night-old rooster blood [6].* Pack it in silk. {3} [1] {23 [1] {1} 
[1] {1} [3] {1}. One section of bamboo with widely spaced joints and a 
diameter of three cun [?]. 


MSIIIL.55 (C115) 


Another. In autumn collect [ban]mao (blister beetle)° [2] head [5] three 
[3] it. You become strong. 


[ay 
MSIII.56 (C116) 
Another. Take [16] strong. 


MSIIL.57 (C117) 


Another. [2] liquid and set it in a bamboo tube. Virile-bird [9]’ put it in 
water, and drink it. 


MSIII.58 (CC118-19) 


Another. Use pig lard the size of a hand. Have bees [17] four dou of pure 
liquor lees. Smith well [1]. When you do not want it, wash it off.8 


MSTII.59 (C120) 
Another. [5] in equal amounts. Also take [2], and use after the meal. 
MSIII.60 (CC121-23) 


Another. [3] large male rabbit. Skin and remove the intestines. Take four- 
cun long beixie (yam), one handful; zhu (atractylodes), one handful; and 
wuhui (monkshood), ten [3] pare the skin and chop finely. Add the large 
male rabbit meat to the medicine, mix completely, and dry without letting it 
see the sun. After one hundred days wrap in [1]. Use one three-fingered 
pinch after the meal for one hundred days. It keeps for six or seven years. 
[1] eating it is allowed. Use as you wish. 


MSUI.61 (CC124—25) 


Another. Take xixin (asarum); dried jiang (ginger); jungui (curled 
cinnamon); and wuhui (monkshood)—altogether four substances. Smith 
separately. Take four parts of xixin (asaram) to two each of dried jiang 
(ginger), jungui (curled cinnamon), and wuhui (monkshood). Combine 
them. Use a three-fingered pinch after the meal. It increases the vapor, and 
also makes a person’s face lustrous. 


MSUII.62 (CC126—30) 


Another. Take two Jiang each of baifu, hongfu,! and fuling (pine truffle); 
ten nodules of jiang (ginger); and three chi of gui (cinnamon). Smith each 
separately. Blend them with two dou of fine gruel vinegar. Then take 
butchered horse loin, ten [1]. Prepare fine dried-meat slices with it, making 
them the thickness of three fingers. Then soak in gruel vinegar, stirring over 
and over again. Then drain. After draining, dry in the dark over heat. [4] 


bubble. Once again soak and dry over heat as before, stopping” when the 


liquid is gone. Dry over heat [1] jerky.> Then pound with a mallet until thin 
and lustrous, and again dry over heat [3] them, until [1] lustrous. [13] 


lacquer it with gi (lacquer). When dry, then store them well. Eat three cun at 
each of the dawn, daytime [1], and evening meals, always before the meal 


[15] smith separately in equal amounts. Use after the meal.! 
MSIII.63 (CC 131-32) 


Scantness When Engaging in Intercourse” 


If a man experiences scantness when engaging in intercourse and 
(semen) is clear, [16] male bird. Blend with the blood of the two to make 


balls the size of a suanzao (sour jujube).° Use after the meal. {2}, then [?]. 
MSIII.64 (CC 133-34) 

[7] dou [15]. Use [1] hua, one half dou, mula [9] sheng [2.4 
MSIMIT.65 (CC 135-36) 


To Cultivate Strength? 
[30] the body seems to itch but does not itch,° {1} [72]. 


MSIII.66 (CC 13 7-40) 


To blacken the hair and increase the vapor, take [25] {7} [23] {1}, 
without letting the fire go out. Thirty [2] smith. Use [2] to wrap. [18]. 
Prepare the medicine in the eighth month. 


MSUII.67 (CC141-43) 


To prepare sweet-liquor.! Use one and a third jin of shigao (gypsum); 
gaoben (lovage), niuxi (achyranthes), [21] two dou. {1} [1] the liquid. {1} 
[?]. 


MSIII.68 (CC144-45) 


To increase strength and thoroughly purge foul vapor from the [1], heart, 
and chest. Take the fruits inside huai (pagoda tree) pods. Set on the stove 


[13] five fruits. The itching is intense. [1] it and there is no itching, increase 
it until the body seems to itch but does not itch. [13]. 


MSTIL.69 (CC146-47)" 


[1] valley, are the places named Great Chamber and Lesser Chamber. 


There are stones there named pianshi.4 Take small ones [13] illness and 
increases longevity. 


MSIII70 (CC148-51) 


Take a butchered horse, dress it, and prepare dried-meat slices. Pound 
one sheng of wuhui (monkshood)> and soak it in pure liquor. [1] discard the 


dregs.® [10] yu, mendong,! each [2]; beixie (yam) and niuxi (achyranthes), 
five small bunches of each; [1] jia, jiegeng (balloon flower), and hou [1], 
two chi; and wuhui (monkshood), ten nodules. Combine and smith. Soak in 
four dou of pure liquor. Do not discard the dregs. Use [2] {2}. [3] wrap ina 
leather sack. Eat a three-fingered pinch after the meal. Ingesting it makes 


the six extremities® strong and increases longevity. 


MSIIL.71 (CC152-53) 


Smith yunmu (mica)! and melt songzhi (pine rosin) in equal amounts. 
Combine with whole-wheat flakes? to make balls, without [1] the hands, 


making them the size of a suanzao (sour jujube). [1] it. Swallow? one ball. 
Daily increase by one ball until the tenth day. The day after, daily eliminate 
one ball until the tenth day. The day [6] increase and decrease [5]. It makes 
a person longlived and not become aged. 


MSIII.72 (CC154-58) 


Mash-liquor to Benefit the Inside* 


Take gi and [1] stalks in equal amounts and [13] four and a half dou of 
the clear liquid [3] {5} [17] and ferment it. Take blackened wuhui 


(monkshood), eight nodules;® [1] take gi and jie! [16] beneath the 


fermented (grain).° Seal the mouth of the jar well, so that [25] it is done {3} 
[26]. 
MSHI.73 (CCI59-61) 

Another. [1], nine dou. First [26], two sheng, in it for ten days. Smith 
[10] remove from the vessel [9] {1}. When ingested for one hundred days, 
it makes the intestines be without ailments. 


MSUII.74 (CC162-68) 


Another. To prepare mash-liquor. Finely chop gi and jie, one dou of each. 
Use water, five [4] sieve. Use the liquid to boil ziwei (trumpet-flower) [8] 
sieve again. Yeast and wheat yeast, one dou of each, [3]. Leave for one 


whole day, then sieve.! [4] glutinous panicled millet, rice [3], one dou of 
each. Combine [1], and rinse it with the yeast liquid, like the usual method 


for cooking grain.2 Take wuhui (monkshood), three nodules; dried jiang 


(ginger), five; and jiao [2 |—altogether three substances. Chew? [2] and toss 
them in. First put the [1] in the jar, and then the fermented glutinous millet 
on top of that. [1] liquid and pour over it evenly; then pour ten dou of fine 


liquor over it. Do not stir, [3] daub it with mud.* In eleven [1] it will be 
done. Then open and do not filter. Gradually [2] the clear liquid is gone. 


Once again use [2] liquor to pour over it. Do it like this thrice, and [2].° 
Drink one cup at the late afternoon meal. After drinking, rub any places on 
the body that itch. When ingested for one hundred days, it makes the eyes 
bright and ears perceptive; the extremities all become strong; and [2] 


ailments and withering on one side.® 
MSIII.75 (CC 169-70) 


Cultivation 
Soak four dou of snails in vinegar for two days. Remove the snails and 


use the liquid to soak [1] meat that has been pounded.’ [1] dog dried-meat 
slices [2], and soak again in the liquid [2]. Eat one cun of the dried-meat 


slices to overcome one person, and ten cun to overcome ten people. ! 


MSIIL.76 (C171) 


To Snap Horns” 
Incinerate chou? and smith. Wrap the ash to [1] a bull, and it can snort 
[flagons]* and snap horns. Increases strength. 


MSIII.77 (CC172-74) 


Striding> 

Feilian, © fangkui, ’ shiwei (pyrrosia), Jiegeng (balloon flower), and ziwei 
(trumpet-flower), one small bunch each; wuhui (monkshood), three 
nodules; [9] large [3] bamboo skin, five cun; bai tengshe or zang gengshe 


that is three to four cun long,® or [8]. Smith separately, and combine with 
[1] or zao (jujube) fat to make balls the size of sheep feces. Eat once every 


fifty /i. Dark fungus comes from Luo [8]. Seven hundred.” 


MSIII.78 (CC175-77) 


Another. Wuhui (monkshood), five parts; Jongkai,> three parts; shiwei 


(pyrrosia), fangfeng (saposhnikovia), and futu,4 each [1]. Dry in the dark [8] 
remove the {1} [2] smith the five substances. Put into liquor for one day 
and one night. Sieve and discard the dregs. Use the liquid to soak saturated 


cooked-grain for the time it takes to eat.> [2] dry. When dry, once again [2] 
dry. When the liquid is used up, it is finished. 


MSIII.79 (CC178-81) 


Another. Wuhui (monkshood), two parts; north-south facing Yang [1] gu, 
one part. Smith. Combine and wrap in three layers of finely-woven new 


white cloth. Horse lard [4] {1} fat chicken [4]. Then boil roof-tile lichen® 
that is the length of the middle finger. Put [4] liquid. Remove the lichen and 
put it in a sack. [4] days discard and bury [2] dregs. When traveling, soak it, 


scoop’ one cup of east-flowing water, put [14] {3} [3] see the sun, drink it” 
MSTII.80 (CC182—84) 


Another. [2] dog {2} [?] wuhui (monkshood), one half. Smith them. [?] 
{1} [?]. 


MSIII.81 (CC185—86) 


Another. For striding, take a woman’s [28]! {13 one dou. Take [7]. 
MSTII.82 (CC187—88) 


Another. [2] {1} [20]. Soak it during the night and dry it during the day. 
Having used up [3] travel one hundred /i. 


MSIII.83 (CC189-90) 


Another. When traveling and stopping overnight, call out to yourself: 
“The Yang side of Tai Mountain. Heaven [5] first [1]. Walls and ramparts 


that are not intact, [seal] with the metal bar”? Then perform the Pace of Yu 
thrice and say: “With a stick of fresh jing (vitex) two cun long I draw a 
circle around the inside.’ 


MSIIL.84 (C191) 


Face east and shout: “I dare to declare to the East Lord and Bright Star.4 
The person who [1] comes and dares to reach the encircled place, and who 
beds down on those broken tiles—who is he?” Then return inside the circle. 


MSIII.85 (CC192-93) 


Another. If while striding you are in a hurry and wish to stay ahead, take 


the cloth of a woman who has never been with a man.! Tie with hemp and 
keep it by your breast. When you see a whirling wind, throw (the cloth) at 
it. When the wind stops, [2] and attach it to your waist. 


MSIII. 86 (C194) 


To Travel Quickly 
Take the hemp thill-rope from an ox-cart and attach it to your waist. If 


you wish to hurry, bind it once around.? 


MSIII.87 (CC195-96) 


Another. If while traveling you wish to have your feet not hurt, face 
south, perform the Pace of Yu thrice, and say: “Whatever the water, no 
disaster; whatever the way, no withering. Give* me [2].” When finished, 
take chimney soot [5] and insert it inside the shoe. 


MSIII.88 (CC 197-204)° 


[4] Under-heaven [10] {1}. Possessing vapor you live; lacking® vapor 
you die. This [6]. When it is angered yet not large, skin has not arrived;/ 
when large yet not firm, muscle has not arrived; when firm yet not hot, 
vapor has not arrived. If you engage in intercourse when skin has not 
arrived, it droops. If you engage in intercourse when muscle has not arrived, 
it retreats. If you engage in intercourse when vapor has not arrived, it 
collapses. Therefore, the sage must [2] it. 

Tang journeyed to the Blue-gem Terrace.® Chen [2] at the South Palace,’ 
and (Tang) asked: “When man and woman achieve unison and are a 
matched pair, how can it be accomplished without injuring the body?”! 
(Chen) replied: “What assists life is eating; what diminishes life is lust. 
Therefore, the sage must have a model.” The first is ‘river deer [butting]’;° 
the second is ‘gibbon grabbing’: the third is ‘cicada clinging’; the fourth is 
‘toad’; the fifth is ‘fish gobbling’; the sixth is ‘[dragonfly].’ The first is 
‘cloud stone’;* the second is ‘dry gourd’;> the third is ‘glistening plug’;® the 
fourth is ‘crouching [1]’;/ the fifth is ‘[2].’ The first is ‘go up’;® the second 
is ‘go down’; the third is ‘go to the left’; the fourth is ‘go to the right’; the 
fifth is ‘enter deeply’; the sixth is ‘enter shallowly’; the seventh is ‘rabbit 
bolting.’ The first is ‘blowing’; the second is ‘biting.’! The first is ‘[2]’; the 
second is ‘shaking.’* The first is ‘secure the taste’;> the second is ‘bring 
vapor’; the third is ‘exercise the fruit’;* the fourth is ‘attend to the joints.’”> 


MSIII.89 (CC205—217) 


[1] Discourse® 


[1] {1} the auspicious day’ of the third month at [1]. Yu then [2] and 


entered the Circular-jade Chamber.® His shape was transformed and his 
complexion was extremely virile and beautiful, like someone in the vigor of 


manhood. The flock of beauties? beheld him [16] {3} [1] {4} [1] {10} [21]. 
My whiskers and eyebrows had already changed, blood and vapor was not 


sufficient, and I felt no pleasure.!9 [25] {5} [1] {1} [29] at dusk awoke. 


South Beauty [4] {3} [31] not able to desist. West Beauty [12] {2} [16]! 
severe ailment and [1] and did not desist. I feared suffering excess and not 
awakening. Young Beauty [1] {3} [15] {1} [1] {8}. Young Beauty came 


forward and replied: “The woman’s [pleasure]? is [13] suffer illness in 
youth. If you advance violently and withdraw violently, the good vapor is 
not maintained.”? Yu said: “Well spoken, indeed!* [16]. I wish to conjoin 
vapor so that man and woman propagate.> How is it to be accomplished?” 
Young Beauty said: “The way of conjoining vapor must always [11] {2} 
[1] {1}, vapor is not [1] clogged.” Yu said: “Well spoken, indeed! Now my 


blood and vapor collect outside [11]/ said: “Why does Milord not make a 
boiled-dish of mao (woolly grass) and ai (mugwort), take the broth {7} [15] 


{7} Ascend on the left and descend on the right; and do not reach 


completion violently.”® 


MSIII.90 (CC218—-19) 


Eating and Pulling! 
To assist in increasing vapor, when eating and drinking always shift the 


Yin and move it. When in bed once again pull it.2 Thus it is said: “Give it 
drink [2]; and also instruct and counsel it.”> Pull on the right and bend the 
left foot.* 


MSTIL.91> 


(Right side, inside the drawing) 
red bead® 

[1] strings’ 

(Left side, inside the drawing) 


attached [1]! 
(right side, outside the drawing) 


hairpin light” 


[1] rat? 
[2]* 

wheat teeth 
grain fruit? 


MSIII.92° 


Non-erection Due to Agedness (MSIII. 1-3) 
To Make Sweet-liquor (MSTII.4) 
Non-erection (MSITII.5) 

Augmentation (MSTII.6) 

Phiancy (MSHI.7—9) 


To Make’ Mash-liquor (MSIII. 10) 

Cultivation (MSII.11—14) 

Wheat-and-egg (MSIII. 15—19) 

Washing the Male Organ (MSIII.20) 

To Cause Burning (MSTI.21—23) 

Increasing Craving (MSIII.24—27) 

Play (MSIII.28-—29) 

To Remove Hair (MSTII.30—-32) 

Ailing from Genital Swelling (WSTII.33) 

To Facilitate Approaching the Inner (Chamber) (MSIII.34—36) 
[?] Napkin (MSIII.37—-44) 

To Lighten the Body and Increase Strength (MSIII.45) 
To Purge the Inside and Increase Vapor (MSIII.46—62) 
Scantness (MSITII.63—64) 

To Cultivate Strength (MSIII. 65) 

[?] 

[?] 

[?] 

[?] 

Mash-liquor to Benefit the Inside (MSTII.72—74) 
Cultivation (VSIII.75) 

To Snap Horns (MSTI.76) 

Striding (MSTII.77—85) 

To Travel Quickly (MSTII.86—87) 


[?] (MSTII.88) 
[1] Discourse (MSIII.89) 
Eating and Pulling (MSTII.90) 
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Fig. 13 Facsimile of MSIII.89 (partial) — 92 


lu WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, notes that the right end of the silk sheet is damaged. It 
is not certain if MSIII. 1 is the first recipe; and the numbering of columns begins with the 
first extant fragments of text. The “Transcription” adds the heading for the first recipe 
category at the beginning of Cl based on the list in MSTII.92. The headings are written 
above the first column of text of the first recipe in a given category. “Non-erection” 
translates bugi 7X #2. Buqi is a standard term for impotence in later medical literature. For 
example, a recipe for pills to bolster the vapor of the kidneys in Qianjin yaofang, 60.22b, 
includes “when the Yin (i.e. penis) shrivels and does not become erect (bugi)” among the 
many conditions treated by the pills. 

The reference to “aroma” suggests that the recipe concerns a fermented beverage as in 
MSIII.2. 

34 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as jiang 3. Jiang (fermented 
beverage) is named as one of the “four beverages” in Zhouli, 5.7a. According to the Zheng 
Xuan commentary, “jiang is the vinegar beverage (daijiang MM 43€) of today (second 
century A.D.).” 

“Tao Hongjing identifies dianji HA #& as an alternate name for tian mendong ® BF 
which is listed in BC (GM, 18.37). Dianji is evidently synonymous with dianle BR 
which is given as an alternate name in BC. Tian mendong is asparagus (ZY: no. 0645, 
Asparagus cochinchinensis [Lour.] Merr. And other spp.). The use of tian mendong in Han 
xian-cult dietetics is attested in the Liexian zhuan (Kaltenmark 1953: 136). 

>Huan # is a reed (genus Phragmites) that is smaller than wei # (GM, 15.59, and Li 
Shizhen commentary). 

1 Presumably the recipe gives an alternative method for preparing the dianji, and two and a 
half dou refers to the amount of the drug. 

I read B as zhuo # (wring). A cloth is used to separate the liquid from the millet by 
wringing (see MSI.E.13). 


3Presumably the millet and boiled dianji are combined and left to ferment for two days. 
4T.e. before sexual intercourse (see MSIII.34). 

5M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text between C9 and 
C10; it is not clear how many columns might be missing. 

6S weet-liquor” translates /i BE. SW, 14B.34b, describes /i as a liquor that is ready to drink 
after fermenting overnight. Zhouli, 5.6a, includes /i as one of five liquors known as ji (a 
reference to the “proportionate measuring” of the grain and other ingredients); and the 
Zheng Xuan commentary describes /i as a sweet, unfiltered liquor. 

7Le. drink until sated. For the idiomatic use of gu # meaning “standard,” see MSI.E.99. 

8 Ting 3Z is attested as an orthographic variant of ting #€. See SW, 1A.25a, and Duan Yucai 
commentary. The SW glosses ting as follows: “It is a large scepter (gui =), three chi long 
and tapered on the upper part, with a hammer-shaped head.” The ritual “jade rod” with ts 
hammer-shaped head denotes the erect penis in MSIII.5. 


9] suspect that yong Hi has the sense of engaging in intercourse here (see MSIII.23). 
legpend” translates shi it, denoting ejaculation. The sexual denotation of shi is common 
in later sexual literature; see, for example, the passage concerning the number of 
ejaculations permitted depending on the man’s age and physical condition in Ishinp6, 
28.23b. MSIV.3 describes washing the penis to cause detumescence after having used an 
aphrodisiac to make it erect, which probably explains the use of cold water in MSIIL.5. 

2 Oishui #2 2K (eliminate water) is an idiom for urination attested in the Yinshu (YSSW: 82). 
31 read gou #4) as synonymous with gui #4 (compass, round). The usage is attested in 
Hanshu, 87A.4a. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, suggests reading the graph as xu MW). 
While the end of MSTII.5 is concerned with some kind of breathing exercise, xu does not 
make sense grammatically here. 

4] agree with Li and McMahon that jia J (augmentation) refers to increasing the size of 
the erect penis (1992: 151), rather than to increasing vitality with tonics as suggested in 
MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1. This denotation is unmistakable in the recipes for 
neijia A) dM (inside augmentation) in MSIV. 3-7. The references to “strength” and 
“traveling” at the end of MSIII.6 suggest that what is good for the male organ is also good 
for male vitality in general. 

5 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as xian fl. I nevertheless agree 
that the graph is to be read as xian fA, another name for /an f&M (eupatorium). 

Le. the fifteenth day of the lunar month. The fifth month is the time of the summer 
solstice when Yang potency peaks, making it an optimal time to collect drugs possessing 
Yang properties (see MSI.E.95). 

7For the use of pine rosin in Han xian-cult dietetics, see Kaltenmark 1953: 54, n. 2. 

8The recipe category is entitled swan/*suan #. | suspect that the graph is to be read as a 
phonetic loan for sun/*sjuan 3£, in the sense of “pliant.” Confirmation of this loan usage 
occurs in the Mawangdui manuscript of the Yijing hexagrams, which writes suan # for the 
name of the hexagram written sun S£ in the received yijing (Han Zhongmin 1992: 175). 
References to a position “beneath the bed” in the hexagram text hint at a possible sexual 
connotation for suan/sun. And a textual variant in the Mawangdui manuscript makes a 
sexual interpretation entirely plausible. The explanation of the bottom line of the hexagram 
in the received Yijing is, “In advancing and retreating (jintui ¥£ JB) it is beneficial to have 
the rectitude of the military man.” The corresponding text in the Mawangdui manuscript is, 
“In advancing inside (jinnei #£ FA) it is beneficial to have the rectitude of the military 
man.” The words “advance inside” suggest sexual intercourse; and in this context perhaps 
zhen & should be rendered “erection” rather than “rectitude.” Coming after Augmentation, 
which concerns increasing the size of the penis, the category Pliancy is concerned with 
impotence. Significantly, swan occurs in MSI.E, fragment 7 (MWD, vol. 4: 79), in a recipe 
to treat wei # (impotence). The recipe is one of several added to the end of MSI.E after the 


original redaction. The meaning of swan is not clear in the fragment, but I would guess that 
it is related to swan in MSIUII.7. 


'T read xiang $8 as xiang #8 and rong/*njung #1 as a phonetic loan for yong/*rung 48. The 
compound xiangyong is not attested in received literature, but I suspect that it refers to the 
larva of an insect, probably the scarab beetle. Guangya, 10B.1la, glosses tuyong + 48 
(earth yong) with xiangchong #§ #& (xiang bug). GM, 41.3, associates these names with a 
type of grub that is cultivated by digging a pit and filling it with grain and manure; the 
larva produced is comparable to gicao ¥¥#8, the larva of the scarab beetle (ZY: no. 4934, 
Holotrichia diomphalia Bates).The method is first described in Huainan wanbishu, 1.11a: 
“In autumn and winter put mixed glutinous millet in a ditch and gicao are produced.” The 
adjective cheng 4% (swarming) constitutes additional confirmation that xiangyong in 
MSIIL.7 is an insect drug; SW, 13A.53a, glosses cheng as “bugs swarming.” 


2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” erroneously transcribes # A # The first yao # is not 
written in the text and should be excised from the transcription. 


3MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” writes “& for the frangmentary graph in the lacuna, which 
it reads as ce # (bamboo strip). Both the transcription and reading are doubtful. Qiu Xigui 


suggesests that the graph in question might be ji H (winnowing basket; 1992: 534). I treat 
the graph as illegible and mark a lacuna. 


+Presumably it may be necessary to use the medicine more than once before the desired 
effect (an erect penis) is achieved. 


5M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes a break in the text between C27 and C28; it is 
not clear how many columns might be missing. 


lfash-liquor” translates Jaozhuo  W Zhuo is a verb meaning “pour liquor,” but here it 
is a generic term for liquor. SW, 14B.35a, describes /ao as a liquor in which the liquid and 
dregs are combined. Judging from the recipes for making bailao 8 ® in Qimin yaoshu, 
7.394, the liquor is filtered after an initial period of fermentation, then a mash of freshly 
cooked grain is added. The liquor is ready to drink when the mash floats to the surface of 
the fermentation jar. According to one recipe, the liquor is “sweet like milk.” MSHI.74 
provides a recipe for /ao that is a potent herbal cordial unlike the Qimin yaoshu recipes. 


“Formula sweet-liquor” translates chengli ## He. 1 suspect that cheng refers to the fact 
that the ingredients of the liquor are balanced according to a formula; and that chengli is 
synonymous with /iji B& #%, the name for /i as one of the five ji (liquors made with 
“balanced proportions’) in Zhouli, 5.6a (see MSIUI.4). 


3MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription” restores the recipe heading zhi 3€ to the text based on the 
list in MSTII.92. In MSII.92, the scribe evidently forgot once again to record this recipe 
category, since the graph in written in smaller script above the first register between the 
names of the sixth and eighth categories. Besides MSIII.11-14, MSII.75 also belongs to 
the category Cultivation. The recipes concern increasing Yang vitality—as indicated by the 
use of substances like roosters and wasps—but it is not entirely clear whether the intended 


result is related to physical strength or to sexual prowess. I suspect that the two are not 
distinguished. 

4) in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as gu HX. 

>The drug or drugs used in the recipe are lost in the lacuna. 

©The medicine is probably formed into balls of a certain size. 


Despite the lacunae, it is evident that dried meat is soaked in a medicinal liquid and eaten. 
The number sixty-five probably refers to people. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, 
speculates that the number is related to sexual prowess and refers specifically to multiple 
female partners, citing a recipe in /shinpO, 28.40b, entitled, “recipe for cultivating the man 
with the goal of vigorously engaging in bedroom activity so that in one night he (has 
intercourse) over ten times without stopping.” The conclusion to the recipe states that, 
“Sire Cao consumed this and in one night passed through seventy women” (cf. Wile 1992: 
101). The speculation is plausible. Similar use of numbers occurs in MSIII.12, 14, and 75. 
The wording in MSIII.75 suggests that physical strength to overpower opponents is the 
objective, which indicates to me that the category Cultivation concerns both physical 
strength and sexual prowess. 


'T read BA as tai AA (embryo, larva; see MSI.E.223). 
21.e. the tonic is good for entertaining ten partners, for sex or physical combat. 


3¥j & is written in large script below the recipe. The graph occurs again at the bottom of 
C44 in MSIII.21. A second large-script graph, which is unidentified, is written at the 
bottom of C115 in MSTII.55. I do not know why the graphs are written on the manuscript in 
the way that they are, nor do I know what yi means—other than to guess at a meaning like 
“easy.” 

+ According to SW, 7A.62b, giu #& is a food made by first roasting and then grinding 
various grains. Shiming, 4.129, describes qiu as grain that is cooked, dried, and ground, 
which is probably another Han-time method for preparing giu. This type of converted grain 
provision played an increasingly important role in the Han diet (Ying-shih Yu 1977: 76— 
77). Former Han measuring spoons of a type that could have been used to measure two- 
ninths sheng have been recovered archaeologically (Qiu et al. 1984: 78). 


>Pingling ¥ F& must refer to the Dong Pingling 5 *F BK recorded in Hanshu, 28A-2.72b; 
and situated east of present-day Jinan, Shandong. | interpret Pingling LU & as the moniker 


of a Mr. Lt from Pingling; and /edao # 3G as his “way of (sexual) pleasure.” MWD, vol. 
4, “Transcription,” n. 1, interprets LU Le as the man’s name, and understands dao as “‘say, 
state”; giving the translation, “LU Le of Pingling states.” 


oN three-fingered pinch must be understood. The dosage is determined by the anticipated 
number of sexual partners. 

The recipe category concerns vitalizing tonics based on eggs and several other 
ingredients. 

8The raw egg immersed in liquor and swallowed whole has a place in many cuisines. In 
North America it is the “prairie oyster,” especially recommended for hangover. In MSTV.23 


the eggs are drunk in an ascending and descending progression (1:2:3:2:1), and are stirred. 
lv WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, surmises that muniao #t & (virile-bird) refers to que 
€ (dickeybird). The identification is plausible. MSIII.17 and MSIV.4 call for “spring-bird 
eggs”; and MSVI.A.2 for “spring dickeybird eggs.” Que flesh and eggs are associated with 
male potency in later materia medica (GM, 48.97—-98), which perhaps accounts for the 
name “virile-bird” in MSIII.16. 

2Lea dickeybird egg. 

3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes a break in the text between C40 and C41; it is 
not clear how many columns might be missing. 

*Nan § denotes the male genitals. The usage occurs again in MSUI.41—42. 

>I follow the interpretation in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, that 4) be read as zhuo 
‘J with the sense of a “burning” sensation. The reading depends largely on the context of 
MSUI.21—23, all of which describe medicines that stimulate sexual excitement by causing 
an itchy, burning sensation. Li and McMahon argue for reading the graph as yue #) with 
the sense of “contract” (1992: 152). The latter interpretation is supported by MSTV.8—12 in 
which yue refers to contracting the vagina (the counterpart to MSTV.3—7 which deal with 
penile erection). However, in addition to the contextual evidence for associating MSIII.21— 
23 with “burning,” MSIII.23 describes inserting the medicine in a nostril, which has little 
connection with tightening the vagina and could be applied to the man as well as the 
woman. 

The name boluo $1 BK is equivalent to fuluo 4 BA in Erya, 9.12a, identified in the Guo 
Pu commentary as “snail.” Two variations on the name are used in MSI: 3A (MSIII.23) 
and #2 i (MSIII.42). 

*See MSIII.12. 

3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. I, reads yao # as piao &, and cites Erya, 8.9b: “Tiao @ 
is lingtiao FR B. With yellow flowers it is called piao; with white flowers it is called ba 
&.” Piao is glossed in SW, 1B.34a, as “tiao with yellow flowers,” but Duan Yucai suspects 
textual corruption and argues that the original gloss read “a plant with yellow flowers.” In 
either case, if one accepts the “Transcription” reading piao, piaotiao in MSIII.22 could be 
interpreted as a compound for a variety of tiao with yellow flowers. The botanical identity 
of tiao is based on BC, which gives /ingtiao as an alternate name for ciwei #& kx (GM, 
18.23; ZY: no. 3947, Campsis grandiflora [Thunb.] Loisel.). The “Transcription” 
identification is plausible, but uncertain. Ciwei occurs in MSIII.73, which suggests that 
yao/piaotiao is not the same plant. While I am inclined to agree that the two graphs are a 
compound drug name, yao and fiao are each glossed as plant names in SW, 1B.31a, and 
1B.51b, respectively. 

4Le.a paste prepared from jujube fruits. 


>Zhong FA (inside) refers to the vagina. The usage occurs again in MSTIII.24. 


©The pot is buried so that the top is three cun lower than the ground, and the space is then 
filled with soil. 

’The lacuna must be an injunctive negative: “do not” let the fire be extinguished. 

8MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” reads /ii Fl as ti 3% (strain, filter), which would be 
plausible were it not for the fact that the latter word is not attested before the Tang period. I 
read /U/*gljag fl as a phonetic loan for shi/*srjag BB, glossed in SW, 14B.34b, as “send 
down (i.e. filter) liquor.” Shi occurs in MSIII.74, and # in MSIII.37 should probably be 
read as shi as well. 

l“Engage in intercourse” translates yong FA, which is used idiomatically to refer to having 
sexual intercourse in several recipes in MSIII, as well as in MSTV, MSVI.A, and MSVII.B. 
The usage is attested in Suwen 5, 2.7a, where the Wang Bing commentary explains yong as 
having a sexual meaning. In MSIII.35, 38, and 43 the expression FA 2 occurs, which 
seems to have a double sense of “using” the prepared sexual excitant to “engage in 
intercourse.” Yong occurs in the text with its usual meaning as well, and it is sometimes 
difficult to be certain when the idiomatic usage applies. 

2“Ttch” translates yang ¥®, referring to the itching associated with sexual excitation. 

3The recipe category concerns increasing the woman’s sexual desire. Gan H in the sense 
of “crave” is common in early literature; e.g., in Huainanzi, 6.97, where those who eat 
human flesh, pickle the human liver, and drink human blood are said to “crave it more than 
grass and grain fed animals.” At the same time, gan “sweet” connotes succulence; and the 
recipes are probably intended to stimulate the woman to produce an abundant flow of 
sexual fluids during intercourse. 

“The drug must be boiled. 

>] agree with Ma Jixing that the phrase A 3+ AB %& means that liquid is fed to the pig, 
which is then cooked and fed to the woman (1992: 681). MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” n. 
2, interprets the phrase as an elliptical way of saying that the suckling pig is cooked in the 
liquid. 

Le, vagina. 

7For the translation of niu lil as “choice,” see MSI.E.35. 

8“Prohibited part” translates jie #, referring to the vagina. The usage is also attested in 
Maishu, “Ailment List,” where it denotes either the male or female genitals: “When it is 
located in the prohibited part and the person cannot urinate—it is blockage” (MSSW: 72). 
'Other drugs are probably lost in the lacuna above. A purified medicine is produced by 
continuous boiling and clarifying until the liquid has boiled away. 

2Judging from other contexts, the period of time the medicine keeps is probably measured 
in years. 

334 is probably the first graph in the lacuna. Changshi & 3% occurs several times in MSI.E 
to praise the effectiveness of a recipe. 


+1 interpet the phrase & # 7 Bi to mean a chick that was born but did not live to be 
nurtured by its mother, understanding kou EX as glossed in SW, 4A.56a, “a chick whose 
food is chewed and fed to it.” MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription.” n. 1, interprets kou in the 
sense of a chick about to hatch from the egg, citing the term kouyin Fx & in Zhuangzi 2, 
30. Despite the commentary that defines the term as “the sound of a chick emerging from 
the egg,” it is better understood as the sound of chicks chirping for their food. Thus I am 
not convinced by the “Transcription” argument that the phrase in MSIII.27 refers to an 
unhatched egg. 


5M. WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, notes a break in the text between C58 and C59; it is 
not clear how many columns might be missing. 


©The two recipes in this category corroborate the recipes for a gecko and cinnabar 
compound used to detect illicit sexual activity in Huainan wanbishu, 1.4b. While we 
cannot know how often and in what circumstances the compound was actually used, the 
recipes suggest that marking a woman’s skin with the compound was an ordinary feature of 
private life. The recipes should also dispel the skepticism of many later Chinese scholars 
concerning the veracity of received accounts of the practice. 


The name used for the gecko is shougong *F © (guard of the palace), referring both to 
the gecko’s habit of climbing walls and to its application in preventing the occurrence of 
illicit sexual activity in the sleeping quarters. Because of the lacunae it is not clear whether 
cinnabar is also added in this recipe (some of the Huainan wanbishu passages only use 
gecko to produce the potion). 


The lacuna makes the meaning unclear, but I suspect that a cloth is dipped in a liquid 
preparation of gecko and then the dyed cloth is applied to the woman’s arm. 


The recipe distinguishes between sexual play and actual intercourse; in the former case 
the compound on the arm has cracks, and in the latter it disappears entirely. 


3The recipe is written in the space beneath the main text in CC60-63, and is blocked off 
from the main text by a horizontal line. It was evidently added after the original redaction 
of the text. 


“The recipe category concerns the removal of body hair, especially pubic hair. [shinpd, 
28.34b, testifies to the disapproval of body hair with the statement that a man should not 
have intercourse with a woman who “has hair on her thighs and lower legs”; and also 
warns of the harm a man suffers if he has intercourse with a woman whose pubic hair is 
“both coarse and stiff, and mostly grows in the opposing direction.” Ideally, according to 
IshinpO, 28.33b, the woman’s “genitals and underarms should not have hair; and if there is 
hair, it must be made to be fine and smooth.” 


“Shave” translates mu YK. From a literal meaning of “cleanse the hair (on the head),” mu 
has the extended meaning of clearing away plants or debris (SW, I[A-2.36b, and Duan 
Yucai commentary). Since the goal in MSHI.30 is hair-removal—and given the reference to 
“plucking” the hair in MSTII.32—mzu is best interpreted in its extended meaning. 


Hole” translates xu il, here referring to the female genitals. Yu is glossed in SW, IIA- 
2.17b, as a ditch with specified dimensions; my translation is based on Guangya, 9B.14b, 
which groups xu together with words all meaning “hole in the ground.” My understanding 
of the recipe is that removing the hair from her lower body and genitals after childbirth is 
supposed to keep the woman free of this unwanted hair. 

7 According to Tao Hongjing, old earthworms have white necks (GM, 42.40). 

8Water must be added to the earthworms, spider webs, and bitter gourd at some point 
before the iron is quenched in the medicine. 

'See MSIII.10 for formula sweet-liquor. 

2For zui & (also written [gx ) as a term for the male genitals, see MSI.E.134. Li and 
McMahon express the opinion that in MSIII.33 zui denotes the female genitals (1992:152), 
but do not offer a supporting argument. Occurrences of zui in received literature and in 
MSI.E.134 all indicate that the referent is the male genitals. 

3] follow Ma Jixing (1992: 688, n. 2) in reading fu 4¥ as fu #t; and identifying it as a term 
for a catkin. The identification is based on Shanhaijing, 2.12b, and Guo Pu commentary. 
4Jinnei i (approach the inner chamber) as a euphemism for sexual intercourse also 
occurs in MSI.E.18, where intercourse is one of the prohibited activities during treatment 
for an ailment. It is likely that nei has a double reference that includes the female genitals. 
SL.e. the decocted medicine is strained. 

©Max Jixing identified jue %& as part of the drug name beijue/xie B #®% (1992: 691, n. 17; 
se MSIII.50). 

7Bu $8 refers to a time in the late afternoon between 3:00-5:00 P.M. (see MSI.E.67). 

8In the text there is a twenty-eight graph lacuna in C70 and a one graph lacuna at the top of 
C71. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there may be a break in the text 
between C70 and C71. 

1 MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription.” n. 2, equates the drug name chejian # %% with chegian # 
BI. 

2The grammar of the sentence, in which rvo 4 means “or,” indicates that words naming 
the alternative to the cloth sack were omitted from the text by the scribe. 

3Zhong FA (inside) occurs in MSIII.46, 71, and MSTV.23 referring to the inside of the body 
as a region to be cultivated, not necessarily for the purpose of sexual intercourse. 

41 follow M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading BN as jun EA; and indentifying fenjun ¥# 
Al as the name of a type of mushroom (fen is well attested in the sense of something that 
swells and bulges). 

5 Judging from the context the lacuna should be an injunctive negative. 

©Bai is glossed in SW, 7A.44a, as “grain of a different sort” (i.e. a grain-like plant; see 
Duan Yucai commentary). Bai is listed in material medica (GM, 23.80; ZY: no. 5199, 


Echinochloa crusgalli [L.] Beauv.). Ma Jixing reads bai as bei ; and indentifies bei [1] as 
the drug name beixie (1992: 692, n. 5; see MSTII.50). 


7Mendong F4 & is the same drug name written mandong ‘4 & in MSIII.52 and mendong 
® & in MSII.70. Mendong is the gloss given for giangmi iit BE in Erya, 8.7a; and in SW, 
1B.29a. According to the Duan Yucai commentary it is not certain whether the gloss refers 
to tian mendong K BH & (i.e. the same drug already identified with the name dianji; see 
MSIIL.2) or to mai mendong &® BB ®&. Mai mendong is listed in BC (GM, 16.84; ZY: no. 
2082, Ophiopogon japonicus Ker-Gawl., and plants in the genus Liriope). Primarily 
because of the occurrence of dianji in MSIII, I suspect that mendong refers to mai 
mendong. 

8] read bi/*pjiad #t as phonetic loan for bi/*pjiat #, glossed in Guangya, 2B.12b, as a 
synonym for “strain.” The Wang Niansun commentary supplies additional glosses 
indicating that bi refers to “pressing” the liquid out of something. 

°“Napkin” translates jin 1, which according to SW, 7B.44b, is a napkin worn at the waist. 
The Duan Yucai commentary outlines the use of the jin to wipe things (its use as a head 
covering is later). The recipe category concerns cloth saturated with medicine and used to 
rub the body—in particular the genitals—as a sexual stimulant. 

l“Produce eggs” represents my interpretation of juan 4. The phonetic juan X% is glossed 
in SW, 3A.37a, as “rolling cooked grain into a ball (zhuanfan #§ #R).” The practice of 
serving oneself by taking a handful of cooked grain from the pot and rolling it into a ball is 
attested in Liji, 2.12a, where it is prohibited. I suspect that in MSII.37 the sense of juan is 
extended to a bird laying eggs. It is equally likely that juan/*kwjian is a phonetic loan for 
wan/*gwan AL (ball), which is attested in the sense of “egg” in Ltishi chungqiu, 14.141. The 
speculation in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, that jwan/*kwjian is a phonetic loan for 
huan/*gwan # (shout, cry) is phonologically possible, but in my judgment is the less 
likely alternative. 

2Le. set the chicken against another bee hive. 

3] read EB as shi BB, the word for filtering a liquid in MSIII.74. In MSIII.37, it is likely that 
the chicken flesh has been dried or incinerated before being smithed; and then it is sifted 
through a cloth before being mixed with jujube fat. This is the only reference to sifting a 
drug powder in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, 
reads the graph as shai 8 (dry in the sun), which is possible but unlikely in my judgment. 
4T am uncertain of the meaning of yi &. The same graph modifies bird eggs in MSIII.41. 
MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, suggests that yi/*?jap may be a phonetic loan for 
za/*dzap #et (mixed, assorted); ji/*dzjap §€ (collected, gathered) is another possibility. 
Increasing the vapor in the feet may be related to the idea expressed in MSI.C that vapor 
should flow towards the feet and that the feet should be warm. 

From the description at the end of the recipe yangsi % & refers to a bug, but the name is 
not attested in received literature and its identity is not known. 

leJade whip” translates yuce + 3, denoting the penis. The term, which is not attested in 
received literature, occurs four more times in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts: 
MSUI.43, MSV1.A.2, MSVI.A.10, and MSVI.B.6. The female counterpart to the jade whip 


in MSIII.38 and 43 is ma Ff (horse), denoting the female genitals (the term also occurs in 


MSIII.44 where it is paired with pin 44, which denotes the female genitals as well). Ma is 
attested for female genitals in Yuan to Ming drama and fiction; see, for example, the Ming 


collection Gujin xiaoshuo, 3.7b, where sexual intercourse is referred to as ruma A & 
(entering the horse). The analogy between horseriding and intercourse evident in MSIII.38 


and 43 also occurs, but the word for the whip/penis is bian #%. The Yuan drama 
Shanshenmiao Pei Du huan dai, 46a, plays on the image of the male horserider holding a 
silk whip, who after dismounting is promptly seduced—at which point the whip image 
shifts to the penis: “When (the women) got a glimpse of the First Candidate’s whip those in 
the front of the hall were delighted.” Given the horseriding analogy in MSIII.38 and 43, the 


Han term yunti #8 Z clearly refers to the man “riding the woman/horse” (see MSVI.B.1). 
2MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” transcribes #, read as he # (bite, chew). Qiu Xigui 
suggests the transcription 4X, read as shi % (bit, sting; 1992: 534). 

3]dentification of Jin Hé is uncertain. M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, suggests equating 
it with Jin #K glossed as a plant related to artemisia in SW, 1B.28a. 

“Identification of ‘fanshi ¥%§ 4 is uncertain. The same mineral name is written fanshi & 4 
in MSIV.8, 9, 11, and 12. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, reads fan as fan # , 
identifying the mineral as alunite (ZY: no. 1383; GM, 11.68). However, BL gives fanshi & 
4 as an alternate name for huashi ¥## 44 (GM, 9.77), which is talc (ZY: no. 5037). 
>“Grass-filtered” translates you #4, glossed in SW, 14B.40b, as a ritual of preparing liquor 


for sacrifices by filtering it through mao # (woolly grass). MSIII.39 testifies to the use of 
this filtering process outside of religion. 


©T read & as man @, glossed in Fangyan, 13.4a, as “soak until decomposed.” 
7B Z is another expression meaning to have intercourse, similar to FA 2. 
8MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, identifies # #€ as equivalent to zaojia B HK 


(qiu/*tshiagw %&X is a phonetic loan for zao/*dzagw %). The name occurs written & 3K in 
MSIV.5. 


ISee MSIIL37 for a possible interpretation of yi. 

2Le. having sexual intercourse. 

3The genitals are referred to as nan & and nui & respectively. 

“The genitals are referred to as nan & and pin 4¢ respectively. 

STdentification of tianmu ® 4+ is uncertain. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, proposes 
reading mu #£ as a scribal error for she #£ and identifying the drug as the insect tianshe 
chong R *t Ha, listed in GM, 41.14 (a kind of beetle). 

Identification of taoke ®k FT is based on the description at the end of the recipe. Taomao 
$k 3 is the name for peach fuzz in GM, 29.48, and is the name used in MSIV.3. 
Identification of mulou tt # is uncertain. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, associates 
the name with bai mugou A #t #4) in MSV.6; and cites Fangyan, 11.2a, where dugou # 


#4] is given as a Southern Chu name for /ougu #2 %4 Lougu is the molecricket (ZY: no. 
5477, Gryllotalpa africana Pal. de Beauvois; GM, 41.15). The identification is plausible, 
but at the end of the recipe the unidentified bug name jiequan #8 %# occurs in a context 
where it might form part of a definition of mulou, which in turn casts doubt on the 
identification with /ougu. 

81 follow M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 5, in reading #4 as gan #4, and alternate name 
for yiyi B® W (ZY: no. 5548, Coix lachryma-jobi L.; GM, 23.83). The reference to the 
“skin” must be to the outer covering of the fruit; thus it is the fruit that is denoted by gan in 
MSIIL.43. 

1S in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as wan $t. The graph is 
attested in the meaning “rub” in Shiji, 105.3b (the graph is erroneously written #1 in the 
Shiji edition cited). 

2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text between C97 and 
C98; it is not clear how many columns might be missing. 

3All other recipes in this category are lost in the preceding break in the text. I add the 
category name from the list in MSII.92 for reference purposes only. 

4MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” provisionally adds the name of this recipe category from 
the list in MSIII.92 to the beginning of MSTIII.46. The recipes seem to be primarily 
concerned with tonics for bolstering physical vitality, but several are sexual (MSIII.51, 58). 
SMWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, suggests reading zi 3% as zi #¥, listed in Guangya, 
10B.37b, as one of the words for the female of animals. The “Transcription” note argues 
that the word denotes a female cow in MSIII.46, but both the reading of the graph in the 
text and the interpretation are uncertain. 

6M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, argues that sui/*sdjad 3% represents the same plant 
name as shu/*djat %& in MSIII.52; and that both should be understood as zhu/*djat 7K 
(atractylodes). The argument is plausible but uncertain. 

ly WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, reads yuan 9 as wan $@ and identifies the plant as 
ziwan 3& %& (ZY: no. 4866, Aster tataricus L. f; GM, 16.82). However, SW, 1B.19b, 
glosses yuan 3% as jiyuan #R %%, which is equivalent to jiwan #R BE (ZY: no. 2087, 
Polygala tenuifolia Willd.; GM, 12B.15). Materia medica assigns tonic properties to both 
drugs; which one is the referent of yuan in MSUI.48 is uncertain. 

2MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, suggests reading jie FR as jie FF (ZY:no. 2173, 
Brassica juncea [L.]| Czern. et Coss.; GM, 26.62). The identification is plausible. 

31 follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, in reading # 3% as equivalent to beixic B # 
in MSIII.70. The drug is listed in GM, 18.44 (ZY: no. 4120, Dioscorea hypoglauca Palib., 
and other spp.). The name is written # & in MSIII.60. 

+R ing” translates huan Ea, which I believe is an idiomatic term for the waist region in the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts (see MSI.C). It is also possible that in MSIH.50 huan 
means “all around” (i.e. the whole body). 


>The end of the recipe suggests that the medicine is used to stimulate the penis. Perhaps the 
hole is the navel (see MSIV.5). 


See MSIII.36. 

7See MSIIL47. 

'See MSLE.147. 

Being strong might refer to penile erection in addition to physical strength (see MSHI.20). 
3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” reads ru 80 as ru 20, which n. | identifies as rucao #1 # 
(GM, 13.43; ZY: no. 3763, Bupleurum chinense DC. and other spp.). However, ru occurs in 
other plant names; e.g. rugen #0 4%, which is the name for the root of baimao A # (GM, 
13.64; ZY: no. 1435, Imperata cylindrical [L.] P. Beauv. var. major [Nees] C.E. Hubb.). 
“The two-graph lacuna must name two drugs, which are mixed with rooster blood. It is not 
clear how this preparation relates to the ru above or to the end of the recipe. 

>] fill the lacuna with ban & based on the context (see MSTIL.38). 

66 is written in large script beneath the text in C115 (compare MSUI.12 and 21). Perhaps 
the graph is a variant of dun J, but this seems unlikely. 

7MSIIL.16 calls for “virile-bird egg liquid,” possible dickeybird eggs. 

8The instruction to wash the medicine off suggests that the recipe concerns stimulation of 
the penis (see MSIV.3). 

'Baifu AF and hongfu #1 % represent the white and red varieties of the wuse fu H f 
*¥ (fu of the five colors). Wu Pu 5 # (d. 250 A.D.) equates wuse fu with wuse shizhi B 
f 4 #8, which is a name for five varieties of clay classified by color (GM, 9.80). 
However, Tao Hongjing lists wuse fu in a separate entry under mineral drugs, noting that 
the substance was no longer used and that no one in his time had knowledge of it (see 
Bencaojing jizhu, 2.33). Since MSIV.2 calls for [1] shizhi ({1] clay), it is possible that fu in 
MSII.62 represents a different, unidentified mineral. 

2 it in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as yi ©. 

3“Jerky” translates xiv 48, glossed in SW, 4B.33a with fu Afi (dried-meat slice). According 
to the Duan Yucai commentary, fu is the basic term for a slice of dried meat while xiu 
refers to meat strips that are beaten and coated with ginger and cinnamon. 

I The lacuna evidently contains a second medicine that is eaten after the meal (the dired 
meat is eaten before the meal). 

2The heading yongshao FA 4 is elliptical. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, explains the 
sense by comparison with a passage in Qianjin yaofang, 60.18b, listing the “seven injuries” 
associated with intercourse, among which the second is “essence/semen (jing #4) is clear” 
(see the first line of the recipe below) and the third is ““essence/semen is scant.” The list of 
the seven injuries in a parallel account in Waitai bivaofang, 17.3a, is different, but still 
gives “essence/semen is clear” and “essence/semen is scant” as the third and fourth 
injuries. 


3The drugs used to make the medicine are lost in the lacuna. The reference to xiong Ht 
(male bird) and to blending the drugs with the “blood of the two” suggests that the blood of 
two birds is used. 

“The occurrence of the volumetric measure sheng as the final extant graph in MSTII.64 
suggests that the listing of drugs and amounts continues at least to this point. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text between C134 and C135; it is 
not clear how many columns might be missing. 

SMWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” provisionally adds the heading for this recipe category 
from the list in MSIIH.92, until MSIII.72 which can be restored based on MSIII.92. The 
“Transcription” provisionally marks lacunae for the missing headings, which I omit. 

6T.e. there should be a stimulating sensation of itching. The same phrase occurs again in 
MSIIL.68. 

See MSIIL4. 

2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” treats CC144—47 as one entry. I follow Ma Jixing in 
making CC146—47 a separate recipe (1992: 721). 

3Great Chamber 3 % and Lesser Chamber “ & designate the site of Song Mountain WW 
in present-day Henan, which is the central peak in the system of the five sacred peaks. See 
Huainanzi, 4.64. 

4The term pianshi BH 4 is attested in Guanzi 58, 19.312, where it refers to stones that are 
joined to form a solid layer. Perhaps in MSIII.69 pianshi refers to some kind of 
conglomerate, or perhaps it is a technical term whose meaning is unknown. In any case, the 
recipe calls for stones that come from Song Mountain. 

“Pound” translates suan EX. Ma Jixing argues that duan could also be read as duan ‘ER, and 
understood as a heating process used to cook the monkshood (1992: 722, n. 2). The 
argument for cooked monkshood is more plausible in MSIII.72, where the word is xun %. 
©The recipe probably states that the dregs should not be discarded. 

7See MSIII.36. 

8simo BQ (four extremities) is a standard term for the arms and legs; Jiumo 7\ JR is not 
attested in received literature. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, identifies the additional 
two extremities as the genital and anal regions. 

'MSUL71 provides the earliest documentation of mica ingestion in Chinese macrobiotic 
dietetics. See Kaltenmark 1953: 59, for mica in xian-cult dietetics; and Schafer 1955: 282, 
for discussion of the earliest references in the received literature. 

2“Whole-wheat flakes” translates maizhi 2 4. Zhi refers to coarsely milled whole grains 
of wheat, including the bran (SW, 5B.34a, and Duan Yucai commentary). 

34 in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as tun #. 

“See MSIIL.10 for an earlier recipe for Jao %. Of the three recipes in this category, only 
MSII.74 is well enough preserved to provide a fair description of the method of 
production. 


Based on MSIII.74, The lacuna might be jie Ei. See below for the possible identity of gi 
3 and jie. 

“Blackened” translates xun #. Xun usually means “fumigate,” but is attested in the sense 
of “sear, roast” (Shijing, Mao 258, 18B.11a, and Mao commentary). In MSIII.72 xun refers 
to preparatory cooking of the monkshood. 

In MSIII.74, MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, suggests identifying gi # as zeqi = 7B; 
and jie fi as dijie #8 fi. For zeqi, see GM, 17.15 (ZY: no. 3047, Euphorbia heliostopia L.). 
Diji is probably the plant listed in GM, 12.105 (ZY: no. 1156, Polygonatum odoratum 
[Mill.] Druce var. pluriflorum [Miq.] Ohwi.). However, it may also refer to the plant listed 
in GM, 36.107 (ZY: no. 1640, Lycium chinense Mill.). 

8In MSIII.74 the herbal ingredients are set in the fermentation jar first and the fermented 
grain is placed on top. MSIII.72 probably describes a similar procedure. 

'This appears to represent the first stage of production. A decoction of gi and jie is used to 
cook trumpet-flower, and two kinds of yeast are left to ferment in the second decoction for 
twenty-four hours. 

7In the second stage millet and rice are prepared using the fermented yeast brew. Combing 
cooked grain with a partially fermented brew is characteristic of mash-liquor (see 
MSIII.10). 

31 follow Ma Jixing in reading FH as fu WK (1992:729, n. 13). The compound fuju BW 4A 
(chew) occurs in MSIV.3. 

“Tn the third stage a layer of chewed herbs is placed in the fermenting jar first, followed by 
the grain and the liquid in which it was fermenting, and finally by a quantity of liquor. At 
this point the fermentation jar is sealed. 

Evidently the fermentation jar is opened and the liquid allowed to drain naturally without 
filtration. Then more liquor is poured into the jar and the process of sealing and fermenting 
is repeated a second time. After the third time the mash — liquor is ready to drink. 

©For pianku fim #4 (withering on one side), see MSI.B.8. 


The meat is probably dog meat, which is then used to prepare the dried-meat slices 
mentioned below. 

'See MSIII.11 on the connection between dosage and the number of people whom the user 
can successfully encounter. 

Evidently a reference to fighting bulls, since the recipe indicates that the medicine is used 
on a bull. For animal combat and man-animal combat in early China, see Hayashi 1976: 
411-12; and Lewis 1990: 157-60. The end of the recipe indicates that the medicine can 
also be used by humans. 

3The insect chou #% is unknown. 

4Qiu Xigui suggests that the fragmentary graph marked as a lacuna in MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” may be hu # (flagon; 1992: 534). My translation is based on the guess 
that a raging bull “snorting flagons” is intended to suggest its brute energy. 


>The recipe category is principally concerned with speeding travel by foot. MSIII.77—80 all 
include monkshood in the medicine, which is the drug mentioned in Wanwu: “Ingested for 
one hundred days wuhui improves a person’s ability to run” (Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 
1988: 38). According to Huainan wanbishu, 1.7b, one ball of medicine containing 
monkshood and crane embryo enables a person to travel one thousand /i in one day. 
MSIUII.83—84 concern magic to secure a campsite at night. 

MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, reads feilian JE BR as feilian 25 4% (GM, 41.22; ZY: 
no. 5625, Blatta orientalis L.; flying cockroach). It is equally likely that the name refers to 
feilian FR BR (GM, 15.39; ZY: no. 0567, Carduus crispus L.; thistle). 

Fangkui Bf 3 is listed in GM, 17.10 (not identified in ZY). 

8 Bai tengshe A fié #6 is unknown, but may be a southern dialect name. Most early glosses 
of tengshe identify it as a fantastic, flying dragon-like serpent. However, the Guo Pu 
commentary in Erya, 9.13a, seems to indicate that in Huainan dialect tengshe referred to 
mangshe # ¥ (python; my uncertainty is due to the possibility that mang is a textual error 
for ben #£). Huainan wanbishu, 1.7b, lends support to the identification by recommending 
that tengshe bile be added to the monkshood and crane medicine for rapid travel (python 
bile is highly tauted in materia medica; GM, 43.68). Zang gengshe @t# #6 is unknown. 
Perhaps both names refer to snakes, although the short length (three to four cun) suggests 
something besides a snake. 

'The fungus must have been mentioned in one of the lacunae above. Luo #£ probably 
refers to the region of the Luo River 7§ 2K in present-day Henan. 

Presumably the number of /i that the medicine balls enable a person to travel in one day. 
3The identity of Jongkai #2 1 is uncertain. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, suggests 
equating the name with Jongkui BE 3 (GM, 16.95; ZY: no. 1286, Solanum nigrum L.). But 
the name is not attested in material medica before the Tang. 

*Futu R & is probably another name for fuling %# * (pine truffle) as indicated in GM, 
37.2. However, futu is also an alternate name for feilian (thistle; see MSIII.77). 

“Saturated cooked-grain” translates xiufan # #. The compound is written 48 AK in SW, 
5B.6b, where it occurs as the gloss for fen #8. Fen is a thick porridge made by saturating 
cooked-grain with additional liquid. In MSIII.78 the grain is saturated with the medicinal 
liquid, allowed to dry, and then saturated again until there is no more liquid. 

®T follow MWD, vol. 4 “Transcription,” n. 1, in reading chi/*khrjag E as a photetic loan 
for tai/*hrag &. Tai is a general term for various mosses and lichens, and several algae 
(GM, 21.17; roof-tile lichen is described in GM, 21.21). 

7H is not attested in received literature; the graph is used to write jian # (small bunch) in 
MSUI.39. The translation “scoop” is a guess based on the idea of using the hand to gather a 
bunch of something, or in this case to scoop water. 

8Perhaps the medicine is drunk at sunrise before setting off on the day’s journey. 

'The missing drug at the beginning of the lacuna is probably a menstrual cloth. 


2A similar incantation is recorded in Baopuzi, 17.89, where it also forms part of a magical 
ritual to secure a campsite for the night: “The Yin side of Heng Mountain. The Yang side 
of Tai Mountain. Let robbers and plunderers not arise. Let tigers and wolves not move. 
Walls and ramparts that are not intact, seal with the metal bar.” The incantation in MSII.83 
is clearly the antecedent to the Baopuzi incantation; and the latter incantation can be used 
to fill the final lacuna with bi FA (seal). For Tai Mountain, see MSI.E.229. The rhyming 
words in the incantation are: wan/*gwan 5€ (intact) and guan/*kwran f& (bar). 

3The person states aloud that he is creating a magic circle as he draws the circle on the 
ground. In the Baopuzi the person draws a square on the ground with a knife, and after the 
incantation is finished the knife is laid on the square at the astrological position of the 
White Tiger BH . 

*East Lord # # is a solar deity in the seventh of the “Jiuge” JL BH in Chuci, 2.16a. 
However, I suspect that East Lord and Bright Star R# 8A & is a name for Taiyi A —, 
who is called the Shining One of the East and Grand Monad R& #& XA — in the first of the 
“Jiu ge” in Chuci, 2.2a. In heaven, Taiyi is a polar star whose nature is revealed 
astrologically in the movement of the Big Dipper. Recent archaeological evidence indicates 
the existence of a Taiyi cult in the Chu region in the third to second centuries B.C., most 
strikingly the Mawangdui painting of Taiyi flanked by the Rain Master F8 &! and the 
Thunder Sire # 2 (Li Ling 1991; the best photographic reproduction of the painting is Fu 
and Chen 1992: 35). Inscriptions on the Mawangdui painting are related to military 
astrology, which represents a significant aspect of the Tatyi cult. Among powerful spirits to 
whom a person might announce the securing of a campsite, Tatyi would be a logical 
choice. 

‘Le. the menstrual cloth of a virgin. 

2Wanwu uses the same term when it states that using spiders enables a person to “travel 
quickly” (jixing #& 47; Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 37). 

3Le tie a loop of rope all the way around the waist. 

4xi $& means “give provisions”; the graph was subsequently used to write gi “vapor” (SW, 
7A.63b, and Duan Yucai commentary). 

> MSIII.88 represents the third from last category in the MSIII.92 list. The entry is a 
pastiche of information on sexual cultivation. In every instance there is a fuller account in 
MSYVI1.B or MSVIL.B. 


648 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as JE. 


’The “it” with which the remainder of the paragraph is concerned is the penis. The closest 
parallel to this passage on the arousal of the penis is MSVII.B.2; there is a partial parallel in 
MSVII.B.18. 


8 Yao # (move) should definitely be read as yao #€ (blue-gem) in MSVI.A.4. However, the 
original graph may be intended in MSIII.88, giving the translation Moving Terrace. The 
name occurs as Blue-gem Terrace in Huainanzi, 8.118, explained in the Gao You 


commentary as a structure decorated with blue-gem. It is one of several royal structures 
associated in received literature with the legendary degenerate rulers Jie 3 of the Xia and 
Zhou #1 of the Shang (rather than with Tang, %, the Shang founder). The Gao You 
commentary additionally gives yao #% (move) as a textual variant of yao # (blue-gem), 
along with the alternative explanation of the structure as a marvel of mechanical 
engineering. Similarly, the chamber mentioned in MSII.89 occurs in received literature in 
forms that mean either a chamber of precious stone or a revolving chamber. Whether 
constructed of precious materials or engineered to move in harmony with the cosmos, these 
structures symbolized the ideal site for a ruler—conceptually identical to the Bright Hall 88 
= (Rickett 1985: 149). While received literature treats the Blue-gem Terrace as an 
example of royal excess, MSIII.88 presents it as the natural site for a ruler. 

°Chen BR is probably the surname of a master of sexual cultivation. In the exchange that 
follows I assume that Tang seeks instruction from Chen, which is the rhetorical pattern of 
the dialogues in MSVLA. 

'Te. how can intercourse fulfill the goal of macrobiotic cultivation? 

There is a parallel to these lines in MSVIII.B.8, which is a fuller statement of the need for 
a program of sexual cultivation. 

3This begins a list of six names of sexual positions. Two lacunae have been filled on the 
basis of the parallel in MSVI.B.3 (a list similar to MSVI.B.3 also occurs in MSVII.B.10). 
“This begins a list of five names for parts of the female genitals. There is a labeled drawing 
of the female genitals in MSIII.91 in which seven names are extant; and a list of twelve 
names in MSVII.B.19. None of the names in MSTII.88 have exact counterparts in MSHI.91 
or MSVII.B.19; and the connection between the names in MSIII.88 and in later sexual 
literature is extremely uncertain. Reading yun Z in the sense of “cloud” is merely a guess. 
The name yunshi B 4 may be related to zaoshi HR 4 in MSVILB.19. 

ST read #4 as ku 44, again merely a guess. The name jianhu 4 @M occurs in MSVII.B.19 
and may be related. 

6«Glistening plug” is a literal rendering of zhuogua #2 ®&. 

’The first graph is fu 4K; the name may be related to fu [1] ¥ in MSIIL.91. 

8This begins a list of seven ways for the man to move his penis inside the vagina. Parallels 
occur in MSVI.B.4 and MSVII.B.12. “Rabbit bolting” appears to be out of place in 
MSIUII.88, since it is given as the name of a sexual position in MSVI.B.3 and MSVII.B.10. 
'These refer to the woman’s state of arousal as exhibited by signs coming from the mouth. 
“Blowing” and “biting” are given along with three other signs in MSVI.B.6, MSVII.B.15, 
and MSVII.B.20. 

2“Shaking” is one of eight ways the woman moves her body during intercourse as 
described in MSVI.B.5 and MSVILB.16. 

3The final list of four has a parallel in MSVII.B.11 which names ten aspects of intercourse 
that the man must master. MSVII.B.11 places “bring vapor’ first and “secure the taste” 


second. 
4 ercise the fruit” is fourth in MSVII.B.11. 


SShijie # #6 (attend to the joints) corresponds to zhijie 34 #6 (control the joints) in 
MSVII.B.11. 


Despite the extensive lacunae, the general format of MSIII.89 is discernible. Yu fa, who 
has regained the vigor of youth, engages in a discussion of sexual cultivation with the 
females at his court. The passage is notable for presenting women in the role of the experts 
who instruct their lord. While this is a standard form for later sexual cultivation, literature, 
it occurs nowhere else in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. 


’The jiri& @ can refer to any auspicious day chosen in accordance which hemerological 
principles, but it also denotes the first day of the month (Zhouli, 12.5a). 


8 Xuanfang Bi ES is equivalent to xuanshi #2 2 in Huainanzi, 8.118; like the Blue-gem 
Terrace it exemplifies the architectural excesses of Jie and Zhou in received literature. I 
follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription”, which reads the original #E as BE, but HE is also 
possible. Both readings are indicated in the Gao You commentary in Huainanzi, which 
identifies the chamber either as decorated with a jade-like stone called xuan or as built to 
revolve (xuan HE; see MSIII.88). 

°T follow M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, in reading he/*gar 3A] as a phonetic loan for 
e/*ngar #%. The compound jing’e KE # is glossed in SW, 12B.11b, as a term for a 
beautiful woman; and the same compound occurs written #8 4A] in Shiji, 49.13a, where it 
refers to one of the grades of consorts at the court of Thearch Wu (r.141—87 B.C.). 


10Vu is evidently describing a time when old age descended on him, before his 
rejuvenation. 


'It is probable that South Beauty and West Beauty both speak to Yu, their words lost in the 
lacunae. 


21 follow Qiu Xigui in filling the lacuna with Je $% based on the fragments of the graph 
(1992: 534). 


3L.e, aggressive behavior by the man during intercourse nullifies the possible benefits of 
cultivation. 


4+, in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as hu E. 


5“Conjoin vapor” translates hegi & $4, which is attested in Lunheng, “Wushi,” 3.68, in 


two senses: the union of the vapor of heaven and earth (which by coincidence engendered 
humankind); and the union of the vapor of man and wife (which by coincidence engenders 
offspring). As evidenced by MSIII.89, hegi was one of several standard terms for sexual 
intercourse in the third to second centuries B.C. Guanzi 39, 14.236, also speaks of “essence 
and vapor conjoining” #3 $& & when intercourse between a man and a woman leads to the 
conception of a child. Hegi acquired special meaning in later religious Daoism, where it 
was the name of a group sexual rite practiced by Daoists as early as the Later Han (Rao 
Zongyi 1991: 142; Maspero 1981: 533-41; Schipper 1969: 27-31; and Kalinowski 1985: 
781-85). 


©The lacuna extends to the bottom of C215. After C215 MWD, vol. 4 “Transcription,” 
erroneously omits an entire column of text. My transcription of the missing column 


= 


(C215a) is based on Qiu Xigui (1992: 534-35): BEI BAA) B BA SM 
HS ® ms Ht 4 [11]. 

’The lacuna extends to the bottom of C215a. Since the lacuna begins at the same point on 
the manuscript as the eleven-graph lacuna in C215, I estimate the same number of missing 
graphs in C215a. It is evident that Yu has finished speaking and that one of the females 
now begins to speak. 


8The final sentence refers to procedures for sexual intercourse. I do not know the 
significance of ascending on the left and descending on the right. 


' MSIIL.90 joins diet with exercise (yin 5]) in cultivating the Yin element of the body. The 
genitals are a prime but not the sole referent of Yin in the passage. 

2Compare MSV1.A.6, which describes the cultivation of “penile vapor” through diet and 
exercise. MSVLA.8 mentions a morning exercise called “pulling Yin” (vin Yin 5| &) 
which serves to “refine the muscles.” It seems to refer to an exercise rather than to sexual 
activity; that is, Yin does not simply denote the genitals. Cultivating the Yin element of the 
body is the object of two techniques for “pulling Yin” described in the Yinshu, one a simple 
toe-touch and the other a procedure involving anal constriction (see the Prolegomena, 
Section Four, “Techniques,” for details). 


31n the parallel in MSVI.A.5 the “it” in the quotation is indisputably the penis. 


“The sentence seems to be a fragment from a description of an exercise (for cultivating 
Yin?). 

>Following C219 a heavy vertical line separates the main text from the list of recipe 
categories in MSIII.92. The line ends about eight centimeters above the bottom of the silk 
sheet; a full-face drawing of the female genitals with names identifying the parts occupies 
the space directly beneath it (C218 contains a short column of text in order to make room 
for the right side of the diagram; see Fig. 13). Only one name is partially extant inside the 
drawing on the left side of the diagram. On the right side there is evidence of seven names: 
two inside the drawing; and five outside the drawing, one now completely illegible. 
Because of the parallel in MSVI.B.19 which lists twelve names, MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, suggests that the diagram in MSIII.91 might originally have included 
twelve names as well. Li and McMahon argue that the diagram originally contained nine 
names (1992: 164); but this is based on the symbolic significance of the number nine in 
connection with vaginal penetration in later sexual literature that I doubt is applicable to 
MSUI.91. Li and McMahon provide a table comparing names for parts of the female 
genitals in MSII.91 and MSVII.B.19 with later sexual literature. Ma Jixing also provides a 
table of all of the names that occur in the manuscripts and in received sexual literature; and 
speculates on possible identifications of the manuscript names (1992: 1063-65). 


©Chizhu FR BR. “Red bead” is written at the top beside two dots on either side of what must 
represent the labia major. I assume that the dots represent the two corpora cavernosa of the 


clitoris. Li and McMahon also identify chizhu as the clitoris (1992; 164). The name occurs 
in later sexual literature. 

71 xian. 5% . The name is written beneath “red bead.” There is no counterpart in 
MSVII.B.19, but based on the occurrence of ginxian & 5X (zither strings) in later sexual 


literature the lacuna is probably gin. Li and McMahon identify “zither strings” as the labia 
minor (1992: 164); Wile concurs (1992: 236, n. 73). 


leu [1] 44. Li and McMahon identify this as a name for the labia major (1992: 164). The 
identification is plausible. 


The names outside the drawing represent points inside the vagina. In later sexual literature 
such names identify successively deeper points and serve as landmarks for the depth of 
penile penetration (see the table in Li and McMahon 1992: 164). I translate the names in a 
sequence from upper right to lower left, beginning with jiguang ## 3é (hairpin light) and 
concluding with gushi # & (grain fruit), written two columns to the left near the base of 
the drawing. Jiguang is the first of the twelve names in MSVII.B.19, but is not attested in 
later sexual literature. In later sexual literature maichi & $8 (wheat teeth) is the first 
interior point after passing the labia minor, and gushi is deeper than maichi (see Wile 1992: 
255, n. 42; and Li and McMahon 1992: 164). If one assumes that MSIII.91 follows a 
sequence from shallow to deep and that this sequence corresponds to later sexual literature, 
the names in MSIII.91 ought to be listed beginning with maichi on the left and concluding 
with jiguang. That would make jiguang the deepest point in the vagina. The list in 
MSVILB 19 does not help resolve the matter, since the names there do not follow any 
particular sequence. I leave the question of the location of jiguang inside the vagina and the 
sequence of the names written outside the drawing in MSIII.91 unresolved. It occurs to me 
that the names may not be written in a strict shallow to deep or deep to shallow sequence. 


311 ]shu Es,. The name is written in a column to the left of jiguang. The compound shufu EX 


te (rat wife) in MSVIIB.19 may be related to “[1] rat.” Several names with “rat” as the 
second word of the compound occur in later sexual literature. The lacuna in MSII.91 may 
be chou & (odorous) or yu #1. Choushu is identified in later sexual literature as the next 
point deeper than gushi; yushu is a point between maichi and gushi. 

“The two graphs written beneath [1]shu are illegible. 

>Maichi & #& (wheat teeth) and gushi $% B (grain fruit) are written in a column to the left 
of [1]shu. Both names occur in MSVII.B.19 and in later sexual literature. For discussion of 
the meaning of “wheat teeth” (which refers to irregular teeth, and by extension to a similar- 
appearing part of the vagina) see Wile 1992: 243, n. 129. 

The recipe categories of MSIL are listed in four registers. 

TT follow Ma Jixing (1992: 654, n. 3) in reading sui/*stjad as a phonetic loan for 


wei/*rad t£; and understanding it as synonymous with wei & (make) in the heading as 
written in MSIII. 10. 


MSIV 
Zaliao Fang 
RE BR Ta 


Recepies for Various Cures 


MSIV.1 (CC1-2) 
[18] bird egg [1]{1}[19] {2}. 


MSIV.2 (C3) 


[2] increase vapor. Take bai songzhi (white pine rosin), duyu,” and [1] 


shizhi (clay)? in equal amounts. Smith and mix together. Then put a large 
three-fingered pinch [?]. 


MSIV.3 (CC4-7) 


Inside augmentation and contraction.* Take two dou of konglei, chew, 
and pound. [2] {2} or soak it in two dou of fine gruel-vinegar. [4] and 
remove the palms. Put two sheng of tao (peach) fuzz into [1] and stir [1]. 
Soak two chi of excellent cloth in the [1]. Dry in the dark. [7] cloth. When 
engaging in intercourse rub the mid-body and the front with the cloth.® 
When (the penis) rises, remove it. If you wish to stop it, wash with 
glutinous panicled millet slop or flowing water. ! 


MSIV.4 (C8) 


Inside augmentation. Put spring-bird eggs between sang (mulberry) 
branches and steam them, [1] in glutinous panicled millet and eat. Consume 
one egg; do not eat more. If you eat more [?]. 


MSIV.5 (CC9-10) 


Inside augmentation. Take gui (cinnamon), jiang (ginger), jiao 


(zanthoxylum), and zaojia (honey locust)? in equal amounts. Smith all of 
them, and mix together. Make balls using gu (paper mulberry) liquid, and 
roll them with yu (elm) [1] the size of [3]. Store in a bamboo tube and do 


not let them lose their moisture. Then put them into the mid-body hole.? 
When (the penis) rises, remove. 


MSIV.6 (C11) 


Inside augmentation. Soak two chi of excellent white cloth in one dou of 
gu (paper mulberry) liquid. [2] steam until the liquid is gone. Store well 


until ready to engage in intercourse. Moisten* the mid-body with the cloth. 
When (the penis) rises, remove. 


MSIV.7 (CC12-15) 


Inside augmentation. Put a dog liver in a bee hive and let the bees [1] 
sting it on all sides, running through over ten hives.? Smith one sheng of 
linggao (spurge). Soak in one sheng of fine gruel-vinegar for five nights, 
and remove the /inggao (spurge). Then take one large three-fingered pinch 
each of Yu soot! and [2]. Combine with the liver in gruel-vinegar. Then [5] 
good wadding [6] the gruel-vinegar is gone.” Store well in a bamboo tube 
and do not let it lose its moisture. When engaging in intercourse, wrap the 
mid-body with it. When (the penis) rises, remove. 


MSIV.8 (CC16-17) 


Contraction. Take fanshi,> zaojia (honey locust), and Yu soot—the three 
substances in equal amounts. [3] one substance. Smith all of them, and mix 
together. When having intercourse, prepare a small sack. Insert it into the 


front* for the time it takes to eat, and remove. 


MSIV.9 (CC18-19) 


Contraction. Take one part each of gui (cinnamon) and dried jiang 
(ginger); two parts of fanshi; and three parts of zaojia (honey locust). Smith 
all of them and mix. Wrap in plain silk, making it the size of a finger. Insert 
into the front. When it takes effect, take it out. 


MSIV.10 (CC20-21) 


Contraction. Take three parts of Ba shu (croton);> two parts of shechuang 
(cnidium); one part each of gui (cinnamon) and jiang (ginger); and four 
parts of zaojia (honey locust). Smith all of them and mix together. Blend 
with honey or zao (jujube) fat. Make balls the size of a gan (Job’s tears 
fruit) to insert into the front. When having intercourse, put them in a small 
sack and stuff into the front. When it takes effect, take it out. 


MSIV.11 (CC22-23) 


Contraction. Take two parts each of incinerated dog bone and fanshi; one 
part each of gui (cinnamon) and jiang (ginger); and three parts of zaojia 
(honey locust). Smith all of them and mix together. Use zao (jujube) fat [3] 
the front. When it takes effect, take it out. 


MSIV.12 (CC24-25) 


Contraction. Take one part each of fanshi and tao (peach) fuzz; and two 
parts of Ba shu (croton). Smith all three substances and mix. Blend with zao 


(jujube) fat. Make balls the size of a gan (Job’s tears) fruit. Insert [4] for the 


time it takes to cook a meal.! Then [8] in the recess.” 


MSIV.13 (CC26-27) 


[1] excitation.> Sheep head [9].* Dry in the sun until solidified. Blend 
with honey, making them the size of [5] fingertip [?]. 


MSIV.14 (C28) 


[14] {1}. The woman feels pleasure and desires it. 


MSTIV.15 (C29) 
(7° 
MSTV.16 (C30) 
[2] it. 
MSIV.17 (CC3 1-32) 


[?] all in equal amounts. Mix together. Yin [?] pinch. Insert into the front. 
The woman feels intense pleasure and desires it. 


MSIV.18 (CC33-34) 


[?] half. Smith all of them and mix together, making them the size of [1]. 
Put into good gruel [’]. 


MSTV.19 (C35) 
[?] fine gruel-vinegar [1] and eat. {2} [4] do not eat more than thrice [’]. 


MSIV.20 (C36) 


[?] three cun. Incinerate and smith. [4], for the time it takes [to eat].° [2].7 
MSTV.21 (CC37-39) 


[4] {2} [24]. When finished, take the [1] {1} [9] three days [14]. If {5}, a 
small three-fingered pinch is also all right. Already tested. ! 


MSIV.22 (C40) 


The method of the afterbirth-burial chart for entombment according to 
Yu.2 When burying the afterbirth, avoid the location of the Small Period 
and the Great Period. According to the month of birth, look for the number 
that is highest to bury the afterbirth [1.3 


MSIV.23 (CC41-42) 


After having given birth, thoroughly wash the afterbirth with clear 
flowing water and well water. Wipe thoroughly until there is no liquid. Put 


it in an old pottery slotted steaming-pot! that is free of grime. Cover very 
tightly with a pottery bowl so that bugs cannot enter. Bury it in unspoiled 
ground in a Yang position at a place where the sun shines long. This ensures 


that the infant has excellent heart-knowledge,” a good complexion, and few 
ailments. 


MSIV.24 (CC43-47) 


To increase the inside and benefit the interior. Warm one half cup of pure 
liquor without letting it get hot. Break a chicken egg and pour the liquid 
into the liquor. Stir, and drink it. Always drink it at dawn before eating. 
When you begin to drink, drink one egg; the next day drink two eggs; and 
the day after drink three eggs. On the day after that again drink two eggs, 


and the next day drink one egg. Always decrease after reaching three eggs; 


and after decreasing to one egg, again increase.” 


Always begin ingesting (the eggs) on the first day of the eighth and 
second months. Drink [5]. Ingesting in these two seasons* makes a person’s 


face not become wizened;° the mouth and lips are not dry; and it benefits 
the interior and increases the inside. 
Always ingest [?]. 


MSIV.25 (CC48-53) 


[3] tonic sweet-liquor.° Take {1} [69] {1} the amount [2] sheng and boil 
[2] {1} [1] above it. [11] to make five sheng. Combine the five substances 
with bi [1] root, set in a slotted steaming-pot, and collect the liquid in the 


small cup below.’ [11] the taste is completely extracted and stop.® Then boil 
the liquid. When it bubbles once, the sweet-liquor is finished. Then drink it 
gradually, until [1] body [8] the inside, and at the same time the interior has 


an abundance of essence-fluid.! {2} [?]. 


MSTV.26 (CC54-55)" 


Pa 2s a | 
MSIV.27 (CC56-57) 
Pad] 
MSIV.28 (CC58-60) 


[2] arrive at a place where the yu? [9] name is niiluo.* {1} [9] {3} [12]. 
Yi makes you not? [8] {1} makes the yu not shoot. 


MSIV.29 (C61) 


To make the yu not shoot. When you arrive at water, throw a handful of 
grain at it.° 


MSIV.30 (C62) 


Another. Every morning chew two or three nodules of suan (garlic),! and 
ingest them. 


MSIV.31 (C63) 


Another. Every morning chew three /an (eupatorium) fruits, and chew 
lingji (water chestnut). 


MSTV.32 (C64) 
Another. Wear a silkworm cocoon or a silk-trimmed garment. 
MSTV.33 (C65) 


Another. Dress in a red coarse-silk garment and a black alum-dyed 


garment.” Trim the collarband and sleeves with horsehair,> or use [1] and 
[1] to fill in the underarms. 


MSIV.34 (C66) 


Another. Trim the collarband and sleeves of the garment with wild* pig 
bristles. It makes the yw and venomous snakes not dare to shoot. 


MSIV.35 (CC67-70) 


If by misfortune you are shot by the yu, venomous snakes, and bees, 
chant an incantation and spit at it thrice. Name the creature that did the 
shooting with its name, saying: “So-and-so. You five brothers, so-and-so 


knows all your names.” You who dwell in the water are the fish-gi. You 
who dwell on the land are the bug-gi.° Those lodged in trees are the bee and 
ransi (catepillar).! The one who flew to Jing-in-the-South is the yu. You 


advance [1] not [1]. You instruct the clan grandsons. So-and-so is a 
murderer. If you do not cause so-and-so’s ailment to desist, once again 


[14].? 
MSTV.36 (C71) 

[19] root, one third dou and add it. Sieve thoroughly, and drink.* 
MSIV.37 (CC72-73) 


[?] dry. When dry, smith [?]. 
MSIV.38 (CC74—75) 


Another. Take [11] fish. Do not eat that evening, and eat it at dawn.° Take 
satiation as the standard. Do not drink the liquid. 


MSIV.39 (C76) 


Another. Butcher a bie (soft-shelled turtle), and drink the blood. Steam 
the flesh and eat it. 


MSIV.40 (C77) 


Another. Soak yellow earth from the stove in gruel-vinegar. Steam, and 
hot-press the spot with it. 


MSIV.41 (C78) 


Another. Pound /an (eupatorium) leaves while fresh. Steam, and hot- 
press it. 


MSTV.42 (C79) 
Another. Steam earthworm excrement, and hot-press the spot with it. 


ly WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that the right end of the silk sheet is damaged. 
The numbering of columns begins with the first extant fragments of text. 

2Ma Jixing (1992: 750, n. 3) argues that duyu/*ngwjag # JB is duruo/*njak *t ¥F (listed 
in GM, 14.23, botanical identity uncertain). The argument is phonologically plausible. 

3 Wuse shizhi H  F Aig is listed in GM, 9.80, and refers to five types of cay classified by 
the five colors blue, yellow, black, white, and red. The lacuna must be the word for the 
color of the clay. 


4Le. recipes for increasing the size of the erect penis (augmentation) and reducing the size 
of the vaginal opening (contraction: see MSIII.6, 21). MSIV.3—7 concern the penis and 
MSIV.8-—12 the vagina. 

>Konglei 22 & is unknown. 

6 interpret the term zhongshen A & (mid-body) to refers to the region between the waist 
and the navel; and gian BY (front) to refer to the genitals, in this case the male genitals. 
Zhongshen is attested in Zhanguoce, 25.la, in a passage that compares the strategic 
position of Liang & to the body of a snake: “Using the examples of a snake, strike the tail 
and the head comes to the rescue; strike the head and the tail comes to the rescue; strike the 
head and the tail comes to the rescue; strike the mid-body (zhongshen) and the head and 
tail both come to the rescue. At present the King of Liang is the mid-body of Under- 
heaven.” The ancient division of the body into head, foot, and waist is indicated in the SW, 
3A.39b, gloss of yao # (waist) as shenzhong # # (middle of the body). MSIV.5 refers 
specifically to the zhongshen kong # & 2 (mid-body hole), which is the navel. I do not 
accept the argument in Li and McMahon (1992: 161) that zhongshen denotes the “shaft of 
the penis”; and zhongshen kong the “urinary opening” (the passage cited from Jshinpdo, 
28.12a, to support the latter identification does not contain the term zhongshen kong; the 
Sunzi passage adduced for zhongshen parallels the Zhanguoce passage quoted above, and 
the denotation “penis” is implausible). Zunsheng bajian, 860(5 S mB RH # Mz 
=), lists four aphrodisiac drugs that are put in the navel and two that are applied to the 
waist. Thus there is no need for concern that the waist and navel are improbable locations 
for the application of aphrodisiacs in the Chinese tradition. Since MSIV.3 is concerned with 
penile erection, gian is best understood as male genitals; gian refers to the vagina in 
MSTV.8—1land MSTV.17. 


'Ishinpo, 28.40b, also recommends washing the penis with water if an aphrodisiac-induced 
erection does not stop. Napkins impregnated with aphrodisiac drugs and applied to both 


male and female genitals are described in MSIII.38—39 and MSUI.41-44. 

21 follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading jiao/*tsjagw f% as a phonetic loan for 
zao/*tsagw B. 

31.e. the navel. 

4«Moisten” translates wen tm, glossed in SW, 12A.53b, as “immerse.” Perhaps the cloth 
remains moist with the aphrodisiac like the wadding in MSIV.7. Alternatively, the word 
may simply mean “rub” (attested in Song and later sources). 

>Compare MSIII.37. 

!Yu xun % # may be the same substance as Yu zao [1] & E in MSLE.243, probably 
stove soot. 

2The wadding is soaked in the aphrodisiac until the liquid is completely adsorbed. 

3The mineral denoted by fanshi © 4 is uncertain (see MSTIL.39). 

41.e. the vagina. 

Ba shu & # is synonymous with Ba dou & @. 

'T assume that 34 & refers to cooking food, undoubtedly grain. Alternatively, & & 
refers to an “extension” ¥& of the “time it takes to eat” B tA. 

2“Recess” translates bi B, glossed in SW, 9B.16b, as “house with a sunken area in the 
center.” In MSIV.12 it is evidently another name for the vagina. 

3] follow Ma Jixing in reading # as yang 3, referring to the excitation associated with 
sexual arousal (1992: 761, n. 1). 

4Sympathetic magic based on punning between yang #& (itching) and yang ¥ (sheep) is 
probably the reason for using sheep head in the aphrodisiac. 

SMWD vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text between C29 and 
C30; it is not clear how many columns might be missing. 

Judging from the context the lacuna must be shi B. 

1M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, notes that there is a break in the text between C36 and 
C37; it is not clear how many columns might be missing. 

lYishi © 3 is the same kind of term as changshi & 3 (previously tested; see MSI.E.15). 
2A fterbirth” translates bao ff, strictly speaking the placenta (see SW, 9A.38b; bao & is 
the original graph for the womb). MSIV.22—23 concern proper burial of the afterbirth, 
which is essential to the well-being of the newborn infant. MSV.2 is a drawing of the chart 
referred to in MSIV.22, identified there as “Entombment according to Yu, with south 
orientation”. (FJ 7 && i). Yu is also the recipient of the teaching on gestation in MSV.3. 
Yu’s association with childbirth continued into the medieval period as reflected in a 
quotation from the pre-Tang chanjing H #€ (Childbirth canon) in shinp6, 23.19a: “In the 
past when Yu was at Thunder Marsh there was a woman who approached him sorrowfully 
wailing. Yu asked the reason and she replied, ‘Your maid has given birth to numerous 
children who all died young. Not one is alive, and that is why I am sorrowfully wailing.’ 
Yu taught her this method, and her children were all long-lived. None were lost young.” 


The method subsequently described is similar to MSV.4—7. In all, quotations from the 
Chanjing on afterbirth burial occupy Jshinpo, 23.18b—23a. 


3Small Period (xiaoshi “}’ B¥) and Great Period (dashi *K ¥) refer to calendro-astrological 
calculations based on the rotation of the Big Dipper and the Jupiter cycle respectively. The 
compass points on earth that correspond to the positions of the two astrological bodies for 
each month are unlucky. The chart in MSV.2 consists of twelve small squares arranged 
around the perimeter of a large square. Each small square represents one of the twelve 
months and is marked with twelve compass points. Two of the points are labeled si JE 
(death), representing the positions of Small Period and Great Period for the month in 
question, and ascending numbers are written by the other points. As explained in MSTV.22, 
the afterbirth should be buried in the direction indicated by a point labeled “death” (see 
MSV.2 for further explanation of the calendro-astrological symbolism and use of the chart). 
A similar method was still in use in medieval times, as indicated in [shinpd, 23.33b: 
“Whenever you wish to bury the afterbirth you should first examine the chart of the twelve 
months. The location with the highest number means (the infant) will not be long-lived. If 
a place with the highest number is simultaneously occupied by an ill-omened spirit, you 
must avoid it. If you choose the location with the next highest number that will also be 
lucky.” 


‘Tt is curious that the slotted steaming-pot (yan Ia) is specified, since the afterbirth is 
supposed to be tightly sealed inside. I suspect that the kettle (fu #) that sits beneath the 
slotted steaming-pot is the intended vessel (see MSI.E.58). 

21. a bright mind. 

3Compare MSIIL.15. 

41. autumn and spring. 


5“Wizened” translates jiao FR, attested in Suwen 1, 1.3b, as the dark, wrinkled appearance 
of the face that comes with age. 


©A recipe for /i BB (see MSIIL4). 


Tl read 3& as gan [& (small cup), as in MSI.E.97. I am guessing that the solid ingredients 
from the preceding decoction are put into the slotted steaming-pot and the liquid allowed to 
drain into a cup placed below. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, reads the graph as gan % 
, glossed in SW, 146.36a, as liquor with a potent taste; giving the translation, “collect the 
potent-tasting liquid below.” 


8Perhaps liquor is poured over the ingredients in the steaming-pot to extract their essence. 


l“Essence-fluid” translates jingzhi *8§ 3+, which refers to vital juices generated inside the 
body as the result of drinking the liquor. 


2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n.1, notes that there is a break in the text between C53 and 
C54, and again between C55 and C56; it is not clear how many columns might be missing 
on either side of CC54—55. The “Transcription” does not note another aspect of the silk 
sheet, which is that after C53 there are about six blank ruled columns before the break. 
Moreover, the calligraphy beginning in CC54—55 is different. The blank columns and 


change of calligraphy indicate that MSIV.26—-42 were added to the silk sheet by another 
scribe after MSIV.1—25. 


3 Yu is the name of a deadly water creature that was an ever-present hazard for 
inhabitants of Chu and Yue. SW, 13A.58b, glosses yu with one of its several names, 
duanhu #@ IM (short fox); describes it as “resembling a turtle with three legs”; and notes 
that it “shoots vapor to injure people.” Early yu lore is summarized in Eberhard 1968: 193— 
95. It was believed to have a mouth in the form of a bow, from which it shot vapor 
“arrows” at its victims. And shooting someone’s reflection in the water was sufficient to 
mortally wound the person standing on the blank. The notion of the yu as an evil omen is 
first indicated in Zuozhuan, Zhunang 18.9.8a. In the first century B.C. Liu Xiang expressed 
the opinion that the yu was locally generated from chaotic vapor in Southern Yue, and that 
it was a manifestation of the excessive sexuality of the women of Yue (Hanshu, 27C-— 
1.13b). There is little solid information regarding its biological identity. SW gives as %# an 
orthographic variant of yu. The same graph was understood as a name for the toad, but that 
does not mean that the yw was considered to be a toad (see the Duan Yucai commentary). In 
medieval times—when the southern yu was still feared—many regarded it as a kind of 
water insect (Schafer 1967: 111). The recipes in MSIV.28—35 focus on preventing the yu 
from shooting, no doubt because its wound is believed to be mortal and prophylaxis is the 
best remedy. 

*Miluo & #@ is the name of a parasitic plant, probably tree moss (GM, 37.12). Its use in 
MSTV.28 is not clear. 

>Yi 3 refers to the master archer who appears in a number of early legends associated 
with exorcistic themes. His image in myth is reviewed in Eberhard 1968: 80-87. The direct 
form of address “‘you” indicates that these words belong to an incantation. 

©The purpose of throwing grain is probably twofold: to appease the yu with an offering, 
and to break the smooth surface of the water so that the yw cannot shoot at the person’s 
reflection. 

'T read ®£ as swan #R. For the use of PK as a signific element in place of ** in Warring 
States script, see He Linyi 1989: 207 (the example given is # to write xun #). I do not 
accept the reading nai 38 (crab apple) in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1. Also, suan 
refers to the native Chinese garlic, Allium scorodoprasum L. (ZY: no. 0478), not to A. 
sativum L., the garlic with multiple-clove heads that was introduced from the West. 

2 This prophylactic attire must be related to the black upper garment and red lower garment 
worn by the chief exorcist in the Great Exorcism (Hou Hanshu, “Zhi” %&, 5.oa; cf. Bodde 
1975: 81). Similar black and red attire is used to clothe the body of the deceased in Yili, 
40.6b. According to the Zheng Xuan commentary the colors symbolize heaven and earth. 
3Lai BE is glossed in SW, 2A.11a, as bristly hair used to pad clothing. The horsehair is 
probably stuffed inside the collarband and sleeves. 

4«Wild” translates FA 4 (I read chang @ as chang § in the sense of “unarable land”; see 
SW, 13B.39a, and Duan Yucai commentary). 


>The first “so-and-so” represents the name of the creature, the second the name of the 
person. 


6Oi &¥ is given as an alternate name for zhi #8 (leech) in BL; and Tao Hongjing notes that 
there are many varieties of qi both in the water and out (GM, 40.104). Perhaps the 
unattested graph ff in MSIV.35 (which I render as “fish-gi”) signifies the leech; and 5X 
“bug-gi’ signifies another blood-sucking creature on land. 


'Tao Hongjing states that the hair on the ransi 44 "Hf stings (GM, 39.77). 

21 translate jin B as glossed in SW, 7A.4b, “advance.” MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n.5, 
argues that jin/*tsjin is a phonetic loan for jian/*tsjan BY (arrow). The loan usage is 
phonologically plausible, but the following lacunae make it impossible to determine 
whether the meaning “arrow” is justified by the context. 


3The first “so-and-so” is the creature, the second the person. Qianjin yifang, 30.357, 
records a similar incantation that first identifies the stinging creatures by their location and 
then concludes: “You five brothers, I know you all. Collect your five poisons, let no one 
transmit them. If you do not collect poison, (I) destroy your clan.” Several incantations in 
MSLE also liken the agents blamed for the ailment to a family (for example, MSI.E.120). 


4M. WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n.1, notes that there is a break in the text between C71 and 
C72; it is not clear how many columns might be missing. It is a also no longer clear what 
the recipes in MSIV.36—42 are intended to treat. 

ST understand this to mean that the person should not eat a meal the night before taking the 
medicine; and that he should eat the medicine the next morning at dawn. 


MSV 
Taichan Shu 


fee 


Book of the Generation of the Fetus 


MSV.1 (Upper Half, Right Side) 
Explanation 


The two human figures are placed sideways on the manuscript; each one 
stands with legs spread and arms raised (Fig. 14). Despite the poor 
preservation of the drawing, the extant Branch signs can be seen to be 
written on top of the head, by the sides of the head, by the shoulders, on the 
hands, by the underarms, beneath the feet, and in the crotch. Comparing 
MSV.1 with the drawing in the first Shuihudi hemerological manuscript 
(SHD: 206), the arrangement of Branch signs on the top figure matches the 
Shuihudi figure representing spring and summer; the bottom figure matches 
the Shuihudi figure representing fall and winter. The child’s fortune is 
determined by consulting the figure for the appropriate season and locating 
the Branch sign in the cyclical designation of the date of birth on it. 
According to the explanatory text in the Shuihudi manuscript, if the Branch 
sign is atop the head the child will be extremely wealthy; by the neck (the 
Branch signs written by the sides of the head in MSV.1), noble; in the 
crotch, wealthy; by the underarms, the child will be loved; at the hands, he 
will be a thief; beneath the feet, ignoble; and on the “outside” (wai 9k; the 
Branch signs written above the arms on the Shuihudi figures and by the 


shoulders on the MSV.1 figures), he will be a vagabond. Thus, a child born 
ona mao Jf) day in summer will be wealthy (mao is atop the head of the top 
figure); a child born on a mao day in winter will be a vagabond (mao is by 
the right shoulder of the bottom figure). 
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Fig.14 Line drawing of MSV.1, with reconstruction; from MWD, vol.4: 133 


MSV.2 (Upper Half, Left Side) 
Explanation 

The name of the chart is written in the center: “Entombment according to 
Yu, with south orientation” J A FH il (Figs. 15-16). Its use in the method 
for burying the afterbirth is explained in MSIV.22. Looking at the chart, 
each square representing a month is marked with twelve points 
corresponding to the twelve Branch signs and compass directions (south is 
at the top): zi F (N), chou # (N-NE), yin & (E-NE), mao 5p (E), chen Ik 
(E-SE), si B (S-SE), wu 4 (S), wei 7® (S-SW), shen FA (W-SW), you & 
(W), xu BE (W-NW), hai X (N-NW). According to MSIV.22 the directions 
corresponding to Small Period (xiaoshi J’ FF) and Great Period (dashi K 
B=) must be avoided when burying the afterbirth. These points are labeled si 
Jt (death) on the chart. As explained in Huainanzi, 3.42, Small Period 
corresponds to the handle of the Big Dipper, which shifts clockwise one 
position per month beginning at yin (E-NE) in the first month. The points 
marked “death” on the chart corresponding to the positions of Small Period 
are: first month, E-NE; second month, E; third month, E-SE; fourth month, 
S-SE; fifth month, S; sixth month, S-SW; seventh month, W-SW; eighth 
month, W; ninth month, W-NW; tenth month, N-NW; eleventh month, N; 
twelfth month, N-NE. Having established the positions of Small Period on 
the chart, the positions of Great Period are: first month, E; second month, S; 
third month, W; fourth month, N; fifth month, E; sixth month, S; seventh 
month, W; eighth month, N; ninth month, E; tenth month, S; eleventh 
month, W; twelfth month, N. The Huainanzi passage just cited identifies 
Great Period as another name for one of the cycles associated with taisui K 
gx (Grand Year). In calendro-astrological calculations Grand Year 
represents a planet that moves clockwise in opposition to counter-clockwise 
rotating suixing B& = (Year Star; i.e. Jupiter). However, the Great Period 
cycle described in Huainanzi moves counter-clockwise, beginning from 
mao (E) in the second month and shifting to the successive cardinal 
compass points in subsequent months (N in the third month, W in the fourth 
month, etc.). Later sources show that the Huainanzi text is corrupt and that 
the cycle should begin at mao (E) in the first month rather than in the 
second month, in agreement with the chart in MSV.2 (Zhang Peiyu 1989: 
137-38). But the later sources still indicate a counter-clockwise direction 
for the Great Period cycle, rather than the clockwise direction in the chart. 


The Great Period cycle indicated in MSV.2 does, however, correspond to 
the cycle of sui (Jupiter) described in the first Shuihudi hemerological 


manuscript (SHD: 190). 





Fig.15 Line drawing of MSV.2, from MWD, vol.4: 134 


ENTOMBMENT ACCORDING TO YTV 


WITH 
SOUTH ORIENTATION 





Fig.16 Line drawing of MSV.2, with reconstruction and compass points 


I know of no other examples of the numbering system used on the chart. 
The lowest number is 20, and the numbers increase clockwise by tens until 
interrupted by a “death” point, after which the numbering begins again with 
20. There are three exceptions to this pattern. In the second month the 
number 40 appears at S-SW, followed by 30, 40, and 50 on the west side of 
the square (the numbers are missing in MSV.2, but can be restored based on 
the sequence 60, 70, 80 on the north side of the square). This is clearly 
scribal error, writing Hf (40) instead of 1 (20). In the ninth month, the 
number 30 appears at E-SE instead of 20 following the position of Great 
Period at E, and the numbering continues 40, 50, 60 on the south side of the 
square. Similarly, in the first month 20 appears at E-SE, followed by 40, 50, 


60 on the south side. According to the regular progression, 110 is the 
highest number that can be reached in the chart, but the first month records 
a 120 at N-NE. There must be a reason for skipping from 20 to 40 in the 
first month in order to reach a high number of 120; and the ninth month 
sequence beginning with 30 at E-SE is probably also intentional, not scribal 
error. Besides choosing the highest number to determine the burial site for 
the afterbirth, I do not know what other significance the numbers may have. 
I doubt that they represent a prediction of the lifespan of the child as 
suggested in Ma Jixing 1992: 820. The appropriate burial sites by month 
are: first month, 120 (N-NE); second month, 90 (E-NE); third month, 70 
(E); fourth month, 70 ((N-NW)); fifth month, 90 (E-NE); sixth month, 110 
(S-SE); seventh month, 110 (S-SW); eighth month, 90 (W-SW); ninth 
month, 80 (W); tenth month, 70 (S-SE); eleventh month, 90 (W-SW); 
twelfth month, 110 (N-NW). 

MSV.3 (Lower Half, CC1—13) 


Yu asked Youth Multiplier:! “I wish to propagate people and engender 
children. How is it that this occurs?” 

Youth Multiplier replied: “After menstruation? is finished and the fluid 
[1],° have intercourse with her over the next three days and there will be a 
child. If on the first day, it is a boy; if on the second day, a girl.4 Thus when 
human beings are engendered, having entered into obscure darkness and 
exited from obscure darkness, they first become humans. In the first month 
it is called ‘flowing into the form.’® Food and drink must be the finest; the 
sour boiled dish must be thoroughly cooked. Do not eat acrid or rank foods. 
This is called ‘initial fixture.’ In the second month it first becomes lard.’ Do 
not eat acrid or stinking foods. The dwelling place must be still. For a boy 
there must be no exertion, lest the hundred joints all ail.! This is called ‘first 
deposition.’ In the third month it first becomes suet, and has the 
appearance of a gourd. During this time it does not yet have a fixed 
configuration, and if exposed to things it transforms. For this reason lords, 
sires, and great men must not employ dwarves. Do not observe monkeys. 
Do not eat cong (onion) and jiang (ginger); and do not eat a rabbit boiled 
dish.? [1] you wish to give birth to a boy, set out bow and arrow, [1] male 
pheasant, mount a male horse, and observe the male tiger. If you wish to 
give birth to a girl, wear hairpins and earrings at the waist, and wear a pearl 


belt.4 This is called ‘inner imaging to complete the child.’> In the fourth 


month Water is bestowed on it, and blood first forms.° The appropriate 
foods are rice, wheat, shanyu (mud eel) [2], which clarify the blood and 
brighten the eyes. In the fifth month Fire is bestowed on it, and vapor first 
forms. Rise late and [1] wash the hair. Wear a thick layer of clothing and 
remain inside the house. At dawn inhale heaven’s rays and avoid harm from 


the cold. The appropriate foods are [rice] and wheat;! the appropriate boiled 
dishes are beef and mutton, mixed with zhuyu (evodia); and do not eat [1], 
thereby nurturing the vapor. In the sixth month Metal is bestowed on it, and 
muscle first forms. Exercise [3]; [go out] to wander [in the countryside; 


frequently]? observe running dogs and horses. You must eat [2] without [3]. 
This is called ‘changing the skin’s webbed pattern and [1] muscle.’ [4]. In 


the seventh month Wood is bestowed on it, and [bone] first forms.> Occupy 
heated places, and do not become [immobilized].* [12]. [With drink and 
food]> avoid (things that have a) cooling effect. [9] and fine teeth. In the 


eighth month Earth is bestowed on it, and [skin and hide] first form.! [8]. 
This is called ‘tightening the [skin’s webbed pattern].’ In the ninth month 


[stone] is bestowed on it, and filament hairs first form.” [28] await it. In the 
tenth month the vapor spreads [2] to form [?].” 


MSV.4 (Lower Half, C14) 
Whenever attending to a birth, wash the afterbirth with clear water [?]. 
MSV.5 (Lower Half, CC15—16) 


Another. You must thoroughly wash the afterbirth, and wash it again with 


liquor.° [8] {1} [13] pottery bowl, so that bugs and ants cannot enter. Then 
[8] a place where the sun shines. This ensures that the infant does not have 


scabbing, has lustrous skin, and is longlived [1].* 
MSV.6 (Lower Half, C17) 


Another. Bury the afterbirth beneath a mat to prevent scabby itch. Inside 
the inner (chamber) [4], and drink on an “establishment day.” 


MSV.7 (Lower Half, CC18-19) 


If when giving birth you have mostly boys and no girls, and you wish to 
have a girl, after [4] bury the afterbirth beneath a Yin oriented wall. If you 
have mostly girls and no boys, bury the afterbirth beneath a Yang oriented 
wall. 

Another. Bind the afterbirth with the cord handle from a slotted 


steaming-pot,° and bury it. 
MSV.8 (Lower Half, C20) 


If a pregnant woman prepares boiled bai mugou heads’ and she alone 
eats them, the child is beautiful and radiant, and also emerges easily. If you 
want to make the child vigorous, at the time of [1] eat the flesh of a mother 
horse. 


MSV.9 (Lower Half, C21) 


If a woman who is still within the third month of pregnancy swallows 
two jueweng (caterpillar cocoons), the child is a boy. 

Another. If you swallow alive three blue-backed bugs from inside 
jueweng (caterpillar cocoons), you invariably give birth to a boy. Myriad 


perfection.! 


MSYV.10 (Lower Half, C22) 


Another. When (the fetus) is just at the stage of the “chewed mass”” take 


hao (artemisia), mu,> and pixiao (mantis egg-case)—three substances. 
Smith and drink them; and you invariably give birth to a boy. Already 
tested. 


Another. Pass one half sheng of urine [2] is firm and has little fluid.4 


MSV. 11 (Lower Half, C23) 


Another. Take larvae from a beehive and the Yin? of a dog. Dry and 
smith them. Have the pregnant woman drink them, and she gives birth to a 
boy. 


Another. [1] fresh fish [2] eat it. 
MSV.12 (Lower Half, C24) 


[8] dry and smith them. Toss into liquor [3], and the pregnant woman 
gives birth to [3] the third month you cannot [1]. 


MSV.13 (Lower Half, C25) 


[8] {1} [14] gives birth to a boy. 
MSYV.14 (Lower Half, C26) 


Another. Take a black [4] the man alone eat the meat and drink the liquid. 
The woman sits on a mat of fine reeds [7].° 


MSV.15 (Lower Half, C27) 


If you wish to give birth to a girl, boil a black hen; have the woman alone 
eat the meat and drink the liquid; and sit on a mat [’]. 


MSYV.16 (Lower Half, C28) 


The way to seek a child. Search for jiuzong herb.! Then the husband and 
wife together make liquor with it and drink it. 


MSV.17 (Lower Half, CC29-30) 


When the birth is about to take place, first take moist, clean earth from 
the marketplace. [1] it in a square of three to four chi that is three to four 
cun high. After the child is born, set it on the earth. Do not [1], and let the 
infant [1] on it. When its body is completely covered with earth, bathe it. 


This makes (the child) vigorous and strong.” 
MSV.18 (Lower Half, CC3 1-32) 


After having given birth, incinerate the straw bedding. Put it in water, and 
[2] the infant to prevent scabby itch.? In addition, have the mother drink 


one half cup of the water used to bathe the infant and the mother will have 
no further ailments. 


MSV.19 (Lower Half, CC33-—34) 


When a woman who has few children gives birth, have another person 
carry the [1] and leave [2] wash the afterbirth. Wrap in new cloth; seal by 
binding it thrice around; and put it into [1]. Have the mother hold it herself; 
enter a stream-gulch [3] it thrice; set it down and leave; and return home 
without looking back. Then have someone else bury it well. 


'A literal translation of the name You Pin 4) 44, which suggests someone who produces a 
continuous line of offspring. I assume that Youth Multiplier is a male expert on childbirth. 
MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” emends lacunae in MSV.3 based on the Chaoshi zhubing 
yuanhoulun and Qianjin yaofang parallels (printed in MWD, vol. 4: 140-41). 
2«Menstruation” translates yueshuo Ai ¥A, which is related to the term shuoshi #4 3 used 
for menstruation in the Shuihudi Fengzhen shi (SHD: 162). Yueshi A 3 (menstrual 
activity) is the term used in Shiji, 105.18a. The use of shuo in the Mawangdui and Shuihudi 
manuscripts specifically correlates menstruation with the spring tide that accompanies the 
new moon. 

3The fluid must be the menstrual blood, which no longer flows. 


“There is probably a symbolic connection between odd numbers which are Yang and a 
male birth; and between Yin, even numbers and a female birth. Waitai bivaofang, 33.3b— 
4a, states that insemination on the first, third, and fifth days after menstruation produces a 
boy; insemination on the second, fourth, and sixth days produces a girl. 

“Obscure darkness” translates mingming & &. Mingming forms part of an epithet for dao 
j&—Way as the source of all phenomena—in Shiji, 130.6a. A writing entitled “Daofa” j& 
%& (Model of Way) preceding the second Mawangdui Laozi edition also uses the 
compound: “The empty and formless its central seam is obscurely dark (mingming)); it is 
the place from which the myriad creatures come into being” (WWD, vol. 1: 43). Perhaps 
“entering and exiting obscure darkness” alludes to the action of the penis in the vagina. In 
any case, conception is likened to the emergence of living things from the empty place that 
is Way. 

©The “it” is the newly conceived entity inside the womb. Liuxing & Fl occurs written Tit 
#% in Guanzi 39, 14.236, where it introduces the passage on gestation: “The essence and 
vapor of man and woman conjoin and water flows into the form (/iuxing).” The term likens 
the creation of the embryo to the flowing of fluid into a mold where it acquires its 
distinctive shape. 

7Le. the embryo is a soft mass like lard (gao #). Lard is the term for the first month of 
gestation in Huainanzi, 7.99. 


' Presumably the pregnant woman already has an idea about the gender of the child to be 
born, and must take care not to exert herself if she is expecting a boy. 


21. a matrix now exists for the growth of the fetus. 


3As explained in Bowuzhi, 2.1b, the prohibition of rabbit and ginger during the malleable 
third month is to prevent harelip and hand deformities: “A pregnant woman can neither eat 
rabbit nor look at a rabbit, for it causes the infant to have a split lip; moreover, she cannot 
eat fresh ginger, which causes the infant to have many fingers.” 


41 follow M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading shen UA as shen ##, glossed in SW, 


13A.20b, as “large belt.” SW, 1A.34b, glosses zhu BK as “Yin essence inside the oyster,” 
making pearls an ideal material for inducing the development of a female in the fetus. It is 
possible that shen/*stjin " is a phonetic loan for tun # (swallow; the graph is also 
pronounced like its phonetic tian/*thin X). This usage occurs in MSV.9; and is also 
attested in MWD, vol. 3: 68. However, all of the other items used to induce male or female 
gender affect the fetus from the outside; none are ingested by the pregnant woman. Thus it 
is more likely that she wears the pearls rather than swallowing them. The parallels in the 


later descriptions of gestation use the verb Jong # (fiddle with). 


>The impressionability of the fetus during the third month is also evident in MSV.9-10, 
which specify that medicines to guarantee the birth of a boy should be taken no later than 
the third month of pregnancy. 


From the fourth to eighth months the fetus receives the Five Agents, each of which is 
responsible for a physiological constituent: Water produces blood; Fire produces vapor; 
Metal produces muscle; Wood produces bone; Earth produces skin. Underscoring the 
elemental nature of the Agents, a sixth material Stone follows Earth in the ninth month to 
produce hair. The enumeration of the Five Agents in m MSV.3 follows the order of the 
“conquest sequence” given in Han sources, which usually begin with Wood: Wood 
conquers Earth; Earth conquers Water; Water conquers Fire; Fire conquers Metal; Metal 
conquers Wood (Kalinowski 1991: 247). The first Shuihudi hemerological manuscript lists 
the “conquest sequence” in the order: Metal conquers Wood: Fire conquers Metal; Water 
conquers Fire; Earth conquers Water; Wood conquers Earth (SHD: 223) It is interesting 
that MSV.3 applies the “conquest sequence” of the formulation of a cosmo-physiological 
model of creation (the “generation sequence” to Wood, Fire, Earth, Metal, Water was 
known in the third century B.C.) There is a definite logic to the correlations between 
Agents and constituents. Water producing blood and Fire producing vapor situates the Yin 
Yang duality of blood and vapor at the beginning of the process. The reasons for 
associating Metal with muscle, Wood with bone, and Earth with skin can also be deduced 
without stretching the imagination. By implication, the correlations described for the fetus 
ought to apply to human physiology. However, such correlations are not mentioned in the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts; and there are few counterparts to MSV.3 in extant 
writings related to physiology. Later received literature on physiology also correlates the 
constituents differently; for example, Fire is correlated with muscle, Metal with bone, and 
Wood with hair and skin (Kalinowski 1991: 222). In the Huangdi neijing, constitutents like 


muscle and bone are subsumed under the larger category of the vessels and the internal 
organs; and the primary correlates of the Five Agents are the Five Depots (liver, heart, 
lung, kidney, spleen; these correlations are also not in evidence in the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts). Antecedents to the Huangdi neijing emphasis on internal organs occur in 
Guanzi 39, 14.236, which describes gestation as a process in which the Five Tastes produce 
the Five Depots, which in turn produce constituents like bone and flesh (the Five Agents 
are not mentioned); and in third century B.C. calendars that include internal organs among 
the manifold Five Agent correlations operating in nature (Rickett 1985: 158-61). To sum 
up, MSV.3 represents an early attempt at applying Five Agent theory to physiology in the 
context of fetal development, but its physiological correlations were not generally adopted 
in latter medical literature except as a conventionally accepted account of gestation itself. 


lMWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” fills a three-graph lacuna based on the context and on the 
fact that the later parallels give rice and wheat as appropriate foods for the fifth month. I 
bracket [rice] because it is added to the text on the basis of the later parallels. The use of 
brackets in the remainder of MSV.3 follows the same principle. 


2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” fills the two lacunae on the basis of the later parallels. 


3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” fills a five-graph lacuna based on the context and the later 
parallels; the bracketed word is based on the later parallels. 


4Filling the lacuna is based on the later parallels. 
>Filling the lacuna is based on the later parallels. 


lv WD, vol.4, “Transcription,” fills a six-graph lacuna based on the context and the later 
parallels; the bracketed words are based on the later parallels. 


2M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” fills an eleven-graph lacuna based on the context and the 
latter parallels; the bracketed words are based on the later parallels. 


338 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as jiu 38 (liquor). 
“Compare MSIV.23. 


>The hemerological system underlying the designation of certain days as “establishment 
days” is explained in MSI.E.69. Perhaps the liquid drunk is water that was used to bathe the 
infant (see MSV.18). 


©This cord is also used to string an exorcistic bow in MSI.E.132. 

7Bai mugou FA tt ¥ is an insect of uncertain identity (perhaps molecricket; see MSIII.43). 
' Another term praising the efficacy of a medicine or treatment. 

21. the third month of pregnancy. Guanzi 39, 14.236, describes the fetus in the third 
month as resembling a ju 44 (chewed mass). 

3MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, reads mu #t as du #t, citing the Guo Pu commentary 


in Erya, 8.9b, which identifies du as duheng tt 1 (GM, 13.70; ZY: no. 2094, Asarum 
forbesii Maxim.). SW, 6A.4a, glosses du as a kind of pear. The reading is plausible, but I 
also suspect that the scribe might have omitted a graph or graphs following mu, meaning 
that mu could designate a male creature or be part of an insect name as in MSV.8. 


+Perhaps the urine is drunk. 
SLe. the penis. 
©MSV.14 must be for giving birth to a boy. Compare MSV.15 for giving birth to a girl. 


lJiuzong IL RR means “nine lineages,” connoting fecundity. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” 
n. 1, suggests two interpretations of the unknown drug name. It might represent a variant of 


guizong # Re, an unidentified plant name listed in Erya, 8.10a. Alternatively, and less 
plausibly in my mind, there is a Jiu Zong Mountain JU W& LW in present-day Huberi that 
has the alternate form JL A LW (Morohashi 1957-60, vol. 1: no. 167.421). 


2MSV.17 describes the preparation of a mound of earth on which the newborn infant is 
placed and left to move about until coated with the earth. The passage provides remarkable 
confirmation of Granet’s thesis concerning the ritual of placing the newborn infant on the 
ground for a period of time immediately after birth. Granet uses Han ritual literature and 
related sources that describe separate rituals for boys and girls to reconstruct an original 
ritual in which all newborn infants, male and female, are placed on the ground to receive 
the Yin nurture of “mother” earth (1953: 159-202). According to the ritual literature the 
infant is left for three days before being taken up by the wetnurse, which Granet identifies 
as a type of initiatory exposure that precedes the infant’s acceptance into the family. We do 
not know whether the ritual prescriptions were followed to the letter by elite families. 
However, MSV.17 shows that the custom of placing the newborn infant on a mound of 
earth was practiced; and there can be no doubt that its symbolic significance was as 
proposed by Granet. 


3The infant must be bathed in the water, since the mother then drinks some of the bath 
water. 


MSVI.A 
Shiwen 
+ Fai 
Ten Questions 


MSVI1.A.1 (SS1-7) 


The Yellow Thearch asked the Heavenly Teacher:! “The myriad 
creatures, how are they able to move? Grasses and wood, how are they able 
to grow? The sun and moon, how are they able to glow?” 

The Heavenly Teacher said: “When you examine heaven’s nature, Yin 
and Yang are the rulers. Having lost them, the myriad creatures are 
discontinued; having obtained them, they thrive. Eat Yin and secure Yang; 
attain spirit illumination.” 

“The way to eat Yin:> Empty your five depots and disperse your three 
malignancies,’ as if unable to evacuate them—this being what is prized in 
the diet of elemental stuff.> 

“Still your spirit wind, make fast your two racks, triply pound, and let 
nothing escape.! The spirit wind then is born; the five tones then are 
matched.” 

“Suck it in not more than five times, bring it to the mouth, and still it 
with the heart—this being what the four assistants prize.? The dark winepot 
then arrives.* 

“Drink it not more than five times; the mouth invariably finds the taste 


sweet.! Bring it to the five depots. The form then is extremely relaxed.” 


“Make it spread> to your flesh and skin, and reach to those hair tips. The 
hair vessels then are permeated.* The Yin water then arrives, drenching that 


Yang blaze.° Firm, sturdy, and undying; drink and food enter the body as 


guests.° 


“This is called the ‘doubly marvelous recipe to penetrate spirit 


illumination.’”! 


The way of the Heavenly Teacher to eat spirit vapor. 


MSVI.A.2 (SS8-14) 


The Yellow Thearch asked Great Perfection:> “What do people lose so 
that their facial complexion is coarse and dun, blackened and dark green? 
What do people obtain so that the skin’s webbed pattern is smooth and 
lustrous, freshly white and glowing?” 

Great Perfection replied: “If your lordship wishes to refine a complexion 
that is freshly white, then examine the measuring worm. The measuring 
worm recipe for eating penetrates Yin and Yang. When it eats something 
dark green it becomes dark green; when it eats something yellow it 
becomes yellow. Solely on the basis of what your lordship eats you will 


turn into the five colors.* 

“Your lordship must make eating Yin your constant; supplementing it 
with bai (arbor-vitae) fruit is quite excellent. By drinking running beasts’ 
wellspring blossom? you can repel agedness and restore vigor, becoming 
lustrous and glowing. 

“When coitus with Yin! is expected to be frequent, follow it with flying 
creatures. The spring dickeybird’s round egg arouses that crowing cock. 
The crowing cock has an essence. If you are truly able to ingest this, the 
jade whip is reborn.” Best is engaging the member.* Block that jade hole.* 
When brimming then have intercourse, and bid farewell with round eggs. If 
the member is not engaged, conserve it with roasted-wheat meal.° If truly 
able to ingest this, you can raise the dead.’ 

Great Perfection’s way to raise the dead and eat bird essence. 


MSVI1.A.3 (SS15-22) 


The Yellow Thearch asked Cao Ao:’ “What do people lose so that they 
die? What do people obtain so that they live?” 

Cao Ao replied: “[5] and take the essence. Attend to that conjoining of 
vapor and lightly move her form.® When able to move her form and bring 


forth the five tones, then absorb her essence.” Those who are empty can be 
made brimming full; the vigorous can be made to flourish lastingly; the 


aged can be made to live long. 


“The procedure for living long is to carefully! employ the jade closure.” 


When at the right times the jade closure enfolds,> spirit illumination arrives 
and accumulates. Accumulating, it invariably manifests radiance. When the 
jade closure firms the essence, this invariably ensures that the jade 


wellspring is not upset.! Then the hundred ailments do not occur; thus you 
can live long. 

“In the way of coitus with Yin, stay the heart, settle and secure it; and the 
form and vapor secure one another. Thus it is said: at the first arrival 
without emission, ears and eyes are perceptive and bright;> at the second 


arrival without emission, the voice’s vapor rises high;* at the third arrival 
without emission, skin and hide glow; at the fourth arrival without 
emission, spine and upper side suffer no injury; at the fifth arrival without 
emission, buttock and ham can be squared; at the sixth arrival without 


emission, the hundred vessels pass clear through;> at the seventh arrival 
without emission, your entire life is without calamity; at the eighth arrival 
without emission, you can have a lengthy longevity; at the ninth arrival 
without emission, you penetrate spirit illumination.” 

Cao Ao’s way for coitus with Yin and cultivating spirit vapor. 
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Fig.17 Facsimile of MSVI.A.1 


MSV1.A.4 (SS23-39, SS52—59) 

The Yellow Thearch asked Rong Cheng:! “When people first dispense 
the purity that flows into the form, what is obtained so that life occurs? 
When flowing into the form produces a body, what is lost so that death 
occurs? Among people of the age, why are some foul while others are fair; 


why do some die young while others are longlived? I wish to hear the 
reason why people’s vapor thrives or shrinks, why it slackens or expands.” 
Rong Cheng replied: “If your lordship wishes to be longlived, then 
comply with and examine the way of heaven and earth. The vapor of 
heaven is monthly exhausted and monthly replenished; thus it is able to live 
long. The vapor of earth during the year is cold and hot, and the precipitous 
and the gentle complement one another; thus the earth endures and does not 
deteriorate. Your lordship must examine the nature of heaven and earth, and 


put it into practice with your body.° 
“There are signs that can be known. At present it is not within the ability 


of even the sage. Only the person of the way knows it.4 The culminant 
essence of heaven and earth is born in the signless, grows in the formless, 
and is perfected in the bodiless. He who obtains it has a lengthy longevity, 


he who loses it dies young.! Thus he who is skilled at cultivating vapor and 
concentrating essence accumulates the signless. Essence and spirit overflow 


like a wellspring.* Suck in the sweet dew and have it accumulate. Drink the 
blue-gem wellspring and numinous winepot and make it circulate.> 


Eliminate the foul and love the habitual,* and spirit then flows into the 


form.> 


“The way to suck in vapor: it must be made to reach to the extremities, so 
that essence is generated and not deficient. Above and below are all 


essence; cold and warm are tranquilly generated.© Breathing must be deep 
and long, so that the new vapor is easy to hold. The old vapor is that of 
agedness, the new vapor that of longevity. He who is skilled at cultivating 


vapor lets the old vapor disperse at night and the new vapor gather at 


dawn,! thereby penetrating the nine apertures and filling the six cavities.” 


“When eating vapor there are prohibitions. In spring avoid Turbid Yang; 
in summer avoid Scalding Wind; in autumn avoid Frost Mist; in winter 
avoid Frozen Yin. You must eliminate the four malignancies, then breathe 


deeply to become longlived.> 
“The goal of dawn breathing: during the egress, endeavor to join with 


heaven. During the ingress, gauge that dual-entry doorway’ as if storing it 
in a deep pool. Then the stale vapor is daily exhausted, and the new vapor is 
daily replenished. Then the form possesses billowing radiance and is filled 
with essence; thus it is able to last long. The goal of daytime breathing: 


exhaling and inhaling must be light, and ears and eyes are perceptive and 


bright. Spreading! vapor permeates,” and inside there is neither blockage> 
nor decay; thus the body is without affliction and calamity. The goal of dusk 
breathing: breathe deeply, long and slow, causing the ears to not hear; and 
when tranquil go to bed. The ethereal-spirit and earthly-spirit are at ease in 
the form; thus you can live long. When breathing at midnight: after 
awakening do not change from the sleeping posture; do it deeply and 
slowly, without exertion,’ and the six cavities all open. Make long duration 
your ideal. If you wish to make the spirit longlived, you must breathe with 
the skin’s webbed pattern. 

“The essence® of cultivating vapor is to exit from death and enter into 
life. With zest and gusto, let the taste suckle.® To fill the form with this is 
called concentrating essence. To cultivate vapor there is a norm; the task 
lies in accumulating essence. When essence reaches fullness, it invariably 
drains; and when essence 1s lost, 1t must be replenished. As for the time to 
replenish what drained, coordinate it with sleep. Exit and enter, thereby 
improving the skin’s webbed pattern.! When the firm and white is perfected 
inside, what ailment can occur? 

“If there is a calamity for that life, it is invariably because Yin essence 
leaks out; and the hundred vessels are clogged and derelict. Joy and anger 
are untimely, the person is ignorant of the great way, and the vapor of life 
departs from him. The vulgar man lives blindly, and then relies on shaman 
physicians. Before reaching middle age,’ his form invariably is buried 
young. To kill yourself by toiling at affairst is truly a grievous and 
sorrowful thing. 

“Wherever life and death lie, the penetrating gentleman controls it. By 
filling what lies below and enclosing essence, vapor does not leak out. 
When the heart controls death and life, who is defeated by them? Carefully 
hold it and do not lose it, and long life continues across ages. For 
continuous ages you are peaceful and joyous, and possess longevity. 

“Longevity is born of growth and accumulation. As for the fullness of 
that life: above it scans heaven and below it spreads over earth.! The person 
who is capable of it invariably becomes a spirit. Thus he is capable of 


achieving release of the form.? The person who perceives the great way 
skims the clouds as he moves. From Piled Blue-gem above,° like water 


flowing he can range far; like the dragon ascending he can rise high. Quick 


and untiring in strength [7] Wuchengzhao! [2] did not die. Wuchengzhao 
makes the four seasons his assistants and heaven and earth his constants. 


Wuchengzhao was born together with Yin and Yang. Yin and Yang do not 


die, and Wuchengzhao is coequal with them.” 


possesses the way is also like this.” 


The gentleman who 


MSVL.A.S (SS42-47) 


Yao asked Shun: “In Under-heaven what is most valuable?” 

Shun replied: “Life is most valuable.” 

Yao said: “How can life be cultivated?” 

Shun said: “Investigate Yin and Yang.” 

Yao said: “Man possesses nine apertures and twelve joints,’ each one 
situated in its place. Why is it that the Yin is born together with a man and 
yet departs ahead of the body?" 

Shun said: “When drinking and eating it is not used; it is not utilized for 
counseling and thinking.° Its name is avoided and its body concealed, yet it 
is employed very frequently with neither leniency nor ritual.! Thus while it 
is born together with the body, it dies ahead of the body.” 

Yao said: “How can it be cultivated?” 

Shun said: “You must cherish it and delight in it; instruct and counsel it; 
and give it drink and food. Make the prong at its tip? firm and strong, and 
employ it slackly. You must imbibe, but do not dispense;> you must be 
joyful, but do not allow emission. The stuff will accumulate and vapor 
grow. On reaching the age of one hundred, you will be more sterling than in 
the past.” 

Shun’s way for coitus with Yin and cultivating vapor. 


MSV1.A.6 (SS48-51, S41) 


Wangzi Qiaofu asked Ancestor Peng:* “Of man’s vapor, which is the 
most essential?” 

Ancestor Peng replied: “Of man’s vapor none can compare with penile 
essence.> When the penile vapor is clogged and blocked, the hundred 
vessels produce illness. When the penile vapor is not perfected, you cannot 


procreate. Thus longevity lies entirely with the penis. When the penis is 
secured and cherished, its simultaneous giving becomes an aid. 


“For this reason, at the first light of day! the person of the way spits on 
his hands and strokes his arms. He rubs the abdomen, following the Yin and 


following the Yang.” He must first spit out the stale, then suck in the penile 


vapor.> Let penetrating breathing be together with the penis; let drinking 
and eating be together with the penis. Drink and food consummate the 


penis, like nurturing the red infant.* When the red infant? is boisterous and 
brash and repeatedly becomes erect, be careful to not burden it with labor.® 


Then he can have lasting coitus’ and can travel distantly; thus he is able to 
have a lengthy longevity.” 


MSV1.A.7 (SS60-65) 


Thearch Pan Geng asked Wizen-faced Oldster:! “I have heard that the 
Master practices coitus with Yin to become strong, and sucks in heaven’s 
essence to achieve lengthy longevity. What might I undertake so that the 
way can be put into practice?” 

Wizen-faced Oldster replied: “Your lordship must prize that which is 
born together with the body and yet grows old ahead of the body.? The 
weak, it makes them strong; the short, it makes them tall; the poor, it 
guarantees them abundant provisions. The regimen involves both emptying 
and filling, and there is a precise procedure for cultivating it.° First, relax 
the limbs, straighten the spine, and flex the buttocks; second, spread the 
thighs, move the Yin,* and contract the anus;> third, draw the eyelashes 
together, do not listen, and suck in the vapor to fill the womb:;° fourth, 
contain the five tastes and drink that wellspring blossom;! fifth, the mass of 
essence all ascends, suck in the great illumination.” After reaching the fifth, 
stop. Essence and spirit grow daily more blissful.” 

Wizen-faced Oldster’s way for coitus with Yin and eating spirit vapor. 


MSVI1.A.8 (SS66—72, S40, S73) 


Yu asked Teacher Gui:? “I put forth the wisdom of my ears and eyes to 
order Under-heaven. Above, I made the submerged land level; below, I 


followed the course of the Jiang River and reached Kuaiji Mountain. I have 
spent ten years controlling the water; and now my four limbs are useless 
and my household is in disorder. How can they be put into order?” 

Teacher Gui replied: “As a rule, the mainstay for ordering government 
must begin from the body.? When blood and vapor ought to move yet do 
not move, this is called the calamity of blockage; and is something that 
controls the six extremities.° So, the continuity of vapor and blood and the 
meshing of muscles and vessels can- not be set aside and forgotten. As for 
the womb, dispense to it; as for the tastes, transmit them.! Guide it with the 
will, and use the regimen to move it. Were it not for the tastes there would 
be nothing filling the inside and making the joints grow. Were it not for the 
will there would be no means of knowing whether the inside is empty or 
full. Were it not for the regimen there would be no means to move the four 
limbs and to dispatch illness. Thus to awaken from sleep and pull Yin, this 
is called refining the muscles.” To first stretch and then curl, this is called 


refining the bones.? Movement and activity must be fitting; essence, thus, 
comes forth like a wellspring. By practicing this way, what age would not 
have perfect specimens?” 

Thereupon Yu drank fermented milk> and ate the five tastes. With the 
will he cultivated vapor. His eyes became bright and his ears perceptive; 
skin and hide glowed; the hundred vessels were fulland replete. The Yin 
then [1] born, thereby pacifying Queen Yao.! The household then was 
tranquil again. 

Teacher Gui’s way for cultivating spirit vapor. 


MSVI1.A.9 (SS74-93) 


Wen Zhi saw King Wei of Qi? King Wei asked him about the way: “The 
Deficient Man? has heard that the Master and Great Man* has broad 
knowledge of the way. Due to the sacrifices of the ancestral temple, the 
Deficient Man does not have the leisure to listen to all of it. I would like to 
hear the crux of the way in two or three words and no more.” 

Wen Zhi replied: “Your Servant’s practice of the way consists of three 


hundred fascicles,” but sleep is foremost.” 


King Wei said: “Let the Master elaborate; when engaging in sleep what 
should be eaten?” 


Wen Zhi replied: “Pure liquor and clumped jiu (leeks).’””° 
King Wei said: “Why does the Master advocate jiu (leeks)?” 


Wen Zhi replied: “When Lord Millet sowed and tilled,! the herb that 


lived a thousand years was jiu (leek) alone; thus, it was named for this.” It 
receives heaven’s vapor early, and its receipt of earth’s vapor is secure. 


Thus, those who are skittish, timid,> dispirited,* and frightened eat it and 
regain regular strength; those whose eyes do not see clearly eat it and regain 
regular brightness; those whose ears do not hear eat it and regain regular 
perceptivity. Eat it during the three months of spring and neither affliction 
nor illness arises; and muscle and bone grow ever stronger. For these 
reasons it is called king of the hundred herbs.” 

King Wei said: “Excellent. Why does the Master advocate liquor?” 


Wen Zhi replied: “Liquor is the vapor-essence of the five grains.> When 
it enters the inside it disperses and flows; when it enters the internal 


network® it penetrates and circulates. It permeates the internal network 
without the need for sleep. Thus it serves as the medium for the hundred 
drags.” 

King Wei said: “Excellent. But there is something that is not consistent 
with what the Master has stated. Now then, when jiu (leek) is offered for the 
spring-feast collation, why is it not together with liquor but always together 
with egg?”! 

Wen Zhi replied: “Also permissible. Now then, the chicken is a Yang 
creature; one that at the first light of day rouses the sense of hearing, with 
its head extended and feathers cocked. During the three ‘returned Yin’ 


months it is combined with jiu (leek).2 Thus, the person of the way eats it.” 
King Wei said: “Excellent. Why does the Master advocate sleep?” 
Wen Zhi replied: “Now then, sleep is not merely a matter that concerns 


living people. Ducks and geese, swans and sushuang,! earthworms,’ fish 
and turtles, and the whole horde of mobile creatures need to eat in order to 
live. And having eaten, they need to sleep in order to be perfected. Now 
then, sleep is what causes food to disintegrate and dissolve, and what 
disperses drags to flow through the form. The relation of sleep to eating is 
analogous to that of fire to metal. Thus, if for a single night you do not 
sleep, for a hundred days you do not recover. When food does not 


transform, you invariably become like a stuffed leather ball. This generates 
craving in the heart with clogging; and discomfort in the intestines with 
malaise. Thus, the person of the way reveres sleep.” 

King Wei said: “Excellent. The Deficient Man is habitually fond of 
drinking at sunset and continuing into the night; that is, if it does not cause 
sickness.” 

Wen Zhi replied: “There is no harm. By analogy it is like birds and 
beasts. Those that go to sleep early rise early; those that go to sleep late rise 
late.* Heaven receives light; earth receives darkness. The person of the way 
does no more than investigate the matter thoroughly. Now then, when 
eating vapor let it sink in and spread in blackness.°? At midnight [5] vapor, 
and bring it to the six extremities.| The six extremities are firm with 
essence, hence the inside is full and the outside even. Pustules and neck 
lumps have no place to lodge; not a single abscess appears. This is the 
culmination of the way.” 

King Wei said: “Excellent.” 


MSVIA.10 (SS94-101) 


Wang Qi saw King Zhao of Qin, who asked him about the way: “The 
Deficient Man has heard that the Guest? eats Yin to become active and 


strong, and sucks in vapor to achieve essence illumination.* What might the 
Deficient Man undertake so that longevity can be prolonged?” 
Wang Qi replied: “You must face the sun and moon and suck in the rays 


of their essence; eat song (pine) and bai (arbor-vitae);>? and drink running 


beasts’ wellspring blossom.® You can repel agedness and restore vigor, 
becoming lustrous and glowing. In the three summer months eliminate fire 


and use the sun to cook and boil.’ Then the spirit becomes keen, (the ears) 
perceptive, and (the eyes) bright. 

“The way of coitus with Yin uses stillness to become strong. Make the 
heart even like water; store the numinous dew inside.! Be relaxed in using 
the jade whip; do not let the heart be nervous and flurried. The five sounds 
arise in response, both the short and the long.? Suck in the spirit mist; drink 


that heavenly beverage. Bring it to the five depots, with the aim of storing 
it deeply. 


“Perform dragon breathing at dawn;° the vapor and form, then, become 


hard. {1} [5] nears water. Essence and vapor are congealed,° hardy, and long 
lasting. Spirit harmony is obtained inside; ethereal-spirit and earthly-spirit 
are gleaming [1]. The five depots become firm and white, their jade color 
having a renewed glow. Your longevity forms a triad with the sun and 
moon; and you become the blossom of Under-heaven.” 

King Zhao said: “Excellent.” 


Heavenly Teacher (tianshi % fifi) is a title by which the Yellow Thearch’s teacher Qi Bo 
lik {8 is known in the Huangdi neijing (see Suwen 1, 1.1b). The title occurs elsewhere in 
early literature; for example, the Yellow Thearch honors a sagacious youngster as 
Heavenly Teacher in Zhunangzi 24, 361. The person addressed as Heavenly Teacher in 
MSV1.A.1 is not known (Qi Bo is an extremely unlikely candidate). In Later Han religious 
Daoist movements the title tianshi (usually translated Celestial Master) acquired added 
significance (Seidel 1969: 74-84, 112-14). 

2The idea that the Yin element of the body—especially the male body—is most vulnerable 
to decay runs through the Mawangdui macrobiotic hygiene texts. Sexual cultivation is one, 
but not the only, way to ensure that the fullness of Yin is maintained (see Prolegoment, 
Section Four, “Body and Spirit’). 

3The Heavenly Teacher’s method of eating Yin is breath cultivation technique written in 
verse. 

4Disperse” translates guang J. | interpret the word like kuang W%, meaning “abandon, 
discard” (see Liishi chunqiu, 22. 287). The denotation of the term “three malignancies” 
(sanjiu = #) is not known. In MSVI.A.4 the “four malignancies” refer to four harmful 
vapors that must be avoided when practicing breath cultivation. Presumably anything 
harmful to physical and spiritual well-being constitutes a “malignancy.” 

“Evacuate” translates chul*thjad t}, which rhymes with gui/*gwjiad & (prize) in the 
final phrase. I follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, in reading wu/*?uk #2 as a 
phonetic loan for pu/*phuk #% (elemental stuff). The loan usage is confirmed by the use of 
HZ to write 4 in the first Mawangdui Laozi edition (MWD, vol. 1: 12; corresponding to 
Laozi, par. 28, in the received text). The interchange between a glottal/velar initial and a 
labial is unusual, but not unknown. For example, SW, 7B.17a, explains that ba/*priat /\ is 
the phonetic in xue/*gwit 7X. My punctuation differs from the “Transcription,” which fails 
to recognize the rhyming between chu/*tjkad and gui/*gwjiad. Pushi  # as a term for 
some kind of macrobiotic diet may be related to sushi % #, which refers to a diet of 
plants gathered from the wild in Mozi 6, 1.20, and other early sources. 

1 Beginning with “spirit wind” (shenfeng ## JB), much of the technique is presented in 
metaphorical language. The spirit wind seems to refer to a quality of breath that exists 
internally and is at the same time linked to the external atmosphere. It is activated by 


forcefully holding the breth—for “triply pound” see MSI.A.6—so that “nothing escapes.” 


Zhi t¥ (rack) is glossed in SW, 6A.47b, as a name for the vertical rack used for silkworm 
cultivation. I suspect that the “two racks” denote the ribcage. 

2The “five tones (wusheng H ®) being matched” signifies perfect harmony in the cosmos 
(see the use of the synonymous wuyin H & in Liishi chungiu, 3.33). I understand the birth 
of the spirit wind and the matching of the five tones to mean that there is consonance 
between the internal and external, and the person can begin to inhale external vapor. 
Wusheng and wuyin have another denotation in MSVI.A.3, 10; MSVI.B.6; and MSVII.B.15, 
20. There they refer to signs of arousal coming from the woman’s mouth during 
intercourse. 


3Having inhaled vapor through the nose, it is brought to the mouth. “Still” translates mei 


48, which as a noun refers to a wooden bit placed in the mouth to block unwanted speech 
(see Zhouli, 34.6a, and Zheng Xuan commentary). I understand “still it with the heart” to 
mean that the person subjects the vapor in the mouth to the “stilling device” of the heart 


Sifu &§ (four assistants) is well attested as a term for the ruler’s chief administrators; 
and also occurs in this sense in one of the writings preceding the second Mawangdui Laozi 
edition (MWD, vol. 1: 66). In MSVI.A.1 the term must be related to the heart’s function as 
the ruler of the body; and I identify the “four assistants” as the four limbs. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 5, interprets mei in the sense of “gather, collect”; giving the translation, 
“collect it (i.e. the vapor) in the heart.” The interpretation is grammatically acceptable, but 
the technique at this point focuses on vapor in the mouth that is in the process of being 
transformed into saliva and swallowed. In my judgment the technique uses the heart/ruler 
to effect this transformation in the mouth, whereas the collection of vapor in the heart 
seems out of place in the overall progression of the technique. 


4Dark winepot” translates xuanzun % BF, attested in Liishi chunqiu, 5.50, and glossed in 
the Gao You commentary as mingshui 49 2K (bright water; a name for a holy water used in 


worship). The synonymous xuanjiu % 74 (dark liquor) is described as the highest grade of 
mingshui in Liji, 26.7a, in a passage concerning various items appropriate for worshipping 
the shenming ## 5A (in this context not the physio-spiritual “spirit illumination,” but the 
glowing manifestation of the spirits of the other world). According to the Zheng Xuan 
commentary, the liquid is “water obtained from the moon using the Yin mirror (a metal pan 
in which moon dew condenses).” Although not attested as a physiological metaphor in 
received literature, it is clear that “dark winepot” denotes saliva in MSVI.A.1. This saliva is 
a purified concentrate produced inside the mouth from the inhaled vapor. A related term 
lingzun # #& (numinous winepot) occurs in MSVI.A.4. Saliva ingestion was regularly 
practiced in religious Daoist hygiene (Maspero 1981: 489-94; Needham 1954, vol. 5, part 
5: 150-51). 

There is an interesting parallel between the technique and religious worship, since the 
final result of swallowing the saliva is to “penetrate spirit illumination (shenming),” just as 
the final result of worship is communication with the shenming. The religious interaction 


between human and spirit worlds has become in macrobiotic hygiene an individualized 
internal transformation. 


'The dark winepot/saliva is swallowed, its taste sweet like liquor. The phrase OH 4% H 
“the mouth invariably finds the taste sweet” also occurs in Liishi chungiu, 3.26, in a 
passage related to dietetics (see the discussion in the Prolegomena, Section Four, 
“Philosophy and Macrobiotic Hygiene’). 

2For tui JB in the sense of “relaxed,” see Liji, 10.16a, and Zheng Xuan commentary. 
3MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” transcribes #, read as fu & (spread). Qiu Xigui argues 
that the graph is ##, read as zhuan ## (concentrate; 1992: 535). Li Xueqin (personal 
communication) suggests ##. Distinguishing between B and # in Qin and Han 
manuscripts is often difficult, and there is also the possibility of the scribe having 
erroneously written one when the other was intended. The word fu 3& best fits the context 
of MSVI.A.1, thus I follow Li Xuegqin’s transcription of the graph and the “Transcription” 
reading. 

4The term maomai 2% Ait (hair vessels) occurs in Guoyu, 17.8a, in a context where it seems 
to denote hair (hair perceived as fine thread-like extrusions of the body’s vessels). Swwen 
21, 7.2a, uses maomai in a more technical sense in a description of the circulation of vapor 
in the body; after the lungs distribute vapor to the skin and hair, the “hair vessels” transmit 
the vapor to a central cavity. While the concept of “hair vessels” in Suwen theories of vapor 
circulation cannot be applied directly to MSVI.A.1, it is evident that by “permeating the 
hair vessels” the vapor/saliva has been distributed to the outer limits of the body. 


5“Yin water” (Yin shui @ 7K) and “Yang blaze” (Yang fu B% i) are the complementary 
elements of water and fire in the body of the person practicing the technique, the latter 
evidently pre-existing as a kind of central forge and the former generated by the technique. 
According to the Duan Yucai commentary in SW, 10A.42b, fu is an orthographic variant of 
fu %, which refers to a conflagration. I have not found either term attested in received 
literature. Although their precise denotations are unknown, using the cooling Yin water to 
temper the Yang heat of the internal blaze is clearly the actualization of the Heavenly 
Teacher’s instruction to “consume Yin and secure Yang.” As physiological metaphors, 
Yang blaze and Yin water anticipate the alchemical imagery of religious Daoist hygiene. 


Having prepared the body according to the technique, the person now realizes the ultimate 
benefit: all food and drink brought into this revitalized body “enter as guests” (bin #), 
meaning that they provide the ideal nurture. It is possible that # should be read as shi B, 
giving the translation “drink and food fill the body.” Wanwu contains a clear case of scribal 
error in the drug name Janbin § #, which should be lanshi i B (eupatorium fruit; see 
Fuyang Han jian zhenglizu 1988: 37). Bin and shi fit the context in MSVI.A.1 equally well, 
making it difficult to judge whether scribal error has occurred. 

‘In my judgment fugi 4 # (doubly marvelous) adds embellishment to a recipe for 
“penetrating spirit illumination.” The compound gifang 4} (marvelous recipe) is attested 
in Shiji, 28.31b, in connection with occult arts. Ma Jixing interprets fugi to mean 


“recovering from irregularity” (1992: 877, n. 8); and Wei and Hu offer the interpretation 
“replenish Yang” (equating gi with Yang; 1992, vol. 2: 97, n. 25). 

2The concluding line serves as a title for the technique described by the Heavenly Teacher. 
The same formula occurs in MSVI.A.2, 3, 5, 7, 8. 


3Great Perfection *X AK is attested as both an epithet and proper name in early sources. 
Zhuangzi 20, 298, attributes a teaching to the “man of Great Perfection”; and Xinxu, 5.71, 
recounts that Yu & studied with Great Perfection. 

“The measuring worm (chihuo R #) is a caterpillar most often noticed for its movement 
—a contraction followed by a stretch that matches the ideal of gushen JH ‘ (curling and 
stretching) in macrobiotic hygiene (see MSVI.A.8). There is a measuring worm exercise in 
the Yinshu; and a measuring worm sexual position in MSVI.B.3 and MSVII.B.10 (see 
MSV1.B.3). Yanzi chungiu, 8.219, and Shuoyuan, 1.12b, record the same figurative use of 
the measuring worm’s diet as in MSVI.A.2. However, the that its body becomes yellow and 
dark green when it eats yellow and dark green things serves as an analogy for court 
sycophants (who “eat”, the ruler and become exactly like him) rather than to make the 
point that you are what you eat. 


“Wellspring blossom” translates guanying 52 3%. The term is attested in Guanzi 58, 
19.312, as a technical name for a type of high mountain with a wellspring at the summit. In 
MSVI1.A.7 quanying denotes an internal fluid (neither saliva nor semen) that the 
practitioner “drinks” in the course of cultivation. The usage indicates an analogy between 
human physiology and mountain topography. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, suggests 
that “running beasts’ wellspring blossom” refers to cow and sheep milk. While the 
identification is plausible (and horse might also be added to the list of milk-producing 
“running beasts”), I suspect that wellspring blossom may not be restricted to milk alone. 
Zhou and Xiao suggest that animal semen and decoctions of male animal genitals might 
also be included (1988: 370, n. 8); and animal saliva is not improbable. 


jie Yin # & (coitus with Yin) is a standard term for sexual intercourse in received 
literature. 


The jade whip is the penis (see MSIII.38). Eating eggs and the flesh of fowl to bolster 
Yang vitality is described in several recipes in MSSIII-IV; e.g. MSIII.11, 15, 17; and 
MSIV.4, 24. Crowing cock (mingxiong 4% #H£) appears to have a double reference to the 
rooster and to the male genitals. Rooster is the chief ingredient in MSHI. 11 for a food that 
increases a man’s endurance during sexual encounters. At the same time MSVI.A.6 teaches 
that the ideal diet combines eating with cultivating “penile vapor.” Thus the crowing cock’s 
essence may be that of the man’s own genitals, which the man cultivates while eating 
dickeybird egg to revitalize the jade whip. 


3] follow Ma J ixing (1992: 885, n. 1) in reading 24 as shi #, and interpreting it as the male 
genitals (member). The usage is attested in the Han period prophecy text Shangshu xingde 


fang t) & Fl & BX (Yasui and Nakamura 1971-92, vol. 2: 65). 
4T.e. the vagina. 


5“Roasted-wheat meal” translates feng $8, which refers to a form of giu # (roasted-grain 
meal) using wheat (see SW, 5B.34b, and Duan Yucai commentary). Receipes for bolstering 
Yang vitality that include roasted-grain meal are in MSIII.13, 17. 


The limp penis is often described as “dead.” Thus to “raise the dead” is to revitalize the 
penis. 


/The name Cao Ao & & is not attested in received literature. 
8 Hegi & 4A (conjoin vapor) refers to sexual intercourse; see MSIII.89. 


"The wusheng H ® (five tones) and the similar wuyin H # (five sounds) in MSVI.A.10 
refer to sounds made by the woman during intercourse. They are probably to be identified 
with the wuyin in MSVI.B.6 and MSVII.B.15, which refer to five signs of arousal coming 
from the woman’s mouth (mostly audible, but biting is included as one of the “sounds”’). 
MSIV.A.3 and MSVI.A.10 both portray the man as actively stimulating the woman to 
produce the “five tones/sounds,” which constitute positive evidence of the harmonization at 
work in sexual cultivation (similar to the harmonization of the “five tones” in the breath 
cultivation technique in MSVI.A.1). 


148 in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as shen {& (carefully). 


2«Jade closure” translates yubi 3 FA. The term is not attested in received literature. Bi, 
however, is a standard term for concentrating vapor and essence inside the body by 
“enclosing” them. In later religious Daoist hygiene this usually involved holding one’s 
breath according to a specified technique, followed by exhalation (Maspero 1981: 463, 
495). The same verbal usage if bi occurs in MSVI.A.4, which states: “By filling what lies 
below and enclosing essence (bi jing FA *4), vapor does not leak out.” The “jade closure” 
appears to be a physiological metaphor designating a place inside the body where vapor 
and essence are physiological metaphor designating a place inside the body where vapor 
and essence are enclosed. The term appears again in MSVII.B.3: “The matter of spirit 
illumination lies in what is enclosed (bi). Vigilantly control the jade closure, and spirit 
illumination will arrive.” As in MSVI.A.3, careful use of the jade closure to “enclose” 
facilitates the arrival of spirit illumination. In addition, both passages concern sexual 
cultivation as well as breath cultivation; thus there are two sources for the vapor and 
essence being enclosed inside the body. Wei and Hu compare the “jade closure” to the 
guan & (barrier; 1992, vol.2: 102, n. 4). Guan is attested in Shenjian 3, 17, as a term for an 
internal barrier located near the navel where Han-time practitioners of macrobiotic hygiene 
stored vapor and essence; and this meaning of guan entered the terminology of religious 
Daoist physiology (Maspero 1981: 491). I agree that the idea of the “jade closure” may be 
similar to the later-attested “barrier,” and that it is probably in the abdominal region, but I 
would refrain from identifying the former exactly with the latter. It is also possible that the 
“yade closure” is not an anatomical term, but rather designates the act of “enclosing 
vapor/essence.” To “employ the jade closure” might then mean to practice the technique of 
either holding the breath or enclosing vapor in some other fashion (this is the interpretation 
in Ma Jixing 1992: 890, n. 2). 


31 read bi/*pjik HE as bi B, glossed in SW, 8A.62a, as “fold clothing” (the use of the 
former graph in the sense of the latter is also attested in Han sources). The word is not 
attested in a physiological denotation, but I suspect that the extended meaning “enfold” is 
similar to bi/pid FA (enclose; for which it cannot be a phonetic loan). Bi FF might also be 
understood in its sense of “wall, embankment” (as in biyong k¥ EE, the “moated enclosure” 
in the ideal plan of a royal capital) to refer to the enclosing function of the jade closure. 
Wei and Hu understand bi in the sense of “open”; giving the translation, “the jade closure 
open” (1992, vol.2: 102, n. 5). However, this meaning does not best fit the context of 
MSV1.A.3 or MSVI.B.3, which both focus on an act of “enclosing” that causes vapor and 
essence to accumulate and spirit illumination to arrive. 


lYuguan 3% & (jade wellspring) occurs again in association with the jade closure, breath 
cultivation, and sexual cultivation in MSVII.B.3. In religious Daoist hygiene yuquan is 
sometimes identified as the pool of saliva beneath the tongue and sometimes as the bao fd 
(the bladder or a place where essence is stored; see the Liangqiuzi commentary to the 
Huangting neijing jing in Yunji gigian, 11.17a and 12.20a). Zhenjiu jiayi jing, 3.34b, gives 
yuquan as another name for zhongji -F #& (inner bourne), which it identifies as the chief 
acupuncture point associated with the bladder (see MSVI.B.8 for other denotations of 
zhongji). Based on the location of the jade wellspring inside the jade closure and the later 
identifications, I would identify the jade wellspring in MSVI.A.3 as a reservoir in the 
abdominal region where vapor and essence are stored. “Upsetting” the jade wellspring 
would result in the loss of vapor and essence. 

2The reference to “staying the heart” is reminiscent of Guanzi 49, 16.270: “When a stable 
heart is situated inside, the ears and eyes are perceptive and bright; the four limbs are firm 
and solid; and you can be an abode for essence.” The role of the heart (in the form of the 
will) in overseeing the body’s needs is mentioned in MSVI.A.8. 

3“ Arrival” (zhi 2) refers to thrusting the penis inside the vagina. Parallels in MSVI.B.2, 
and MSVII.B.3 refers to thrusting the penis as “movement” (dong #) ). According to 
MSYVI1.B.2, ten thrusts constitute one movement and there are ten movements for a total of 
one hundred thrusts. For every movement (ten thrusts) through the tenth (one hundred 
thrusts) that the man prolongs intercourse without ejaculating the benefits of sexual 
cultivation grow ever greater. The parallel in MSVII.B.3 concludes the passage concerning 
the jade closure, just as the listing of nine “arrivals” concludes Cao Ao’s teaching. 

41.e. the voice has beauty and clarity. 

Te. vapor passes freely through the vessels. 

'The Liexian zhuan identifies Rong Cheng & f& as the Yellow Thearch’s teacher; and 
describes his mastery of the full range of macrobiotic hygiene (Kaltenmark 1953: 55-58). 
Rong Cheng’s role as a patron of sexual cultivation is attested in the book Rong Cheng Yin 
dao & FX 2 iB (Rong Cheng’s way of Yin), whose title is recorded in Hanshu, 30.80b. 

2 Liuxing 8 Fl (flow into the form) is the term for the first month of gestation in MSV.3. 
The Yellow Thearch is asking how intercourse and conception lead to the production of a 


life. 


3The description of the vapor of earth is reminiscent of a passage in the /Yijing, 
“Xicizhuan,” 8.6a: “When coldness goes, heat comes; when heat goes, coldness comes. 
Cold and hot succeed one another and the year is thereby completed.” For the use of xianyi 


Bi FS in the sense of “precipitous and gentle (terrain),” see Shiji, 71.8a; for xiangqu #A BX 
in the sense of “complement one another,” see Yijing, 8.14b. 


+“The person of the way” (daozhe 34 #) is mentioned again in MSVI.A.6 and MSVLA.9. 
Presumably the way is the “way of macrobiotic hygiene.” At the same time, the concept of 
Way as the ultimate quiddity was already accepted doctrine in the third century B.C., 
giving rise to a new form of cosmo-political thought. In referring to the daozhe there is a 
connotation of universality that extends beyond macrobiotic hygiene. The ability to achieve 


universality is the reason for ranking the person of the way above the sage (sheng B). 


! Huainanzi often uses “formless” (wuxing #% FZ) as an epithet for Way or One (vi —). For 
example, Huainanzi, 1.10: “Now then, the formless is the great ancestor of creatures”; and 
1. 11: “The term ‘formless’ refers to One; and One means that it is something without peer 
in Under-heaven.” Huainanzi, 7.104, describes the person who cultivates the Way as 
“bodiless” (wuti #£ #2) as well as formless: “When moving he is formless; when still he is 
bodiless” (according to the Gao Yu commentary, “being formless and bodiless is the 
manner of Way’). Guanzi 49, 16.272, attests to the notion of Way as “signless” (wuzheng 
f® 41): “It is ever so that when a person is born heaven puts forth the essence and earth 
puts forth the form, and that these are conjoined to make the person. If harmonized, birth 
occurs; if not harmonized, it does not. Examining the way of harmonization, the essence is 
not visible and the signs (zheng) are not manifest: “And Guanzi 49, 16.269, provides the 
oldest statement of obtaining Way as the key to life: “(Way) is something that when people 
lose it, they die; and when they obtain it, they live.” 


2The locus classicus for zhuan #@ in the sense of “concentrate (vapor/essence)” is Guanzi 
49, 16.271: “Concentrate vapor spirit-like, and store the myriad creatures in their entirety.” 
Guanzi 49, 16.270 is the source of the wellspring as a physiological metaphor: “When 
essence is stored it gives birth of itself. The outside is peaceful and flourishing; inside it is 
deposited to form a wellspring source. Flood-like, harmonious, and even, it becomes a 
deep pool of vapor. When the pool does not go dry, the four limbs are solid; when the 
wellspring is not exhausted, the nine apertures penetrate.” 


3The locus classicus for “sweet dew” (ganlu 4 #2) is Laozi, par. 32 (MWD, vol. 1: 123): 
“Heaven and earth conjoin and send down sweet dew.” Rong Cheng’s teaching 
demonstrates the incorporation of sweet dew into breath cultivation terminology. I suspect 
that sweet dew refers to a particular form of inhaled vapor (compare the “spirit wind” in 
MSYV1.A.1). Once the sweet dew accumulates, saliva forms—teferred to as the “blue-gem 
wellspring” (vaoquan #2 &) and the “numinous winepot” (Jingzun # &). The “numinous 
winepot” is synonymous with the “dark winepot” in MSVI.A.1. The “blue-gem well- 
spring” suggests the “blue-gem pool” (vaochi #§ 31) at Mount Kunlun B= # where the 
Queen Mother of the West exchanged a toast with King Mu of the Zhou (Mu tianzi zhuan, 


3.1a). Tang Daoist adepts also associated the mythical geography of Kunlun with breath 


cultivation. Schafer explains the use of the term Dijin @ % (cyan exudates) to denote 
saliva as an allusion to the blue-gem pool at Kunlun (1981: 405, n. 110). 


41 understand su #8 (habitual) in the sense of good habits that are treated as norms and 
regularly cultivated (see SW, 8A.23b, and Duan Yucai commentary). 


Since “flowing into the form” is what occurs during the first month of gestation, for 
breath cultivation to result in “spirit flowing into the form” suggests a kind of rebirth. 


For cold and warm to be tranquilly (an #) generated suggests the natural alternation 
between cold and hot that is characteristic of the vapor of earth (see above). MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription” understands an as an interrogative, giving the translation “how would cold 
and warm occur.” In my judgment the notion of cold and warm as pathogenic conditions is 
improbable in the present context. 


ILe. old vapor must be voided from the body at night in preparation for inhaling new vapor 
at dawn. The passage on “dawn breathing” below similarly describes “daily exhausting 
stale vapor” and “daily replenishing new vapor.” I suspect that the technique involves a 
nighttime exhalation exercise followed by a morning inhalation exercise. Rong Cheng’s 
teaching anticipates religious Daoist hygiene, which divides the day into periods of 
daytime “living vapor” and nighttime “dead vaor’—daytime being defined either as 
sunrise to sunset or as midnight to noon. Breath cultivation should only be practiced during 
the time of “living vapor’ (Maspero 1981: 500-501). Rong Cheng’s teaching also 
exemplifies the slogan “spit out the old and ingest the new” associated with macrobiotic 
hygiene in Zhuangzi 15, 237. 

2The nine apertures are the mouth, ears, eyes, nostrils, genitals, and anus. The six cavities 
(liufu 7\ BAF) are identified in Suwen 4, 1.16a, as: gall bladder, stomach, large intestine, 
small intestine, bladder, and “triple burner” (sanjiao = #&; the only cavity that is more a 
theoretical construct than a readily identifiable part of the body). The Swwen classifies the 
six cavities as Yang, complementing the five depots (wuzang; liver, heart, spleen, lung, 
kidney) which are Yin. There is no evidence in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts of the 
physiological theories involving depots and cavities that are detailed in the Huangdi 
neijing. And while the “triple burner” is also attested in Shiji, 105.5b, it is doubtful that it is 
one of the six cavities in the Mawangdui manuscripts. A quotation from the Hanshi 
waizhuan in Taiping yulan, 363.2b, gives “gullet” as the sixth cavity instead of “triple 
burner.” 

3The four vapors to be avoided are the same vapors described in MSII.A. 

41 read 3 as liang PA (dual); and I identify the “dual-entry doorway” (guiliang FH MW) as 
the nostrils. SW, 12A.8a, glosses gui as follows: “It is a doorway that stands singly. The top 
is round and the bottom square, like the shape of the gui = (jade tablet).” The nostrils 
constitute a pair of single-entry doorways of the same shape, hence the physiological 
metaphor guiliang. In addition, the etymological analysis of Jiang (originally written 4) in 
SW, 7B.39a—b, suggests that the graph itself might be seen to depict the nose: “It is 


composed of J] (the cover), of M (two points of entry), and of | (the divider between the 
two points of entry).” Received sources indicate that vapor is supposed to be inhaled 
through the nose during breath cultivation, and supply other metaphors for the nostrils. 
According to the “Heshang gong” commentary to Laozi, par. 10, the term tianmen K P4 
(heaven gate) refers both to the entrance to heaven and to the nostrils (Daode zhening zhu, 
1.8a). For the role of the nose in religious Daosit breath cultivation, see Maspero 1981: 
491-94. 


1% in MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as %, an unattested graph. I 
read it as ao #X glossed in SW, 6B.2b, with you i (travel, drift, spread). 


2“Permeates” translates yinyin & FB. For use of the compound in the sense of “pervasive” 
(literally, something that “overshadows” everything else), see Hanshu, 22.20b. 


3“Blockage” translates hui #, based on the gloss in Guangya, 2B.6b. 


434, in MWD, vol.4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as #4 and read as shi #, in the 
sense of “exert.” 


This is one of the rare occasions when jing *% means the “essential thing” rather than 
physio-spiritual essence. 

6T read mi/*miad Y as a phonetic loan for wei/*mjad W% (taste). Nou ¥X is glossed as 
“suckle” in SW, 14B.25a. 


The same hygienic principle of replenishment is enunciated in the Maishu: “When the 
vessels are brimful, drain them; when empty, fill them; when still, stay in attendance on 
them” (MSSW: 74). The passage in MSVI.A.4 is also reminiscent of Suwwen 17, 5.3b: 
“When replenishing and draining do not fail to be as one with heaven and earth. To grasp 
the nature of One is to know death and life. Therefore, tones conjoin with the Five Sounds, 
colors conjoin with the Five Agents, and the vessels conjoin with Yin and Yang.” 


8The end of the sentence coincides with the bottom of $39. $40 is clearly misplaced in 
MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” and I follow Qiu Xigui in moving S40 to MSVI.A.8 
between S72 and S73 where the text fits the context perfectly (1992: 525-27). I further 
agree with Qiu that the text of S41 does not connect well with S39 as the conclusion to 
MSYVI1.A.4. Based on consideration of the overall content of MSVI.A.4, to follow S51 as 
the conclusion to MSVI.A.6. Although not noted by Qiu, there is a parallel to his 
rearranged text of MSVI.A.4 in MSVII.B.3 that adds support to his argument. The parallel 
begins with the exact statement concerning cultivation give above: “The task lies in 
accumulating essence”; continue with a similar discussion of the need to drain and 
replenish essence; and proceeds to a description of sexual cultivation that includes the 
instruction to “lightly exit and lightly enter” (referring to the penis in the vagina). The 
instruction to “coordinate (replenishment) with sleep” at the bottom of S39 followed by 
“exit and enter” at the top of S52 makes the same transition to a description of sexual 
cultivation. In addition, S41 appears to provide a satisfactory conclusion to MSVI.A.6. 
Although the basis for the rearrangement is contextual, the diagram of the original 
positions of the bamboo slips when the manuscript was first excavated (in MWD, vol. 4: 
152) does not defintely prove the sequence of the slips in MWD, vol. 4, nor does it 


disprove Qiu’s rearrangement. It is also possible that the manuscript as excavated is 
defective, that a slip or slips with text belonging to MSVI.A.4 or MSVI.A.6 were missing 
when the bound manuscript was put into the tomb. Qiu himself regards his rearrangement 
of the slips as tentative, but superior to MWD, vol. 4; and I accept the rearrangement with 
same sense of caution. 

1% in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as zou 2, read as zou 
(skin’s webbed pattern). The top part of the original graph is indistinct and may have been 
miswritten by the scribe, but the graph itself is clearly not 3 (and is very close to the 
writing of zou in S38). 

2MSVL.A.10 describes the five depots as “becoming firm and white, their jade color having 
a renewed glow.” The meaning in MSVI.A.4 must be similar, referring to the jade-like 
condition of the body resulting from the cultivation of vapor and essence. 

33% + in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as weiban 7 + (not yet 
half; referring to age). 

4Toil at affairs” translates songshi 48 #. 1 follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 8, in 
reading song as yong JB, whose interchangeability is attested in Yili, 16.4a, and Zheng 
Xuan commentary. I understand yong as glossed in Erya, 2.3b: “toil (lao # ).” The 
synonymous compound laoshi 4 occurs in Shiji, 105.21a, where the physician Chunyu 
Yi warns a patient to not “toil at laborious affairs (6 2 3).” 

'The expression of universality in this sentence is reminiscent of language in the writings 
that precede the second Mawangdui Laozi edition, as well as language in Guanzi and 
Huainanzi. MWD, vol. 1: 72, has the sentence: “The explication of One scans(cha 3% ) 
heaven and earth.” The parallel in Huainanzi, 1.12, is: “The explication of One reaches(ji 
B& ) heaven and earth.” Both sentences are anticipated in Guanzi 49, 16.270: “The 
explication of One Word, above scans(cha) heaven and below extends to earth.” Replace 
“One Word” with “life” and we have the sentence in MSVI.A.4. 

“Release of the form” translates xingjie F% ##. The term is attested in Shiji, 28.10b, in a 
passage concerning occult specialists from the region of Yan who arrived at the court of the 
First Qin Thearch with recipes for “the way of transcendence(xiandao f& 38)” as well as 
“release of the form and fluxing transformation(xingjie xiaohua Fé ff $8 1t).” The 
commentary cites Fu Qian AK B (second century A.D.), who equates xingjie with shijie F 
fi (release of the corpse). Shijie is best known in connection with religious Daoism. For 
the Daoist believer, shijie marked the moment when a new, immortal physique was 
perfected and the mortal body sloughed off, leaving behind a husk-like corpse (or an object 
such as a sword or staff) as evidence of the adept’s achievement of shijie (Maspero 1981: 
445-48). 

While xingjie and shijie are surely related, it is evident that xingjie in MSVI.A.4 does not 
represent the identical concept as shijie in religious Daoism. The occurrence of xingjie in 
MSVI.A.4 along with the references to “becoming a spirit” above and rising “like the 
dragon” below suggest cross-influences between the medical tradition of macrobiotic 


hygiene and the xian-cult, but I am uncertain what the nature of the influences is (see 
Prolegomena, Section Four, “Body and Spirit’). 

3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 10, reads EE as jun/*kwjian EZ, which it identifies as a 
phonetic loan for gun/*gwjian #¥ (the loan usage is attested in Zuozhuan, Zhao 5, 43.6b). 
The name Piled Blue-gem (qunyao # ¥#£) is similar to the Piled Jade Mountain # % Z 
Ll} mentioned in Mu tianzi zhuan, 2.4a, as the domain of Rong Cheng where Mu stops on 
his westward journey to the land of the Queen Mother of the West. While there is no 
evidence that Piled Blue-gem is another name for Piled Jade Mountain, the identification is 
plausible and adds to contextual evidence for making SS52—59 part of Rong Cheng’s 
teaching in MSVI.A.4. Alternatively, Jade Mountain & | is identified as the dwelling 
place of the Queen Mother of the West in Shanhaijittg; 2.19a. It is also possible that Piled 
Blue-gem alludes to the Blue-gem Pool at Kunlun Mountain where Mu met the Queen 
Mother of the West (see above). 

l MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 11, identifies the name Wuchengzhao MA RK #4 with 
Wuchengzhao 4 Ae AA. According to Xunzi 27, 19.323, the latter was Shun’s teacher. 
Hanshu, 30.81a, records the Wuchengzi Yin dao #§ FR ~ RE i@ (Wuchengzi’s way of Yin) 
among books on sexual cultivation; and this same Wuchengzi laer gained prominence in 
religious Daoism. If the “Transcription” identification is accepted, one might then question 
whether the mention of Shun’s teacher in a dialogue between the Yellow Thearch and Rong 
Cheng constitutes historical anachronism (assuming, that is, that the chronology of figures 
in old legends was a settled issue by the third century B.C.); which could cast doubt on the 
rearrangement of SS52—59 (there is less of a problem in MSVI.A.6, since tradition places 
Pengzu in historical proximity to Shun). In my judgement anachronism is not a significant 
issue. I am also skeptical of the “Transcription” identification. Zhuangzi 14,219, mentions 
a Wuxiantiao MA fat 48, who imparts cosmological wisdom. fat in the Zhuangzi version of 
the name is probably to be equated with & in MSVI.A.4, providing a second possible 
referent for the name (I disagree with the Zhuangzi commentaries which identify 
Wuxiantiao as the shaman Wuxian M&A Jat, who is credited with the invention of divination). 
All three names may have some connection in legends that are only imperfectly recorded in 
Warring states philosophical texts. 


The idea of immortality expressed here is discussed in the Prolegomena, Section Four, 
“Body and Spirit.” 

31 follow the interpretation of the twelve joins in the Yang Shangshan commentary in TJaisu 
3.26: “The four limbs each have three large joints” (i.e. ankle, knee, hip, wrist, elbow, and 
shoulder). The Wang Bing commentary in Suwen 3, 1.9b, identifies the twelve joints as the 
twelve vessels, but this denotation is clearly inapplicable to the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts, which describe only eleven vessels. 

“The Yin refers to the penis as the chief Yin component of the body. Given that Yin vitality 
of the body depends above all on the care of the penis, Yao is requesting instruction on 
how to prevent its early demise. A parallel passage occurs in MSVII.B.1. 


>MSV1.A.6 offers further discussion of the necessity of including the penis and its vitality 
in an overall hygienic regimen. 

1 Perhaps kuanli &%& Wt should be read as compound meaning “lenient ritual” similar to 
kuanzheng & BX (lenient government) in Zuozhuan, Zhuang 22, 9.12b. 

21 follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, in reading 4 as cui #4. The scribe probably 
erred in writing XX instead of 44. Cui should be understood as cui %, in the sense of the tip 
of a peak (see SW, 9B.5b, and Duan Yucai commentary). In MSVI.A.5 the word serves as a 
euphemism for the head of the penis, hence my translation “prong.” Cui/(dzjad also puns 
with zui/(tsuod f&, which refers to the genitals or penis (see MSVI.A.6). 


31.e. the man should absorb the woman’s essence during intercourse without releasing any 
of his own. 


*Ancestor Peng # 48 as a legendary figure in Warring States macrobiotic hygiene is 
discussed in the Prolegomena, Section Four, “Intellectual Background.” MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, identifies the name Wangzi Qiaofu = f 19 Rt with Wangzi Qiao = 
 #&, the legendary xian-cult adept (see Prolegomena, Section Four, “Intellectual 
Background”’). I would treat the identification as an unverified as an unverified probability 
rather than a proven fact. 


>] follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading 38 as zui Mf, referring to the genitals or 
penis (see MSI.E.134). MSVI.A.6 concerns the need to cultivate the vapor and essence of 
the penis by various means other than sexual intercourse. The conclusion does not that 
proper cultivation of the vitality of the penis permits “lasting coitus.” 


l“First light of day” translates faming #89, which occurs again in MSVI.A.9 describing 
the time when the rooster crows. The term is attested in Shuoyuan, 18.6b, as the name for 
the call made by the mythical feng JAl bird at dawn (there are three other names for the call 
of the feng in the daytime, while in flight, and while perching). According to SW, 4A.40a, 
faming is one of the five spirit birds, and is associated with the east (the feng is the bird of 
the center). See Chen Mengjia 1965: 122, for other Han terms denoting the break of day in 
which ming is the second member of the compound. 


2Yin and Yang refer to inner and outer surface on the body. According to Suwen 4, 1.16a— 
b, the abdomen is Yin and the back is Yang. Perhaps the rubbing motion in MSVI.A.6 
moves between the abdomen and the back. However, I suspect that the person is supposed 
to stroke in a circular motion from the center of the abdomen (the Yin inner part) towards 
the edges (the Yang outer part). 

3Fjecting stale vapor is discussed in MSVI.A.4. Perhaps sucking in penile vapor is related 
to the practice of contracting the anus described in MSVI.A.7. 

“The locus classicus for the “red infant” (chizi Ik F; i.e. the newborn infact) is Laozi, par. 
55, which also refers to the infant’s sexual potency: “The fact that without knowing of the 
conjoining of female and male its penis (zui #@) rises is the culmination of essence” 
(MWD, vol. 1: 105). Comparing the cultivation of the penis to nurturing the red infant 
suggest an analogy between macrobiotic hygiene and infact care—or, as I think is more 


likely, gestation. The analogy becomes a reality in the following sentence which uses “red 
infant” as a euphemism for the penis. In religious Daoist hygiene, “nurturing the red 
infant” refers to the inner cultivation of a perfected being through a process equivalent to 
gestation. Six Dynasties Daoist sources locate the red infant in the “cinnabar field” 
(dantian + 4) by the navel, which functions as the womb (Schipper 1978: 370-71). The 
cultivation of the red infant/penis is not equivalent to the Daoist cultivation of the red 
infant/perfected being. But the idea of gestation prominent in the Daoist sources must also 
be present in MSVI.A.6 (the idea of cultivation as gestation is also evident in MSVI.A.7). 
Here referring to the penis itself. 

The injunction “be careful to not” marks the bottom of S51, followed at the top of S41 by 
the compound yaoshi ff, which is a standard compound meaning “corvée lanor” in Han 
sources (see, for example, shiji, 7.12b). The idea that the penis should not be “burdened 
with labor” paralles the idea in MSVI.A.5 that the penis is too often “employed without 
leniency.” 

7X in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as jiao 3€ (coitus). 

lO; % is glossed in SW, 8A.68a, as “face of an old man that looks frozen and blackened 
like refuse,” hence my translation “wizen-faced.” The Wizen-faced Oldster % % is not 
attested in received literature. Pan Geng 8§ B reigned in the middle years of the Shang 
period. The book Tang Pan Geng Yin dao % % BR & i (Way of Yin of Tang and Pan 
Geng) in Hanshu, 30.8 1a, indicates his association with sexual cultivation. 

*L.e. the penis (as in MSVI.A.5). 

3The five part procedure described below is similar to the description of the “eight 
benefits” in MSVII.B.7. The “eight benefits” are eight ways to cultivate the vapor and 
essence associated with the genitals, some of them involving sexual intercourse. MSVI.A.7 
differs in that the Wizen-faced Oldster appears to be describing a single technique in five 
linked stages, from “relaxing the limbs” to “sucking in the great illumination.” The 
technique seems to accompany sexual intercourse, but it may also be accomplished without 
intercourse, as suggested by the concluding sentence that labels MSVI.A.7 the “Wizen- 
faced Oldster’s way for coitus with Yin and eating spirit vapor.” 

+Presumably the Yin refers to the penis. “Move the Yin’suggests sexual stimulation, but 
assuming that the technique is not solely a method for intercourse some form of exercise 
may also be intended (like “pulling Yin” in MSVI.A.8). 

‘For zhou JN in the sense of “anus,” see MSI.E.153. Instead of suo #8 (contract), 
MSVIL.B.7 uses the verb xi H 3 (suck in). Ishinp6, 28.22b, recommends “contracting the 
lower region” to help stabilize the essence being generated during intercourse so that it is 
not lost by ejaculation of semen. The use of anal constriction in both coital and non-coital 
cultivation techniques is discussed in the Prolegomena, Section Four, “Techniques.” 


The person concentrates meditatively. I read Jiu/*lidgw 'M as a phonetic loan for 


bao/*pragw i (womb, uterus), which I understand to mean a “womb-like organ” where 
men as well as women store vapor and essence. The word occurs again in MSVI.A.8 in a 


passage that alludes to the third and fourth stages of the technique in MSVI.A.7. fa 
pronounced pao also denotes the bladder (written FE in SW, 4B.22b), but in my judgment 


the bladder—even though it is a receptacle for water—is not the referent of liu/bao (pao FF 
occurs in MSI.E.95 and MSI.E. 101 denoting the bladder). Two Suwen passages support the 
identification of bao as an organ possessed by men and women in early physiological 
theory. Suwen 37, 10.10a, notes that “when the womb (bao) transfers heat to the bladder 
(pangguang fig Bi), there is urine retention and bloody urine.” According to the Wang 
Bing commentary, “the bladder is the cavity for fluids; the womb oversees receiving and 
injecting.” Suwen 48, 13.8a, attributes a certain morbid condition of the vessels to 
insufficient transmission of “womb essence,” and Wang Bing notes that “the womb vessel 
is attached to the kidney.” Other occurrences of bao in the Huangdi neijing denote the 
uterus, although it is possible that some of the statements concerning the bao are applicable 
to male as well as female anatomy. Nanjing, 3.30b, is the earliest source to distinguish 


between the left kidney, which it identifies as the location of the depot named shen & (also 
a water receptacle), and the right kidney, which is the organ where vapor and essence are 


stored: “The right one is the gate of life (mingmen tm F4). The gate of life is the place 
where all spirit essence lodges, and where the original vapor is attached. Thus the man 
stores essence in it and the woman attaches it to the womb (bao)” (cf. Unschuld 1986b: 
382). The Nanjing passage appears to resolve ambiguity in the Huangdi neijing concerning 
the function of the two kidneys as well as the status of the bao: the latter is a female organ 
subordinated to the right kidney which is the gate of life proper. I think that /iu/bao in the 
Mawangdui manuscripts serves the function of what the Nanjing calls the mingmen (and 
the lack of references in the manuscripts to the kidney as a place for storing vapor and 
essence is probably because this function is performed by the bao). Significantly, MSVI.B.I 
identifies the place where a man sends the essence generated during sexual intercourse as 
the zong- men FR PA (progenitive gate); and the same place is called xwemen M1 F4 (blood 
gate) in MSVII.B.13. I suspect that both terms are related to the later mingmen; and I would 
argue for associating them with bao in MSVI.A.7—8. Although my interpretation of the 
manuscript evidence is contextual and circumstantial, I believe that it is sufficient to 
support my speculation that early macrobiotic hygiene theory included the idea that men as 
well as women possessed a womb/progenitive gate. 

Religious Daoist hygiene makes a similar correlation between the bao and the mingmen 
—which is situated at the navel (the terminus of the life-cord of birth). For example, the 
Lingshu ziwen, 1.11b—12a, provides the following identifications: “The gate of life 
(mingmen) is the navel. The dark barrier (cuanguan & §) is the passageway to the womb 
(bao) and intestines from the original time of birth. Within it there is a palace of life.... To 
replenish the fetus and return to the womb, at sunset first enclose vapor, breathing twenty- 
four times....” Robinet 1984, vol. 2: 109-110, dates this text to the original Shangqing 
revelations in the fourth century A.D. I am grateful to Stephen Bokenkamp for drawing my 
attention to this example of the pairing of bao and mingmen. For additional discussion of 
the significance of gestation as a model for breath cultivation and sexual cultivation in 
religious Daoist hygiene, see Schipper 1978: 370—71. The occurrence of /iu/bao and the 


references to “nurturing the red infant” in MSVI.A.6 indicate that the idea of gestation was 
already part of early macrobiotic hygiene. 

Other arguments have been made for the identification of Jin A &. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,”n. 3, proposes reading the graph as nao/*nagw A ff (brain). In Han texts 
examples of rhyming between Old Chinese *-agw and *-agw are common (Luo and Zhou 
1958: 19). Thus an argument that /iu/*/jagw is a loan for nao/*nagw is phonologically 
tenable. I am not persuaded by Ma Jixing’s claim that A & is a scribal error for A & 
(1992: 937, n. 4). The flaw in the argument is, in my judgment, the a priori assumption that 
the passage concerns the later sexual technique of “returning the essence to replenish the 


brain” (huanjing bunao i *& 46 Af); thus the graph in question must be the word for 
brain. The sequence of the technique itself belies this speculation. In the later technique, 
“replenishing the brain” culminates sexual cultivation. In MSVI.A.7 “filling the Jiu” occurs 
in the third stage, and cultivation (which may be non-coital as well as coital) culminates in 
the fifth stage when the “essence ascends.” “Filling the /iu” as the third stage in MSVI.A.7 
cannot be equated with “replenishing the brain.” Matters related to the culmination of 
sexual cultivation in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts are discussed in the 
Prolegomena, Section Four, “Techniques.”At present the earliest attestation of huanjing 
bunao is ca. second century A.D., in the “Xianger” commentary to Laozi, par. 9, which 
condemns the practice of “lying with women without ejaculating, thinking to return the 
essence and replenish the brain” (Rao Zongyi 1991: 11). Based on a quotation in the Hou 
Hanshu, it has been argued that bunao occurred in the original version of the Liexian zhuan 
account of Rong Cheng; but Kaltenmark 1953: 58, correctly notes that the bunao reference 
belongs to the commentary and not to the text of the Liexian zhuan. 

Ishida proposes identifying /iu/*/jagw as the male genitals by reading it as a phonetic 
loan for gao/*kegw & (testicle; 1991: 15). The phonological probability of the loan is 
good, but “sucking in vapor to fill the testicles/genitals” is an unlikely interpretation of the 
text. 


l“Wellspring blossom” is obviously an internally produced fluid, unlike the “running 
beasts’ wellspring blossom” in MSVI.A.2 and 10. 


2See the parallel in MSVI.B.1 which also describes the ascent of essence. 


3 Teacher Gui Ei 3% is not attested in received literature. Yu a discusses sexual cultivation 
with court ladies in MSTII.89. 


“Descriptions of Yu’s labors to tame the flood waters occur in numerous pre-Han sources, 
including the physical impairments that serve as the rationale for the Pace of Yu in the Shizi 
(see MSI.E.60). Shiji, 2.26a, identifies Kuaiji & 48 as the mountain in the southeast where 
Yu convened his lords and then died. “Order” translates zhi 34, elsewhere translated as 
“cultivate.” Yu is asking how to restore his health and bring order to his household 


simultaneously. 
SLe. to “order” (zhi) the state a ruler must “cultivate” (zhi) his body. 


SLiuji 7\ *& (six extremities) refers to the four directions as well as up and down in 


Zhuangzi 7,132. In MSVI.A.9, liuji appears to be equivalent to liumo 7\ AR in MSIII.70, 
denoting the four limbs as well as the genital and anal regions. To say that the “calamity of 
blockage controls (zong FR) the six extremities” means that when stagnation of blood and 
vapor causes internal blockage, this morbid condition affects the entire body (and by 
extension, the entire state). MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, proposes a different 
meaning for /iuwji in MSVI.A.8, referring to a list of six harmful things called /iuji in 
Shangshu, “Hong fan,” 12.14b. Ma Jixing cites several examples of /iuji referring to 
maladies in medieval medical literature (1992: 942, n. 9). In their interpretation the 
translation would be, “this is called the calamity of blockage, which is the source (zong) of 
the six extremities.” The interpretation is plausible, but I regard the occurrence of /iuji in 
MSYV1.A.9 as decisive. 

The sentence alludes to the third and fourth stages in the technique described in 
MSV1.A.7. 

«Pulling Yin” (yin Yin 5| FB) is the name for two exercises in the Yinshu, one a simple 
toe-touch and the other a procedure involving anal constriction (see the Prolegomena, 
Section Four, “Tecniques,” for details). Ma Jixing understands “pulling Yin” in MSVLA.8. 
to refer to exercicing the genitals (1992: 947, n. 1). While not impossible, this is probably 
not the intended meaning. 

3 Oushen J 4 (curl and stretch) as a term connoting the ability to conform to the pattern 
of nature is ubiquitous in early lieterature. The regular occurrence of gu and shen in the 
exercise instructions in the Yinshu best illustrates the application of the concept of “curl 
and stretch” to macrobiotic hygiene. 

4Buwu 7 YM) occurs in Zhongjiu, 15.3a, in the sense of an “abnormal creature.” In 
MSV1.A.8 I understand wu as a verb meaning “be a normal creature,” embellished as “be a 
perfect specimen.” 

>“ Fermented milk” translates zhonjiju ¥& 38 (zhong occurs at the bottom of $72, and jiu at 
the top of $40). I suspect that zhongjiu is a variant of zhonglao ## ®§ (kumiss), the favored 
beverage of the Xiongnu & WM (Shiji, 110.15a). 

'T surmise from the context that Yin refers to the genitals. The lacuna may be fu *, 
making the genitals “reborn.” Queen Yao J& JJK is not attested as the name of Yu’s wife. 
Qiu Xigui notes that the graph transcribed as yao Wk is difficult to decipher and 
recommends further investigation (1992: 525-26). Assuming that it is yao, Qiu suggests 
that Queen Yao is equivalent to Woman Qiao % if the name of Yu’s wife given in Hanshu, 
20.20b (there is phonological similarity: yao/*dagw and qiao/*gjagw). 

2King Wei of Qi # BM = (r. 357-320 B.C.) is credited with establishing the Jixia # F 
Academy, the pre-eminent center of learning of the day (Rickett 1985: 18-19; Knoblock 
1988: 54-55). Wen Zhi X ® is identified in Liishi chunqgiu, 11.107, as a physician from 
Song 2® who treated the illness of King Min #7 = of Qi (r. 300-284 B.C.). The only cure 
was to anger the king, and once the king recovered he could not be dissuaded from 


executing Wen Zhi: “So they boiled Wen Zhi alive in a caldron. It cooked for three days 
and three nights, and his facial complexion was unchanged. Wen Zhi said, ‘If you 
genuinely wish to kill me, why not cover it to cut off the vapor of Yin and Yang.’ The king 
had the caldron covered, and Wen Zhi then died.” Lunheng, “Dao xu,” 7.151, presents a 
detailed refutation of the truth of the story in order to dismiss the popular belief that Wen 
Zhi was a “person of the way.” The format of the exchange between master and student 
changes in MSVI.A.9-10 to the interview style characteristic of Warring States rhetoric. A 
specialist gains an interview with a ruler; he responds to the ruler’s questions; and the ruler 
caps the response with the formulaic “excellent.” 


3A humilific form of self address commonly used by Warring States rulers. 
4Master (zi #) is a respectful form of address, but the additional Great Man (daju KX) 
suggests that Wen Zhi was a man of rank in court hierarchy (in Song or perhaps in Q1). 


I read bian 4% as pian fm, referring to a bundle of bound bamboo slips (fascicle). The 
statement is self-advertisement, and “three hundred fascicles” is an idealized number 
implying perfection. See, for example Shiji, 130.12a, where the three hundred songs of the 
Shijing are referred to as the “three hundred fascicles,” meaning that they are the cynosure 
of the moral feelings of the sages of old. 


6«Clumped” translates du #, glossed as follows in SW, 1B.2a: “Thick; grass that harms 
people continually growing.” “Harmful, poisonous” is an extended meaning. For the 
development of the word du in medical usage, see Unschuld 1975. In MSVI.A.9. it simply 
describes the rowth of leeks in clumps. 

lLord Millet JG # is an agricultural deity and legendary founder of the Zhou lineage. I 
read 3 as ban 4, meaning “toss” and here used in the sense of “sow” (see Guangya, 
la.13a, and Wang Niansun commentary). I follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 4, in 
reading rou/*njagw 7% as a phonetic loan for you/*?jagw 7%, glossed in SW, 6A.43a, as 
“implement for tilling fields.” 

The gloss of jiu/*kjagw SE in SW, 7B.3b, also traces the origin of the same for the leek to 
the fact that it is jiu/*kjagw A (long lasting): “planted once, it lives long (jiu A); thus it is 
called jiu.” 

31 follow M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading zhe ma as zhe ff (timid). “Skittish” 
translates bi #¥, in the sense of “evasive, nervous.” The “Transcription,” n. 6, additionally 
cites the compound zhebi F¥ as a technical term in Suwen 62, 17.5a, but bi and zhe are best 
interpreted as single descriptive words in MSVI.A.9. 

4] give the pronunciation Jjang/*gljang to the unattested graph “; and read it as a phonetic 
loan for liang/*ljang 'tR, glosses as “dispirited” in Guangya, 3A.4b. The compound kuang- 
liang ¥% YR is attested with the same meaning in Chuci, “Jiubian,” 8.2a. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 6, reads the graph as a phonetic loan for rang/*njang t# (abhor), but in 
my judgement Jiang “dispirited” is a better reading phonologically and semantically. 

Le. it is the most refined form of the vapor of the five grains. 

6«Internal network” translates /i #2, here alluding to the vessels. 


'The phrase #k 3 A A SARE in the first half of the sentence requires textual commentary. 
Tread Aas ru A, a simple scribble miswriting that also occurs in the preceding paragraph. 
I read 8%, glossed in SW, 5B.12b, as “feast.” I understand the “spring feast” to be the spring 
festival when the populace makes offerings of agricultural products; and I understand xieru 
X as a compound to the collection of offerings at an offering site, hence the translation 
“collation.” The custom of offering the leek at the spring festival is described in Liji, 
12.12b (which also lists the appropriate offerings for the summer, autumn, and winter 
festivals): “In the spring the populace offers leek, in the summer wheat, in the autumn 
millet, and in the water rice. Egg accompanies leek, fish accompanies wheat, pork 
accompanies miller, and goose accompanies rice.” King Wei’s question to Wen Zhi 
confirms that the combination of leek and egg was a well established custom; and he wants 
Wen Zhi to justify the difference between medical Knowledge and popular custom. 


21 am not certain which season is specified by Wen Zhi, but I suspect summer. Fu Yin Sik 
(returned Yin) can be interpreted in two ways: as the time during the annual Yin Yang 
cycle when Yin beings to flourish while Yang recedes; or as the time when Yin “returns 
back” to its optimal state of fullness. There is evidence for both interpretations in received 
sources. Xijing zaji, 5.16, records a statement attributed to Dong Zhongshu & {# #F that 
the latent “ return to Yin” becomes manifest; and Yin continues to grow during the months 
after the fourth month until it peaks in the tenth month. In contrast, the Wang Bi 
commentary in Yijing, “Fu,” 3.12a, understands the winter solstice to be the time of fu Yin, 
when yin “returns back” to its origin and is at rest. The winter solstice carr be equated with 
the eleventh month. Ectrapolating from the Xijing zaji, Wen Zhi’s three fu Yin months 
ought to be the summer months (the fourth through the sixth). Extra polating from the 
Wang Bi commentary, the fu Yin months might be either the winter months (the tenth 
through the first). It is also possible that received sources fail to indicate the meaning of the 
term fu Yin as used by Wen Zhi, and that it refers isiomatically to the spring months. I am 
skeptical of the third possibility, and prefer to think that Wen Zhi is providing a medical 
rationale for the third possibility, and prefer to think that Wen Zhi is providing a medical 
rationale for the combination of leek and chicken that is based on yin Yang classification 
(leek was probably also considered Yang as it was later; see GM, 26.40) instead of folk 
custom. Since spring and summer are the seasons for fresh leeks, I favor interpreting fu 
Yun as understood in the Xijing zaji and identifying the season as summer. 


'T am not certain which bird is denoted by the name sushuang @ #8. According to SW, 
4A.40a, it is one of the five spirit birds, and is associated with the west. The Duan Yucai 
commentary cites several sources that describe the bird as goose-like with a long neck and 
green feathers. 


21 follow Ma Jixing (1992: 962, n. 3) in reading yuan 4 as wan #8, and understanding 
wanshan %8 42 as a compound denoting the earthworm (see Guangya, 10B.9b). 

3The phrase #@ %% | 3% in the second half of the sentence requires textual commentary. I 
assume that the phrase is grammatically parallel to the precending phrase. Thus, I read & 
as chang Va (intestine), parallel to “heart” above. I read $8 as nie #8. The compound niewu 


Ha is attested in Yijing, “Kun,” 5.8b, with the meaning “uneasy, uncomfortable.” SW, 
6B.2b, records a variant written $4 &il. I understand yi #!) in the sence of the compound 
yiyue 1) All (literally, the mutilation punishments of cutting off the nose and the feet) in 
Yijing, “Kun,” 5.8a, where it is similar in meaning to niewu. I suspect that yihuo $l) 3% the 
compound for “clogging” in the preceding phrase. 

4Presimably the king belongs to the latter category. 

5“Blackness” translates yi %, glossed in SW, 10A.59a, as “black tree” MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” reads the graph as mei # without comment, evidently regarding the 
former as scribal error for the latter. I prefer to interpret the original graph in the sense of 
the “blackness” of the body’s interior. 

‘Te. the four limbs as well as the genital and anal regions (see MSVI.A.8). Using breath 
cultivation to transport vapor to the limbs is mentioned in MSVLA.4. 

2 Wang Qi = Hf is not attested in received literature. The Qin ruler is King Zhaoxiang AA 
32 = (r. 306-251 B.C.). Presumably Wang Qi was a physician who was patronized by the 
Qin elite. 

3The title indicates that Wang Qi belonged to the rank of Guest (ke & ) ) in the court 
hierarchy. 

4“Fssence illumination” translates jingming #8 9A which I assume to be similar in meaning 
to shenming ## 4A (spirit illumination). The religious sense of the compound is attested in 
Guoyut 18.3a: “Now as for spirits, they are what approach people with essence 
illumination.” As a component of human physiology, Suwen 17, 5.la—2b, associates 
essence illumination with the eyes and vision, and states that “the head is the cavity of 
essence illumination.” 

>See MSIIL.6, 47, 71 for dietetic use of pine rosin. Pine and arbor-vitae also figure in xian- 
cult dietetics (see Kaltenmark 1953: 54, 81). 


See MSVLA.2. 
7Wang Qi recommends solar cookery during the summer. There is no evidence of solar 


cookery in received literature or in the archaeological record. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, speculates that “using the sun to cook” refers to using the Yang sui 
 *€, a kind of burning-lens that was believed to draw true Yang fire down from heaven 
(on the Yang sui, see Needham 1954-, vol. 4, part 1: 111-13). However, using a burning- 
lens to produce the fire is still cooking with fire. I prefer to think that a solar cooker 
existed, perhaps utilizing the technology of the Yang sui, and that food was cooked without 
fire in the reflected rays of the sun. 

1 Perhaps “numinous dew” (Jinglu # #8) is similar to “sweet dew” in MSVI.A.4. 

21 understand kuan 3K in the sense of “relaxed” as attested in Hou Hanshu, 24.9a. An 
occurrence of kuan in shiji, 130.11b, is glossed by Ru Chun 2 3} (third century) as kuan 
® (relax) and by Ying Shao /& (second century) as kou #] (knock). While it is possible 


that Wang Qi is saying to “Knock” with the jade whip (i.e. to hit the vagina with the penis), 
I think the meaning “relaxed” is the best in this context. 


3See MSVLA.4. 


“The vitalizing fluids must be the simultaneously generated products of sexual cultivation 
in combination with breath cultivation. 


ST follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, in reading & as Jong #E (dragon). 


©“Congealed” translates Jing ¥#, which is equivalent to ling #, literally “blocks of ice” 
(SW, 11B.9a, and Duan Yucai commentary). 


MSVI.B 
He Yin Yang 


eee 
Conjoining Yin and Yang 


MSVL.B.I (SS102-111) 


The recipe for whenever you will be conjoining Yin and Yang:! 
Grip the hands,” and emerge at the Yang side of the wrists;° 
Stroke the elbow chambers; 
Press the side of the underarms;> 
Ascend the stove trivet;° 

Press the neck zone;! 

Stroke the receiving canister;? 
Cover the encircling ring;° 

Descend the broken basin;* 

Cross the sweet-liquor ford;> 

Skim the Spurting Sea; 

Ascend Constancy Mountain;! 
Enter the dark gate; 

Ride the coital muscle;> 

Suck the essence and spirit upward.! 


Then you can have lasting vision? and exist in unison with heaven and 
earth. 
The coital muscle is the coital vessel inside the dark gate. When you are 


able to rub and stroke it,> it causes both bodies to experience ecstatic 


excitation and to exude beauty that is joyful and lustrous.4 Although 
desirous, do not act. Perform mutual exhalation? and mutual embracing, 


following in sequence the way of play.® The way of play: the first is “vapor 


rises and her face is flushed—slowly exhale”;’ the second is “the nipples 


harden and her nose sweats—slowly embrace”; the third is “the tongue 
spreads and becomes slippery—slowly press”;! the fourth is “the fluid 


flows below and her thighs are damp—slowly rub”; the fifth is “her throat 
is dry, swallowing saliva—slowly rock.” These are the “signs of the five 
desires.” When the signs are complete, ascend. Jab upward but do not 
penetrate inside, thereby bringing the vapor. When the vapor arrives 


penetrate deeply inside and thrust it upward, thereby dispensing the heat. 


Then once again bring it back down. Do not let the vapor spill out, lest the 
woman become greatly parched.* Afterward practice the ten movements;> 
conjoin in the ten postures;° and intersperse the ten refinements.’ Conjoin 
forms after sunset; and send the vapor to the progenitive gate.8 Then 
observe the eight movements;? listen to the five sounds;!° and examine the 


signs of the ten pauses.!! 


MSYVI1.B.2 (SS112-15) 


The ten movements: commence with ten, followed by twenty, thirty, 
forty, fifty, sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, and one hundred—exiting and 


entering without spilling.! At the first movement without spilling, ears and 
eyes are perceptive and bright; at the second, the voice’s sound is brilliant; 
at the third, skin and hide glow; at the fourth, spine and side are strong; at 
the fifth, buttock and ham are squared; at the sixth, the waterway passes 


through;! at the seventh, you achieve culminant firmness and strength; at 
the eighth, the skin’s webbed pattern glows; at the ninth, you penetrate 
spirit illumination; at the tenth, the body achieves constancy. These are the 
ten movements. 


MSVLB.3 (SS116-17) 


The ten postures:” the first is “tiger roving”;> the second is “cicada 


clinging”;+ the third is “measuring worm”;> the fourth is “river deer 


butting”;® the fifth is “locust splayed”; the sixth is “gibbon grabbing”;’ the 


seventh is “toad”; the eighth is “rabbit bolting”;® the ninth is “dragonfly”; 


the tenth is “fish gobbling.” 


MSVLB.4 (SS118-19) 


The ten refinements:! the first is “go up”; the second is “go down”; the 
third is “go to the left’; the fourth is “go to the right’; the fifth is “thrust 
rapidly”; the sixth is “thrust slowly”; the seventh is “thrust rarely”; the 
eighth is “thrust frequently”; the ninth is “enter shallowly”; the tenth is 
“enter deeply.” 


MSVI.B.5 (SS120—24) 
The eight movements:? the first is “clasping hands”; the second is 
“extending elbows”; the third is “straightening heels”; the fourth 1s 
“hooking the flanks”; the fifth is “hooking up above”; the sixth is “crossing 
thighs”; the seventh is “level upspring”; the eighth is “shaking.” When she 
clasps hands, she wants her abdomen pressed; when she extends elbows, 
she wants the upper part rubbed and scratched;? when she straightens heels, 
entry is insufficiently deep; when she hooks the flanks, she wants the sides 
rubbed; when she hooks up above, she wants the lower part rubbed; when 
she crosses thighs, penetration is excessive; when she makes a level 
upspring, she wants shallow entry; when she shakes, she wants the man to 
continue holding for a long time. 


MSVIB.6 (SS125—26) 


When there is convulsive breathing, the inside is tense;* when there is 


panting, she feels culminant delight; when there is continual moaning,! the 
jade whip has entered and excitation then commences; when there is 


blowing, rapturous craving is intense;? when there is biting, her body 
shakes and she wants the man to continue for a long time. 


MSVLB.7 (SS127-28)° 


In the evening the man’s essence flourishes; in the morning the woman’s 
essence accumulates. By nurturing the woman’s essence with my essence, 


muscles and vessels* both move; skin, vapor, and blood are all activated. 
Thus, you are able to open blockage and penetrate obstruction. The central 


cavity receives the transmission and is filled.> 


MSVLB.8 (SS129-33) 


The signs of the ten pauses:° at the first pause, clear coolness emerges; at 
the second pause, the odor is like burning bones; at the third pause, it is 


freshened;! at the fourth pause, it is viscid; at the fifth pause, it is fragrant; 


at the sixth pause, it is slippery; at the seventh pause, it is congealed; at the 
eighth pause, it is tallowy; at the ninth pause, it is gelatinous; at the tenth 


pause, it clusters.? After clustering it becomes slippery again, and the clear 


coolness emerges once again. This is called “great completion.”* The signs 
of great completion: the nose sweats and the lips are white; the hands and 
feet all twitch; the buttocks do not adhere to the bedmat, but rise up and 


away.” When she becomes corpse-like, there is spreading.® Precisely at this 
time vapor expands in the central bourne. Essence and spirit enter and are 


deposited, then engendering spirit illumination. ! 


‘He Yin Yang & & & (conjoin Yin and Yang) is a standard term for sexual intercourse in 
received literature. It is synonymous with “conjoin vapor” in MSIII.89. The “recipe for 
conjoining Yin and Yang” that follows is a verse composed primarily of trisyllabic phrases 
in which monosyllabic verbs are followed by anatomical terms referring to parts of the 
woman’s body. The verbs tell the man what action to perform and the objects indicate 
where on the woman’s body to perform the action. The verse, which begins with foreplay 
and concludes with achieving the goal of sexual cultivation, is rich in physiological 
metaphors. 


Presumably the man grips the woman’s hands. However, wo #2 (grip) could also be 
interpreted as an instruction to the man to “fist” his own hands (and then stroke the 
woman’s body with fisted hands). In religious Daoist hygiene the term wogu 42 Hl (grip 
the fist firmly) refers to a fist position in which the adept lays the thumb in the palm of the 
hand and wraps the fingers around it (see Ishinpo, 27.20b). The locus classicus for the term 
is Laozi, par. 55 (MWD, vol. 1: 105). It is likely that the fist position was already current in 
early macrobiotic hygiene. 


31.e. the outside of the wrists by the back of the hand. I read = as a scribal miswriting of 
chu 4 (emerge). The two graphs are written similarly in Qin and Han manuscripts (see 
Qiu Xigui 1992: 535). Chu is used in MSI.A—B to designate the place on the body where 
the path of a vessel first “emerges” (or “arises”; see MSI.A.1). In MSVI.B.1 chu indicates 
where the man begins his path around the woman’s body. 


“The term rufang SL E (breast chamber) is attested in Suwen 52, 14.4a, referring to the 
mammary gland. Although I have not found fang suffixed to other anatomical names in 
received sources, I suspect that zhoufang IY 5 (elbow chamber) refers to the elbow as a 
“chamber-like”joint. Alternatively, fang should be read as pang # (side). 


“Press” translates di #&, which could also be understood as “go to.” The tactile and 
directional connotations of the word are probably both intended in the verse. 


«Stove trivet” translates zaogang fe #4. Han tombs have yielded numerous specimens of 
a metal trivet used to hold a kettle over an open fire. Sun Ji (1991: 335) demonstrates that 


jiong #£ was a contemporary name for this trivet (glossed in SW, 10A.44b, as “traveling 
stove’). I suspect that zaogang refers to the same cooking apparatus, hence my translation 
of gang as “trivet.” Applied to female anatomy, the term suggests a triangular 
configuration. Keeping in mind that the previous line names the underarms and the 
following line the neck, I would suggest identifying the “stove trivet” with the upper chest 
between the neck and the two breasts. 


l“Neck zone” translates lingxiang A #8. 1 do not know of other examples of xiang 
suffixed to an anatomical name. Lingxiang may be a technical term whose nuances escape 
me. However, I suspect that it may be a nonce word created to fill out the rhird syllable 
with an *-ang rhyme word. 


“Receiving canister” translates chengkuank #& [E . The term is attested in Yijing, 
“Guimei,” 5.20a; and in Shijing, Mao 161, 9B.1b. The kuang “canister” is a square basket 
(which adds to its earth, Yin, feminine symbolism); and both occurrences of chengkuang 
use the canister image to suggest female sexuality. The usage is consistent with other 
Shijing basket imagery in which baskets suggest the female genitals. Given the square 
shape of the canister, I would suggest identifying the “receiving canister” with the pelvic 
region—the osseous basket that holds the genitals. For further discussion, see Harper 
1987b: 570-75. Having moved across her upper body, the man now touches the genital 
region. 

3“Encircling ring” translates zhouhuan JA) #2, which I identify as the waist—the band that 
encircles the body at its midpoint. The identification is based primarily on another use of 
huan “ring” in MSI.C. The first Shuihudi hemerological manuscript uses zhouhuan to 
describe a road that “makes an encircling ring around a house” (an unlucky sign when 
siting a house; SHD: 210). The synonymous /4] % occurs in Hou Hanshu, 88.12b, with the 
meaning “circumference.” I suspect that the instruction to “cover the encircling ring” 
means that the man mounts the woman at the waist; and that there is a shift from massage- 
like foreplay to more direct sexual action. 


“The clavicle (see MSI.A.2). Li and McMahon situate chengkuang at the shoulders 
(because the shoulders hold the head) and zhouhuan at the breasts (because they are 
round), assuming that they must be located in the vicinity of the clavicle in order for the 
man to touching that they must be located in the vicinity of the clavicle in order for the 
man to touch all three in succession as part of foreplay (1992: 167-68). I find the argument 
unpersuasive, especially given the strong evidence for associating chengkuang with the 
genitals. Because the metaphors that follow the descent from the broken basin are 
geographical in their inspiration and the verbs no longer connote hand touching, I suspect 
that this part of theverse is intended more as a survey of the sexual topography of the 
women’s body than as a literal route for the man to follow with his hands (it is of course 
the penis that “‘enters the dark gate’’). 


>“Sweet-liquor ford” translates lijin B@ 3#. The term is similar to liquan BR (sweet- 
liquor wellspring), which denotes saliva in religious Daoist hygiene (Maspero 1981:508). 
Harper cites Han sources for the belief that the emergence of a /iguan from the earth was 
an auspicious portent, a manifestation of the cosmic axis joining heaven and earth (1987b: 
576-77). The terrestrial location of the cosmic axis was also conceived as a navel. 
According to Shiji, 28.9b, “heaven’s navel” (tianji K #) was a spring situated at the base 
of a mountain in the southern suburb of Linzi ffi #§ (which accounts for the tradition that 
the ancient state of Qi ## was so named because it was the ji “navel” of heaven). The 
human navel is the corresponding axial point on the body. Perhaps the /ijin is situated by 
the navel (a central location for storing vapor and essence as well). It is also possible that 
the term refers to the mammae. TJaipingjing, 45.123, identifies the mammae as wellsprings 
(quan) that provide drink for a child in the same way that the wellsprings of the earth 
provide life-sustaining water. 

IThe Spurting Sea (Bohai #) ##) is the body of water into which the Yellow River drains. 
Constancy Mountain (Changshan # 1) is the sacred peak of the north, in present-day 
Hebei (the verse uses ## rather than the usual heng tH in the name of Constancy Mountain 
to avoid the personal name of Thearch Wen X 7). Context justifies identifying constancy 
Mountain as the rise of the female genitals, the mons veneris. By implication, the head and 
upper body must be situated in the south in the verse’s geography. Pondering the 
physiological analogue to the Spurting Sea, the Liaodong and Shandong peninsula give this 
sea the appearance of an enclosure. I suspect that this enclosure is to be correlated with a 
location for storage of vapor in the body. If, purely for the sake of speculation, we assume 
that the “sweet-liquor ford” has a geographical location as “heaven’s navel” in Qi, the 
Spurting Sea ought to be the region to the north of (beneath) the navel. If, however, the 
“sweet liquor ford” refers to the mammae, it would be equally plausible to situate the 
Spurting Sea below the breast. In my reading of the verse, I prefer situating the Spurting 
Sea closer to the genitals and thus I favor a location below the navel. In Tang and later 
religious Daoist hygiene the term gihai $4 # (vapor sea) refers to a place beneath the 
navel (also the location of the lower cinnabar field; Maspero 1981: 459, 488). This would 
appear to corroborate my preference for the location of the Spurting Sea were it not for the 


fact that the earliest attested usage, in Lingshu 33, 6.5a, identifies the gihai as one of four 
“seas” in the body and situates it in the upper chest (the stomach is the location of the 
“water and grain sea,” and the brain of the “water and grain sea,” and the brain of the 
“marrow sea’’). While confirming the notion of seas in the body, gihai in Lingshu might be 
used to justify the alternative interpretation of the “Sweet lilquor ford” as the mammae 
with the Spurting Sea underneath. In short, the physiological denotation of Spurting Sea 
remains uncertain. 


2Le. the penis penetrates the vagina. The term “dark gate” (xwanmen % P49) must be 


derived from the “gate of the dark feminine” (% 4t 2 PY) in Laozi, par. 6 (MWD, vol. 1: 
115). The “Xianger” commentary interprets the Laozi phrase as a reference to the vagina 
(Rao 1991:9). 


3The “coital muscle” (jiaojin 2€ #3) is defined in the prose text below as the “coital vessel” 


(jiaomai 3& #9) inside the vagina that can be stimulated by the penis, “causing both bodies 
to experience ecstatic excitation.” Neither term is attested in received literature, but jiaojin 
also occurs in Yinshu (YSSW: 85). While it is evident that the terms refer to a physiological 
structure in the vagina that is probably responsible for what we call female orgasm, I would 
refrain from making specific correlations between the “coital muscle/vessel” as identified 
in MSVI.B and modern research on the psycho-physiological elements of female orgasm 
(in which the role of the vagina is generally discounted). Moreover, the concept of the 
women’s “coital muscle/vessel” is uniquely Chinese in that the man’s penis is stimulated 
by it simultaneously. The Huangdi neijing locates both muscles and vessels in the male and 
female genitals. According to Suwen 60, 16.2a—b, the ren ££ and du ® vessels pass 
through the genitals (for discussion of the role of these vessels in later sexual cultivation, 
see Needham 1954-, part 5: 202). Suwen 45, 12.11a, states that the genitals are “where the 
manifold muscles (zongjin 5 ffi) are gathered”; and in Suwen 44, 12.9a, “manifold 
muscles” refers to the penis. 

“Ride” translates yu 4, which analogizes sexual intercourse to horse-riding (see 
MSUI.38, where the man’s penis/jade whip contrasts with the women’s vagina/horse).The 
standard term for intercourse, yunii 4! 2, has been understood to mean simply “lie with 
the woman” based on Duduan, 1.4a, which explains that yu refers generally to the 
downward-directed actions of the monarch including his sexual relations with consorts. 
However, “riding the coital muscle” is clearly an act of penile horsemanship which 
probably reveals the original meaning of yunii. 
l«Suck” translates xia ak, glossed in SW, 8B.24b, as “drink.” According to the Duan Yucai 
commentary xia is the antonym of pen RX (spout out), hence my translation “suck” for the 
action of drawing the sexually generated essence upward. The culmination of 
intercourse/cultivation for the man MSVI.A.7 is similar: “the mass of essence all ascends, 
suck in (xi ") the great illumination.” While the man obviously practices some form of 
essence retention, it is unclear whether orgasm occurs (see Prolegomena, Section Four, 
“Techniques”’). 


2The earliest citation I have found for “lasting vision” (jiushi A #4) is Laozi, par. 59 


(MWD, vol. 1: 107), where it is paired with “extended life” (changsheng f& 4) in the 
phrase “the way of extended life and lasting vision.” 


31.e. stimulate it with the penis. 


4Similar language is used in /shinp6d, 28.7b—8a (sec. “Yang Yin’), to describe the benefits 
of essence retention for the woman; and in Ishinpo, 28.6a (sec. “Yang Yang”), for the man. 


SXu Mf) (exhalation) is one of the forms of exhalation used in breath cultivation (see 
MSIL.A). Here it refers to a kiss in which the partners suck in the exhaled breath of their 
mate and thus mingle Yin and Yang essences. This mingling of breaths while kissing is 
referred to in the Gao You commentary in Huainanzi, 2.24. For the phrase “that into which 
Yin and Yang exhale,” the commentary notes, “the word xu is read like the word xu " as 
in mouths exhaling into each other.” /shinpd, 28.8b (sec. “Hezhi’), provides a detailed 
description of the kissing technique (cf. Wile 1992: 108). 


©The five stage “way of play” detailed below (also called the “signs of the five desires”) 
concerns foreplay. There is a parallel text in MSVII.B.17. The language of a passage on the 
“five signs” in Ishinpo, 28.12b (sec. “Wuzheng’’), is clearly related to the manuscript, but 
the actions performed by the man in response to the signs exhibited by the woman are not 
limited to foreplay (cf. Wile 1992:87). 


7I.e. kiss. 


'T translate sun 4 as “press” primarily on the basis of the parallel fu # in MSVII.B.17. I 
suspect that tun in the sense of “press” is an extension from the meaning “amass” (see 
Guangya, 3B.4a). The actions denoted by “press” as well as by “rub” and “rock” below 
probably involve the man’s hands against the woman’s body, but whole body action and 
penile action are also possible. In any case, penetration does not occur. 

2For other occurrences of cao {® in the meaning “rub,” see MSI.E.242, 251; MSTII.38, 43. 
Xi 8 and the parallel xi 4 in MSVII.B.17 probably refer to tidal flow, a meaning first 
attested in received literature in Guo Pu’s 38 # (276-324) “Jiang fu” 5L fi, Wenxuan, 
12.6b. Xi denotes the evening or neap tide in contrast to chao #4, the morning or spring 
tide (Needham 1954—, vol. 3: 484-85). In MSVI.B.1 the “fluid flowing” is vaginal 
secretion (compare MSV.3 where menstrual blood is associated with spring tide). MWD, 
vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 6, reads xi/*rjiak 4 as a phonetic loan for ye/*rag ¥& (fluid), 
which is phonologically and semantically plausible. However, I think the analogy between 
vaginal secretion and tidal flow favors reading the graph as written (the fact that the first 
attestation of this meaning if xi in received literature is post-Han is not in itself cause for 
rejecting the graph as written). 

3Having completed foreplay, the man jabs at the vagina with the penis until he “brings the 
vapor’, and then penetrates after “the vapor arrives.” The vapor referred to might be the 
woman’s, but in my interpretation it is the vapor of the penis. MSVI.B.2 and MSVII.B.18 
describe the penis’ “three arrivals”: to become large, flesh or skin must arrive first; to 
become hard, muscle must arrive next; and to become hot, vapor must arrive before the 


penis can finally enter the vagina. The references to “bringing the vapor” and “dispensing 
the heat” in MSVI.B.1 indicate the same concern for achieving full arousal of the male 
organ before penetration. 


4Le. the penis must still block the vaginal opening in order to seal the sexually generated 
essence inside. 


>The “ten movements” refer to the technique of thrusting the penis without ejaculating. See 
MSVI1.B.2. 


©The ten positions for intercourse are listed in MSVI.B.3. 

’The “ten refinements” refers to the ways to move the penis in the vagina. See MSVI.B.4. 

8 MSVILB.13 provides a parallel to this sentence in which the words yihun LA £ (in the 
evening) appear in place of yimo & 4%”. The parallel leads me to interpret mo as elliptical 
for rimo A 3% (sunset; yimo could mean “at sunset” rather than “after sunset”). Without 
the parallel, mo might easily be understood as “finish”, giving the translation “after 
finishing the conjoining of forms.” For me the statement in MSVI.B.7 that the man’s 
essence flourishes in the evening while the woman’s essence accumulates in the morning is 
decisive confirmation of evening as the recommended time for the man to practice sexual 
cultivation. In addition, Yinshu, “Seasonal Regimen,” recommends evening hours for 
intercourse (translated at the beginning of Section Four in the Prolegomena). 

For zongmen FR FA (progenitive gate), MSVII.B.13 has xuvemen MM F4 (blood gate). In 
my judgment both terms refer to a place where the man stores vapor and essence; perhaps 
related to the mingmen tm F4 (gate of life) in received literature, and to the womb in 
MSVI1.A.7. And I suspect that “filling the womb” in MSVI.A.7 and “dispensing to the 
womb” in MSVI.A.8 correspond to “sending the vapor to the progenitive gate” in 
MSVI.B.I. Li and McMahon translate the sentence differently as the vapor “passing 


through the master gate (zongmen)’” of the woman after intercourse is finished (sui #& in 
intransitive usage means “pass through” and in transitive usage means “send”); and further 
claim that both this sentence and the parallel in MSVII.B.13 are descriptions of “sexual 
climax in the woman” (1992: 178). While the zongmen was surely a part of female 
anatomy as well, the sentence occurs at the conclusion of a series of actions performed by 
the man for his own benefit. It is clearly the man who is the focus of attention; and it is his 
zongmen that receives vapor. 


"The “eight movements” refer to body movements made by the woman that indicate to the 
man what she wants him to do in order to satisfy her sexually. See MSVI.B.5. Similarly, the 
“five sounds” and “ten intermissions” below concern the woman’s state of arousal, 
something that the man must carefully monitor if he is to bring her to orgasm (and then 
store the sexually generated essence in his body). Their placement at the end of the passage 
is simply a matter of describing a technique in a text: those items concerning the man 
himself are listed first, including essence retention when “vapor is sent to the progenitive 
gate”; and those concerning the woman are appended at the end. During actual intercourse 
the man’s observation of the woman’s reactions would be part of process leading up to the 
moment of successful sexual cultivation. 


l0siens of arousal coming from the woman’s mouth. See MSVI.B.6. 


'The “ten pauses” refers to stages of transformation as the woman moves toward orgasm. 
See MSVI.B.8. 


l«“Mfovement” refers to thrusting the penis inside the vagina. As detailed in MSVI.B.2, ten 
thrusts constitute one movement and there are ten movements for a total of one hundred 
thrusts. There are text parallels in MSVII.B.3 and MSVI.A.3. The latter refers to “nine 
arrivals” rather than “ten movements”; and MSVI.B.2 is the only passage to explicitly state 
that each movement consists of ten thrusts. None of the passages on penile “movements” 
specify whether the man should finally reach orgasm. I reject the argument in Li and 
McMahon (1992: 175) that the numbers ten and one hundred should be understood 
figuratively as signifying fullness and not as a literal count of the number of thrusts. To be 
sure, one hundred is an ideal number, but ideal numbers can be counted and often were in 
religious Daoist hygiene. There is no reason to assume that early macrobiotic hygiene was 
different. The longer intercourse continues without ejaculation, the greater the benefit for 
the man. /shinpo, 28.22a (sec. “Huanjing”), describes a sequence often movements without 
ejaculation (the number of thrusts in a movement is not specified) with benefits similar to 
those identified in the Mawangdui texts (cf. Wile 1992: 92). 

lFor “waterway” (shuidao 7k 38), MSVI.A.3 has “hundred vessels.” Huangdi neijing also 
uses shuidao to refer to the course followed by fluids in the body (not necessarily just the 
vapor and blood in the vessels); see, for example, Suwen 8, 3.1b. There is an obvious 
analogy between waterways through the earth and through the body. 

2There are parallel lists of sexual positions in MSVII.B.10 and MSIII.88. Li and McMahon 
discuss each position and its possible correlation with positions in later sexual literature 
(1992: 170). 

3“Tiger roving” (huyou B% ¥) may be related to “tiger pace” (hubu F%) & in Ishinpo, 
28.14b (sec. “Jiufa’’). In the latter position the woman bends over on all fours, buttocks 
raised and head lowered; the man kneels and performs rear entry (cf. Wile 1992: 89). 
4“Cicada clinging” (chanfu #@ PB Bt) appears as a sexual position in Jshinpd, 28.15a (sec. 
“Jiufa’). The woman lies prone; the man lies on top of her and enters from the rear (cf. 
Wile 1992: 89). 

“Measuring worm” (chihuo R #8) is the name of an exercise in the Yinshu. The person 
extends his lower leg and curls his toes thirty times (YSSW: 82). As a sexual position, 
measuring worm must involve bending and stretching. 

°F follow M. WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, in reading #4 as jue #§. Perhaps the man and 
woman face one another in “river deer butting” (junjue #B #4). There may be a connection 
with the sport known as juedi # 4 (horn butting; see Lewis 1990: 157-60), but it should 
be noted that the water deer lacks antlers in both sexes (Tate 1947: 331). 

7“Gibbon grabbing” (yuanju #& #) may be related to “gibbon striking” (yuanbo #& #8) in 
Ishinpo, 28.15a (sec. “Jiufa’). In the latter position the woman lies supine; the man raises 


her legs over his shoulders until her buttocks and back are raised off the ground, and 
performs front entry (cf. Wile 1992: 89). 

8 “Rabbit bolting” (tuwu $ #) may be related to “rabbit licking hair” (tu shunhao ®& We 
E) in Ishinpo, 28.15b (sec. “Jiufa’”). In the latter position the man lies supine; the woman 
straddles him facing his feet, and he enters from the rear (cf. Wile 1992: 89). 

“Fish gobbling” (yuzuo fA |X) may be related to “fish touching scales” (yu jielin & #2 
8) in Ishinpd, 28.15b (sec. “Jiufa”). In the latter position, the man lies supine; the woman 
straddles him facing his head, and after he inserts his penis she alone makes a rocking 
movement (cf. Wile 1992: 89). 

' There are parallels for the ways a man moves his penis in the vagina in MSVII.B.12 and 
MSVIIL.88. A related passage in Jshinpo, 28.18a—b (sec. “Jiuzhuang”’), is more descriptive, 
often comparing the thrusting of the penis to the actions of various creatures with 
indications like “rapidly” and “slowly” incorporated into the description (cf. Wile 1992: 
111). 

2For parallels see MSVII.B.14, 16; and MSVIII.88. According to MSVII.B.15, the man 
observes the woman’s movements during intercourse in order to “know what gives her 
pleasure and gets through to her.” There is a related passage in Ishinpd, 28.13a—b (sec. 
“Shidong”; cf. Wile 1992:88). 

3From “extend elbows” through “level upspring” the woman’s movements communicate to 
the man how he should stimulate her vagina with his penis. 

4MSVLB.6 concerns the “five sounds”—signs emanating from the woman’s mouth that are 
indicative of her state of arousal during intercourse. For parallels see MSVII.B.15, 20; and 
MSIIL.88. Judging from the descriptions of what each sound indicates in MSVI.B.6 and 
MSVIL.B.20, the sequence of the five sounds reflects the progressive intensification of her 
passion. There is nothing comparable in received sexual literature. ““Convulsive breathing” 
translates chixi #2 |. 1 understand the breathing to be like the description of the ailment 
chi “convulsions” in MSI.E.27 (“the breath is quick and shrill”). The parallels in 
MSVIL.B.15 and 20 give the first sound as “throaty breathing.” 

'T follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, in reading ji/*kjad #8 as a phonetic loan for 
ai/*?ad 3& (moan; the latter graph occurs in the MSVILB parallels). 

“Blowing” translates he BR, literally denoting a kind of hot exhalation. The word is also 
used for chanting incantations in MSI.E.56 and MSI.E.59. “Rapturous craving” translates 
yangan ®& 4. For gan in the sense of craving see MSIII.24. Yan occurs in Liji, 25.14b, 
where it is glossed as yan $f (rapturous) in the Zheng Xuan commentary. 

3M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, indicates that SS 127—28 may belong to the end of the 
text, after MSVI.B.8. 

48 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as jin #5 (muscle). The top part 
of the graph looks like +} (the signifies ++ and kk are sometimes used interchangeably in 
the manuscripts); but the graph is otherwise similar to jin in S104 and S105, and is clearly 
unlike other occurrences of BY . Because of the transcription error Li and McMahon 


incorrectly identify gianmai BY Aik as a term for genitals (translated “front artery”; 1992: 
163). 

>Zhongfi A FF occurs in a plural sense in Suwen 27, 8.11b, referring to the internal organs 
in general. MSVI.B.7 concerns the man’s achievement in sexual cultivation. While it is 
possible that the sexually generated essence goes to the “inner cavities,” I think the 
reference is to a “central cavity” inside both the male and female body where vapor and 
essence are stored (like the “progenitive gate” in MSVI.B.1 and the “central bourne” in 
MSVI1.B.8). 


“Pause” translates yi &. The conclusion of MSVI.B.8 describes female orgasm and 
successful sexual cultivation. At each of the “ten pauses” a transformation occurs, and the 
cyclical return to the condition of the first pause corresponds to female orgasm. I think the 
transformation involves the fused essence of the man and woman generated through 
intercourse. There are parallels in MSVII.B.18—-19. The parallel for the sixth pause in 
MSVILB. 18 explicitly refers to “the essence being like choice glutinous millet” (in 
MSYVI1.B.8 the characteristic is “slippery”). Alternatively, Li and McMahon interpret the 
pauses as corresponding to sensations that accompany states of arousal rather than to the 
transformation of essence (1992: 177—78; this is also the interpretation in Ma Jixing 1992: 
1000, n. 2). Wile misunderstands the meaning of yi and mistranslates all three passages 
(1992:79, 82-83). The parallel in MSVII.B.19 add a crucial piece of evidence concerning 
the ten pauses. Following a description of female orgasm similar to MSVI.B.5, the text 
states “the count has already reached one hundred” One hundred is, course, the ideal 
number of penile thrusts in the “ten pauses” are correlated with the “ten movements”; and 
the man’s completion of the movements coincides with female orgasm (the “great 
completion” that occurs when the cycle of pauses is complete). I would argue that the 
words dong #) (movement) and yi @ (pause) should be understood as relating sexual 
intercourse to the process of dongjing #) # (movement and stillness) in nature as 
described in the opening of Yijing, “Xici zhuan,” 7.1b: “When movement and stillness have 
constancy, hard and pliant will be determined.” In intercourse it is the Yang man who 
favors movement and the Yin women who favors stillness; it is his hard penis that 
encounters her pliant vagina. MSVII.B.20 elaborates on precisely these kinds of 
correlations, which are called “the calculation of Yin and Yang.” The same passage states 
that in order to delight a women, intercourse “must be slow and prolonged ... as if pausing 
but not pausing (80 @ # @).” Pausing is to female arousal what movement is to male 
arousal. The cycle of the “ten pauses” formalizes the value attached to female arousal in 
sexual cultivation technique. 


lFreshened” translates zao a reject MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” which reads zao ye 
(scorched, dry). 

232 in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as 32, pronounced chi/*drid. 
The parallel graph in MSVIIB.18 is di/*drjad %%, which the “Transcription” reads as 
zhi/*drjad ¥# (congealed; see SW, 11A—2.27b). I suspect that chi/*dried is a phonetic loan 


for zhi/*drjad (see Luo and Zhou 1958:253, for examples of rhyming between *-id and *- 
ad in Huainanzi); hence the translation “congealed.” 


38 in MW WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as giu ®, which is attested as an 
orthographic variant of #4 (Morohashi 1957-60, vol. 8: no. 27661). I read the graph as jiu 
4], glossed in SW, 12A.39a, as “cluster.” 

41 understand zu 44 (completion) to signify completing a cycle, like in the idiomatic phrase 
2% EF (leave for one whole day; see MSI.E.200; and MSIII.40, 74). 


> Similar physiological changes during female orgasm are noted in Kinsey 1953: 613-23; 
and Masters and Johnson 1966: 128-34. 


©The sentence MK 36 A F is difficult to interpret. The parallel in MSVII.B.19 is & 36 @ 
38. I am convinced that the sentence concludes the physiological description of the woman. 


I understand si JE to be equivalent to shi BE (corpse). The usage is attested in Hanshu, 
70.7a, as well as in Shuihudi Fengzhen Shi (SHD: 157-58). I suspect that “corpse-like” 
describes the relaxed state following orgasm rather than the muscle tension that 
accompanies it (Kinsey 1953:627; Masters and Johnson 1966: 276-77). A description of 
female arousal in Sunti miaolun, 128-29, concludes with: “When her body is hot and 
soaked with sweat, her feet are relaxed, and her hands are languid—it is a sign that her 
feelings have culminated and her desires are satisfied” (cf. Wile 1992: 128). If I may be 


allowed the conjecture that “corpse-like” refers to this relaxed state, pu 34 seems to refer to 
the subsequent “spreading” of the sexually generated essence in the same way that the 
breath cultivation technique in MSVI.A.1 describes the transformed vapor “spreading (pu) 
to your flesh and skin, and reaching to those hair tips.” In the MSVII.B.19 parallel the 
spreading is further decribed as “racing to the internal network hairs and settling in the 
waist and heart.” The parallel leads me to reject translating the sentence as “spread our like 
a corpse,” which might otherwise seem as plausible as the translation I offer. I also reject 
Ma Jixing’s interpretation that si refers to the penis gone limp (1992: 1002.n. 14). Ma 
understands the last several sentences to mean something like: “... the buttocks do not 
adhere to the bedrnat. (The man) should withdraw (his penis) and leave. When (the penis) 
dies there is injury.” Si has this meaning, as indicated in Ishinpd, 28.11b (sec. “Linyu’”): 
“When the woman’s fuluids are overflowing, the man must retreat (i.e. withdraw his 
penis). He cannot come back dead (si), but must return alive (1.e. with the penis still erect). 
Exiting dead does great injury to a man.” This meaning does not fit the context of 
MSVI1.B.8 well, and Ma’s interpretation is forced. The passage is an integrated description 
of female orgasm that concludes below with the successful completion of sexual 
cultivation. MSVII.B.19 concludes similarly with the man achieving a count of one 
hundred thrusts of the penis. 

'T understand the conclusion to be a description of the man successfully completing sexual 
cultivation when the woman reaches orgasm. I also assume that spirit illumination occurs 
when the essence and spirit are concentrated in a location like the “progenitive gate” 
(MSVI.B.1) or the “central cavity’ (MSVI.B.7). Thus I translate gt verbally as cang 
“deposit” rather than adopting the translation “essence and spirit the depot (s).” I suspect 


that zhongji A #& (central bourne) denotes this storage location in the man’s body. Suwen 
60, 16.2a, gives zhongji as the name of an acupuncture point, and locates the origin of the 
ren vessel (see MSVI.B.1) beneath it. In religious Daoist hygiene zhongji is one of the 
names for the navel region, which links it to the lower cinnabar field and the womb (see 
MSV1.A.7). The earlist citation is in Laozi zhongjing, par. 14 (Yunji gigian, 18.10b). If 
zhongij in MSVI1.B.8 refers to a location in the man’s body, the phrase “vapor expands in 
the central bourne” probably means that his zhongji opens to receive the inflow of sexually 
generated essence. Alternatively, zhongji may belong to female physiology. Zhongji is 
attested as the name of a point inside the vagina in /shinpo, 28.14b (sec. “Jiufa’’); and it is 
not implausible for the term to have been applied to the vagina itself. Perhaps “vapor 
expanding in the central bourne” refers to the release of sexually generated essence from 
her zhongji, which is then absorbed by the man. I favor the first interpretation, but in either 
case it is the man who receives the benefit of sexual cultivation. My interpretation is at 
odds with Li an McMahon, who understand this passage as a description of the woman 
achieving spirit illumination (1992: 178). 


MSVILA 
Zajin Fang 
Re SE 
Recipes for Various Charms 
MSVILA.1 (SS1-5) 


When there is a dog that likes to bark in the courtyard and gate, daub 
mud on the well in a rectangular band five chi long.! When husband and 


wife dislike one another, daub mud on the doorway [1]? in a rectangular 
band five chi long. When you wish to seduce a noble person, daub mud on 


the left and right sides of the gate in a rectangular band five chi long.° 
When you have frequent foul dreams, daub mud beneath the bed in a 
rectangular band seven chi long. When the husband’s mother and his wife 
like to fight, daub mud on the doorway in a rectangular band five chi long. 
When an infant likes to cry, daub mud on the window in a rectangular band 
five chi long. 


MSVILA.2 (S6) 


When involved in a suit with another person, write the person’s name and 
set it inside a shoe.* 


MSVILA.3 (S8) 


Take guantou that faces east-west. Incinerate and smith. Give it to the 
husband and wife to drink, and they will be driven apart.! 


MSVIL.A.4 (S7) 


Incinerate and smith the tails of two female doves. Drink it yourself, and 


seduction will occur.” 


MSVILA.S (SS9-10) 


Take four nails from the left claw of a male dove and four nails from the 
left hand of a young girl. Scorch in a saucepan, combine, and smith. Apply 


it to the person and the person will be obtained.? 


MSVILA.6 (S11) 


Put the person’s left eyebrow in liquor and drink it.4 You invariably 
obtain the person. 


! Ty, ® alone means to “daub something with mud.” MSVII.A.1 indicates that daubing mud 
at specified locations in the house was an all-purpose magical act. I assume that the phrase 
FAA BE R refers to daubing a rectangular band of mud that is one chi wide and five chi long, 
rather than to daubing an area of five square chi. The medieval demonography Baizetu A 
* {fil includes examples of the same type of magic. The following is representative: 
“Whenever a rat causes a prodigy it is called Yin murder. [2] blend with yellow earth and 
daub it inside the chamber on the ground near the bed in a rectangular band three chi long. 
Make a six cun high dog of yellow earth and set it on the (band of) earth. On an Earth day 
(in the cycle of the Five Agents), take the dog and throw it in a crossroad. The calamity 
will be eliminated” (Rao Zongyi 1969: pl. 6; Mastumoto 1956: 147, no.27). A second 
example is simpler: “When a person’s clothing shines at night, daub the wall of the inner 
chamber with mud in a rectangular band three chi long, and whatever you are searching for 
will be obtained” (Rao Zongyi 1969: pl. 7; Matumoto 1956: 147, no. 59) 


Based on the remaining traces of the graph, MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 2, suggests 
that it might be mei 4 (lintel). 

3These two applications of daubing mud are related to the examples of love magic below. 
“The expectation is that by treading on your opponent’s name in your shoe, you will 
magically emerge the winner in the suit. The same type of agonistic magic is attested in the 
Greek magical papyri (Betz 1986: 142-43). A similar charm used for seduction occurs in 
Ishinp6, 26.19b (sec. “Xiang’ai”): “On a wuzi I& day write the person’s surname and 
name and set it beneath your foot. The persoji is invariably obtained.” 

!Quantou XK 3A (dog head) must be the name of an herbal drug. Choosing the part that 
grows east-west has the magical effect of sending husband and wife in opposite directions. 


Ishinpo, 26.19b (sec. “Xiang’ai’’), states that placing horsehair and dog fur in the husband’s 
and wife’s bed will make them dislike one another. I agree with Qiu Xigui that the 
sequence of the wooden slips as given in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” is incorrect (1992: 
527-29). We both agree that S8 should follow S6, and that the text following S6 is 
concerned with love magic (the “Transcription” misinterprets S7 as related to the suit in 
S6). I place S7 after S8. Both MSVII.A.3 (S8) and MSVII.A.4 (S7) involve drinking a 
potion. There is a clear contextual relation between surreptitiously giving a potion to the 
husband and wife in order to separate them in MSVII.A.3 and drinking a potion yourself in 
order to magically seduce the object of desire in MSVII.A.4. Qiu interprets the context 
differently and places S7 at the end of the text. 

2In MSV I.A.I, MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, reads wei/*mjad #& as a phonetic loan 
for mei/*mjad iH (seduce). The reading is the same in MSVII.A.4 (the “Transcription” 
understands the graph differently here because of the error in the sequence of the wooden 
slips). 

3There is a similar philter recipe in Ishinpo, 26.19b (sec. “Xiang’a1’): “Take the nails from 
the left claw of a rooster and the nail from the middle finger of the right hand of a never 
married woman. Burn to ash and apply it to that person’s clothing.” The result, of course, is 
that the object of desire will be obtained. 

4Mei (eyebrow; usually written JB) and mei 48 (seduction) are etymologically related 
(eyebrows are literally bewitching in early religious belief; see Shirakawa 1974: 443-57). 
Ingesting the left eyebrow of the object of desire gives you a magical hold on the person. 


MSVII.B 
Tianxia Zhidao Tan 
ARF ZwR 


Discussion of the Culminant Way in Under-Heaven 


MSVII.B.I (SS12-14) 
The Yellow Spirit asked the Left Spirit:! “Why is it that the Yin is born 
together with the nine apertures and twelve joints, yet it alone dies first?” 


The Left Spirit replied:? “It is not utilized in strenuous activity; when 
there 1s sorrow and joy it is not used; it does not assist when drinking and 


eating.* It dwells in deepest Yin and does not see Yang.° Suddenly it is 
violently employed® without waiting for it to become vigorous. It cannot 


withstand the double hotness,’ and therefore is severely injured. Its name is 
avoided and its body concealed, yet it engages frequently in violent activity 
without ritual. Therefore it is born together with the body, yet it alone dies 
first.” 


MSVILB.2 (SS15-16) 


When it is angered yet not large, flesh has not arrived; when large yet not 
firm, muscle has not arrived; when firm yet not hot, vapor has not arrived.! 
If you engage in intercourse” when flesh has not arrived, it collapses. If 


you engage in intercourse when vapor has not arrived, it retreats. When all 
three arrive this is called “triple coming.” 


MSVILB.3 (SS17-24) 


Discussion of the Culminant Way in Under-heaven° 
Like bubbles in the water’s torrent, like the vapor of spring and autumn 
—what has passed by I do not see, and I do not obtain its benefits; I do not 


espy what is coming, yet I enjoy its fruits.© O be careful indeed! The matter 
of spirit illumination lies in what is enclosed. Vigilently control the jade 


closure, and spirit illumination will arrive.’ As a rule, to cultivate the body 
the task lies in accumulating essence. When essence reaches fullness, it 
invariably is lost; when essence is deficient, it must be replenished. As for 
the time to replenish a loss, do it when essence 1s deficient. To do it, conjoin 


in a sitting position; tailbone, buttocks, nose, and mouth each participate at 


the proper time.! Passing by fleetingly and coming momentarily, the 


culminant essence is about to be lost. How can I stay it? Emptiness and 
fullness have a constant; carefully employ it without negligence. Do not 


thwart, do not deplete; muscle and bone are bulging and strong.” Move the 
jade wellspring and eat the fragrant aroma.” Lightly exit and lightly enter; 
await fullness—this is the constant. When the three harmonious vapors 
atrive you become firm, vigorous, and strong.” When you wish to cultivate 
it, you must avoid verbalization.© Move the jade closure, and you can unite 
with the changes.’ At the first movement, ears and eyes are perceptive and 


bright;® at the second movement, the voice’s sound is brilliant; at the third 
movement, skin and hide glow; at the fourth movement, the spine is strong; 
at the fifth movement, buttock and ham are squared; at the sixth movement, 
the waterway passes through; at the seventh movement, you achieve 
culminant firmness and strength; at the eighth movement, the will soars 
boisterously; at the ninth movement, you conform to that heavenly 


blossom;? at the tenth movement, spirit illumination is engendered. 


MSVILB.4 (SS25-30) 


Vapor has eight benefits and also has seven detriments.! If you are unable 
to utilize the eight benefits and eliminate the seven detriments, at the age of 
forty, Yin vapor has halved itself:? at fifty, mobility deteriorates; at sixty, 
ears and eyes are not perceptive and bright; at seventy, the lower body 


withers and the upper body shrinks, the Yin’s vapor is useless, and effluvia 
and tears flow out.° There is a way to restore its vigor. Eliminate the seven 
detriments, thereby shaking off its ailments. Utilize the eight benefits, 
thereby assisting its vapor. Therefore, the aged are restored to vigor, and the 
vigor does not deteriorate.* 

The gentleman dwells in peace and happiness. Drinking and eating as he 
pleases, the skin’s webbed pattern is lustrous and taut; vapor and blood are 
replete; and the body is light and lithe. But if he has intercourse 
impulsively,! he is unable to effect the passage (of vapor) and becomes ill. 
Sweating and panting, the inside is feverish and the vapor disordered. When 
not treated, internal hotness is produced. He drinks medicine and undergoes 
cauterization to bring forth the vapor; and he practices dietetics” to bolster 
his exterior. If he forces intercourse,° he is unable to effect the passage (of 
vapor), producing pustules and swollen scrotum.* Vapor and blood are 
replete while the nine apertures are not clear; the upper and lower body are 
useless, producing pustules and ju abscesses.” Thus, when you are skilled at 
utilizing the eight benefits and eliminating the seven detriments, the five 
ailments do not arise. 


MSVILB.5 ($31) 


The eight benefits:° first is “cultivate vapor”; second is “bring the 


fluid”;’ third is “know timing”; fourth is “gather vapor”; fifth is “harmonize 


the fluid”; sixth is “steal vapor’; seventh is “await fullness’; eighth is 


“secure against upset.’® 


MSVILB.6 (S32) 


The seven detriments: first is “blockage”; second is “leakage”; third is 
“parching”; fourth is “incapacity”; fifth is “feverishness”; sixth is 
“curtailment”; seventh is “wastage.” 


MSVILB.7 (SS33-36) 


Cultivation of the eight benefits. To rise at dawn, sit upright, straighten 
the spine, open the buttocks, suck in the anus, and press it down is 


“cultivating vapor.”! When drinking and eating, to relax the buttocks, 


straighten the spine, suck in the anus, and let the vapor pass through is 
“bringing the fluid.”* To first play until each is delighted and to have 


intercourse when both are desirous is “knowing timing.”> While having 
intercourse, to relax the spine, suck in the anus, and press it down is 


“sathering vapor.” While having intercourse, to not hurry and not be hasty,? 
and to exit and enter with harmonious control is “harmonizing the fluid.” 
When getting out of bed, to have the other person make it erect and let it 


subside when angered is “accumulating vapor.”> When nearly finished, to 
not let the inner spine move,° to suck in the vapor press it down, and to still 


the body while waiting for it is “awaiting fullness.”! To wash it after 
finishing and let go of it after becoming angered is “securing against 


upset.” These are the eight benefits. 
MSVIL.B.8 (SS37-39) 


The seven detriments. To have acute pain during intercourse is “internal 
blockage.”> To sweat during intercourse is “external leakage.”* To have 
intercourse without pausing is “parching.”> To desire it but to be unable is 
“incapacity.” To pant and suffer internal disorder during intercourse is 
“feverishness.”’ To force it when desire is lacking is “curtailment.”® To 


become ill from intercourse is ““wastage.”” These are the seven detriments. 
Thus, when you are skilled at utilizing the eight benefits and eliminating the 
seven detriments, ears and eyes are perceptive and bright; the body is light 
and lithe; Yin vapor grows increasingly strong; your years are extended and 
longevity increased; and you dwell in continuing happiness. 


MSVILB.9 (SS40-41) 


When a person is born there are two things that do not need to be learned: 
the first is to breathe and the second is to eat. Except for these two, there is 
nothing that is not the result of learning and habit. Thus, what assists life is 
eating; what injures life is lust. Therefore, the sage when conjoining male 


and female invariably possesses a model. Thus. ! 


MSVILB.10 (SS42-43) 


The first is “tiger roving”;” the second is “cicada clinging”—focus on the 


outside;? the third is “measuring worm’; the fourth is “river deer butting”;4 


the fifth is “locust splayed’—breath on the inside; the sixth is “gibbon 
grabbing”? —focus on the outside; the seventh is “toad”; the eighth is 
“rabbit bolting”; the ninth is “dragonfly” — focus on the outside; the tenth is 


“fish gobbling.” These are the ten positions. 


MSVIIB.11 (SS44-45) 


The first is “bring vapor”;! the second is “secure the taste”; the third is 


“control the joints”;> the fourth is “exercise the fruit”; the fifth is “perfect 
timing”; the sixth is “transport material”;> the seventh is “move lightly”; the 
eighth is “await fullness”;° the ninth is “equalize life”;’ the tenth is “rest the 


form.’”® These are the ten refinements. 


MSVILB.12 (S46) 


The first is “go up”;? the second is “go down”; the third is “go to the 


left”; the fourth is “go to the right”; the fifth is “enter deeply”; the sixth is 
“enter shallowly”; the seventh is “thrust rapidly”; the eighth is “thrust 
slowly.” These are the eight ways. 


MSVILB.13 (SS47-48) 


The ten refinements have already been completed, the ten positions 
displayed in advance, and the eight ways interspersed. Conjoin forms in the 
evening. Sweat should not begin to flow; and send the vapor to the blood 


gate.!° Suck in and swallow the blue-gem well-spring to penetrate the 
vessels and benefit the muscles.!! Then examine the eight movements, and 
observe where vapor lies. Then know the five sounds,! both the later and 
the earlier.” 


MSVILB.14 (S49) 


The eight movements:* the first is “clasping hands”; the second is 
“extending elbows”; the third is “level upspring”’; the fourth is 
“straightening heels”; the fifth is “crossing thighs”; the sixth is “shaking”; 
the seventh is “hooking the flanks”; the eighth is “hooking up above.” 


MSVILB.I5 (SS50-51) 
The five sounds:* the first is “throaty breathing”;> the second is 
“panting”; the third is “continual moaning”; the fourth is “blowing”; the 


fifth is “biting.” Examine the five sounds to know her heart; investigate the 
eight movements to know what delights and affects her. 


MSVILB.16 (SS52-53) 


When she clasps hands, she wants her abdomen pressed;° when she 


extends elbows, she wants the upper part rubbed and scratched;’ when she 
hooks the flanks, she wants the sides rubbed; when she crosses thighs, 
penetration is excessive; when she straightens heels, entry is insufficiently 


deep; when she hooks up above, the lower part is not reaching the heart;! 


when she makes a level upspring, she wants shallow entry; when she 


shakes, superbness is culminant. These are the eight observations.” 


MSVILB.17 (SS54-55) 


Vapor rises and her face is flushed—slowly exhale. The nipples harden 
and her nose sweats—slowly embrace. The tongue spreads and becomes 
slippery—slowly press. The fluid flows below and her thighs are damp— 
slowly rub. Her throat is dry, swallowing saliva—slowly rock. These are the 
“five signs”; these are the “five desires.” When the signs are complete, 


ascend.° 
MSVII.B.18 (SS56—58) 


When it is angered yet not large, skin has not arrived; when large yet not 
firm, muscle has not arrived; when firm yet not hot, vapor has not arrived. 
When the three arrive, enter.’ At the first pause, clear coolness emerges;> at 
the second pause, the odor is like rotting bones; at the third pause, it is 


freshened; at the fourth pause, it is viscid; at the fifth pause, it is fragrant; at 
the sixth pause, the essence is like choice glutinous millet; at the seventh 
pause, it is congealed; at the eighth pause, it is tallowy; at the ninth pause, it 


is pasty;° at the tenth pause, it matures.’ After maturing it becomes slippery 
again, and dawn vapor then emerges.° 


MSVILB.I9 (SS59-61) 


The first is “hairpin light”; ! the second is “sealing cord”;” the third is 


“dry gourd”;> the fourth is “rat wife’; the fifth is “grain fruit”; the sixth 1s 
“wheat teeth’:* the seventh is “infant girl”;> the eighth is “depart to 
return”;® the ninth is “why remain’”;’ the tenth is “red thread”;® the eleventh 


is “red bead”:? the twelfth is “zao stone.”!° Obtain it and do not release it.!! 
When she becomes corpse-like, there is spreading that races to the internal 


network hairs and settles in the waist and heart.!? The lips are completely 
white; sweat flows down to the hollow at the back of the knees;! and the 
count has already reached one hundred.” 


MSVILB.20 (SS62-67) 


What all men enjoy without exception is women. Possessing a woman, 
the skilled man alone is capable.° Do not give, but do not control:* do not 


initiate, but do not hesitate.> It must be slow and prolonged, and must be 
light and sustained—as if pausing but not pausing. The woman then is 
greatly delighted. 

When there is throaty breathing, the lower body is stimulated, spitting 
Yin and radiating Yang. When there is panting, the vapors ascend to touch 
one another, expanding out from the palace.’ When there is continual 
moaning, she quickens her buttocks and he has moved the sealing cord.® 
When there is blowing, rapturous craving is intense and excitation then 
commences. When there is biting, her body shakes! and he times pausing to 
continue for a long time. 

Therefore, what is masculine belongs to the category male and is Yang; 
and what is Yang is external. What is feminine belongs to the category 
female and is Yin; and what is Yin is internal. Everything belonging to the 


category male is rubbed outside; everything belonging to the category 
female is rubbed inside. This is called the calculation of Yin and Yang, and 


the intrinsic pattern of female and male.” If when having intercourse he is 


unsuccessful, the blame can be placed entirely on haste.> The essential task 
in the pleasures of play is to be slow and prolonged. If only he can be slow 
and prolonged, the woman then 1s greatly pleased. She treats him with the 
closeness she feels for her brothers, and loves him like her father and 


mother. Whoever is capable of this way is designated “heaven’s 


gentleman.’”4 


The Yellow spirit # 7 is the yellow Thearch (see MSI.E.178). Ma Jixing cites an 
argument identifying Left spirit A 4 as a name for Goumang 4) ©, the spirit who 
presides over the east (associated with left and Wood; 1992: 1012, n.1). I doubt the 
identification is correct. In the absence of positive evidence, I simply treat Left Spirit as 
another of the Yellow Thearch’s teachers in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts. The Left 
Spirit named in Huangting neijing jing, pat.17 (Yunji gigian, I1.42a), cannot be related. 
2The Yin is the penis. Yao asks the same question of Shun in MSVI.A.5. 

3Much of the content of the Left Spirit’s reply also occurs in MSVI.A.5. 

4See MSVI.A.5-6 on the necessity of “feeding” the penis. I am uncertain why the penis is 
not involved in situations of sorrow and joy, unless formal, ritual occasions of sorrow and 
joy are intended(funerals, births, etc.). 

STLe. the penis is kept hidden and not ecposed to view. 

®Yong FA (employ) refers specifically to engaging in intercourse as in MSVII.B.2. 

71.e. the hotness emanating from the man and the woman. 

I The “it” is the penis. MSVII.B.2 describes three stages necessary for the penis to become 
fully aroused and ready for intercourse. There is a parallel in MSUI.88 (MSVII.B.18 also 
includes a brief parallel). /shinpd, 28.13b (sec. “Sizhi’), discusss four stages of arousing 
the penis in similar terms, and the stage when the penis is “hot” marks the arrival of “spirit 
vapor” (cf. Wile 1992: 88). 

?For the use of yong FA to mean “engage in intercourse,” see MSTII.23. 

338 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as 34, equivalent to duo 
(collapse) in MSUI.88 (where it describes the consequence of attempting intercourse when 
vapor has not arrived). 

“The text omits reference to the consequence of engaging in intercourse when muscle has 
not arrived. 

This heading is written at the top of S17; the text begins in S18. A dot mark * appears 
above the graphs of the heading in $17. Each new entry in MSVI.B is marked with a dot 
in this fashion. It is probable, therefore, that the heading in S17 serves as a title for 


MSVII.B.3. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 1, argues that the dot at the top of S17 
represents scribal error; and that the heading should be understood as the general title for 
the remainder of MSVIL.B. 


©The thought is reminiscent of Zhuangzi 20, 297, which concerns the spontaneity of a bell- 
maker: “Clustering! Billowing! Such is his sending off what passes by and his greeting 
what is coming. What is coming, do not bar; what passes by, do not stay.” The point is that 
a person must plunge unreservedly into the activity at hand without dwelling on 
opportunities already lost and ever aware of the shape of things to come. In MSVII.B.3 the 
activity is sexual cultivation; and the remainder of the passage concerns what to do so that 
when “the culminant essence is about to be lost” the techniques of sexual cultivation can be 
used to “stay it.” 

7On the jade closure, see MSVI1.A.3. 

Le. engage in sexual intercourse. The statements concerning accumulating essence and 
replenishing loss through sexual cultivation are paralleled in MSVI.A.4. 

2% in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as ¥. Qiu xigui reads the 
graph as long F, citing the compound Jonggiang  *& (bulging and strong; 1992: 535). 
Longgqiang 1s attested in shiming, 7.232, as a name for the braces of a carriage canopy. 

30On the jade wellspring, see MSVI.A.3. 

*Exiting and entering refers to penile action. 

ST am uncertain of the referents for the “there harmonious vapors.” 

©The meaning of the phrase hai gi yan © H F is uncertain. My “avoid verbalization” 
assumes that the instruction is related to the idea of being spontaneous expressed above. 
MWD, vol 4, “Transcription,” n. 4. Suspects that $ is scribal error for shen & (examine), 
which would give the translation “examine the words (of the sexual cultivation 
technique?).” 

7“Unite with the changes” translates yigian — 3. Sima Tan’s assessment of the daoists in 
Shiji, 130.4a, praises their ability to “change and shift (gianyi % %%) with the times.” 
Yijing, “Xici zhuan,” 8.1la, also refers to “repeated changing” (liigian BE 3) as a 
characteristic of the hexagrams. Management of the jade closure is evidently the key to 
success in sexual cultivation; and the “ten movements” described below (matched by the 
“ten pauses” in MSVII.B.18) represent a specific technique that enable a person to “unite 
with the changes.” MWD, vol.4, “Transcription” reads % as xian f@ (transcendent), which 
I reject. Nothing in MSVI.B.3 suggests a connection with the concept of xian or with any 
practices associated with the xian cult. 

8On the ten movements, see MSVI.B.2. 

°1 do not know the referent of “heavenly blossom” (tianying KR R). 

'The “eight benefits” (bayi /\ 2£)and “seven detriments” (gisun + 44) all concern the 
man. They are listed in MSVII.B.5—6, and are further described in MSVII.B.7—8. While the 
emphasis is on sexual intercourse, the first two benefits described in MSVII.B.7 concern 
cultivation practices similar to the cultivation of “penile essence” in MSVI.A.6 and the 


five-stage technique described in MSVI.A.7. The detriments described in MSVII.B.8 
concern conditions that must be avoided lest intercourse be injurious to health. [shinpo, 
28.19a—21b (sees. “Bayi” and “Qisun’’), also describes a system of “eight benefits”.and 
“seven detriments” related to intercourse. Each benefit or detriment involves practicing a 
specific sexual technique to either achieve the benefit or eliminate the detriment (cf. Wile 
1992: 89-91). The eight benefits in MSVII.B and in the /shinpo are dissimilar. The names 
and characteristics of the seven detriments in the two sources bear comparison, but 
MSVII.B does not mention sexual techniques to alleviate the detriments. Suwen 5, 2.7a—b, 
discusses the “seven detriments and eight benefits” without listing their names or 
describing their nature. Given the general absence of references to sexual cultivation in the 
Huangdi neijing, I suspect that these detriments and benefits concern some other aspect of 
hygiene. The Suwen passage is notable for its parallel account of the decade by decade 
aging process described immediately below in MSVII.B.4. To sum up, MSVII.B provides 
the earliest documentation of the idea of “eight benefits” and “seven detriments” as part of 
sexual cultivation theory, which continues in a different form in later sexual literature. The 
Suwen parallel suggests that a more general notion of cultivating “eight benefits” and 
eliminating “seven detriments” was also current in Han medicine. 

2Yin vapor is the essential complement to Yang vapor. The connection between loss of Yin 
vapor and aging is mentioned in MSVI.A.4. 

3The description of the body at seventy is similar to the description of the body at sixty in 
Suwen 5, 2.7b. In the Suwen it is the Yin (i.e. penis) that becomes impotent, hence F %@ in 
MSVII.B.4 must refer to the penis and its vapor and not to Yin vapor in general. Guan YR 
(usually written #&) refers to the ritual of pouring liquor on the ground after it has been 
offered to the impersonator of the dead in ancestral worship (SW, 1A.11b, and Duan Yucai 
commentary). The word as used in MSVII.B.4 probably refers to the spent vapor or fluid 
given off by the aging body, hence my impressionistic translation “effluvia.” The parallel 


word in the Suwen is ti 1 (snot). 
+ According to MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 3, the context requires adding # to the 


text following AK and the emendation is made in the transcription, which would give the 
translation “the vigorous do not deteriorate.” From the standpoint of grammar and meaning 
there is no reason to assume that the phrase necessarily contrasts “the vigorous” with “the 
aged” above, and I reject the emendation. 


'T understand shinei {€ A to be similar to jinnei I= A, which refers to sexual intercourse 
in MSII.34. 


21 read @l as si ff (also written 8\), meaning “feed” (SW, 5B.10a, and Duan Yucai 
commentary). The compound Ak #4) refers to dietetics. 


3 “Forcing intercourse” refers to having intercourse when the condition of the penis is unfit, 
as when impulsive intercourse results in illness. 


4 in M WD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as gao 3%, attested as a word 
for a “large sack” in SW, 6B.9b. Qiu Xigui argues that gao is equivalent to gao ®, still in 


use in the compound gaowan © AL (testicles; 1992: 536). The same graph is used for the 
scrotum in Maishu, “Ailment List” (MSSW: 72). On the ailment “swollen scrotum,” see 
MSI1.E.117. 


For ju JH as a type of abscess, see MSI.E.157. 


©The names of some of the benefits are similar to the “ten refinements” in MSV II.B.11, 
however the latter are all concerned with sexual intercourse. 


7“Fluid” translates mo 3K, which is primarily the word for water bubbles (see MSVII.B.3). 
Association with saliva is indicated in Zhuangzi 6, 109; and 18, 277. The descriptions of 
the second and fifth benefits in MSVII.B.7 associate mo with fluids generated in the lower 
body rather than the mouth. 

8 Guoyu, 21, la, gives “securing against upset” (dingging FE {&) as one of a state’s three 
central concerns. 

l“Cultivating vapor” appears to be a kind of morning exercise routine whereby vapor is 
generated and sent to an internal storage area using anal constriction. The description is 
reminiscent of MSVI.A.7, which describes “contracting the anus” (equivalent to “sucking 


in the anus’) and “sucking in the vapor to fill the womb.” Yi #f refers literally to “pressing 
(something) with the hand”; and yi is the verb used for pressing behind the scrotum with 
the middle fingers to block the urethra in the description of “returning the essence to 
replenish the brain” in Jshinpé 28.22b (sec. “Huanjing bunao”). Although “returning the 
essence” in later sexual cultivation made use of both anal constriction and pressure applied 
to the urethra (Wile 1992: 59), I think the three occurrences of the phrase #1 F ‘Z (press it 
down) in MSVII.B.7 are best understood as referring to pressure applied by means of anal 
constriction to force vapor to flow toward its destination inside the body. The “it” in each 
case is, then, vapor. In short, the practice of applying pressure to the urethra at the moment 
of male orgasm is not mentioned in the Mawangdui medical manuscripts (and in any case, 
the first benefit is not directly concerned with sexual intercourse). 


“Bringing the fluid” appears to represent a technique for “drinking and eating together 
with the penis” as recommended in MSVI.A.6. 


3For the use of & Z to mean “have intercourse,” see MSTII.39. 
“Hasty” translates shu #1, glossed in Erya, 2.2b, as “rapid.” 


The “it” is clearly the penis. I am uncertain whether the phrase “get out of bed” (H lh) 
refers to getting up in the morning or to rising from bed after intercourse. In either case, the 
female partner is supposed to stimulate the penis until erect in order to invigorate the man’s 
vapor. In MSVII.B.5 this benefit is called “stealing vapor,” implying that the man’s gain is 
the woman’s loss. 


6“Tnner spine” translates neiji A) #. I think the phrase refers to the cessation of movement 
on the side of the spine where the man’s genitals lie as the climax of intercourse 
approaches, presumably in order to delay or prevent ejaculation. It is also possible that nei 
should be understood as a verb with spine as the direct object, but I am not satisfied by the 
possible verbal renderings of nei in this context. 


lPuliness” (Ying I) is, of course, the goal of sexual cultivation. The seventh benefit 
concerns the critical stage of intercourse when the women reaches orgasm and the man 
absorbs the sexually generated essence. This is the point at which the man “sends the vapor 
to the blood gate” in MSVII.B.13. The descriptions of the “ten pauses” and female orgasm 
in MSVII.B.18—19 are also related. 


2 Washing the penis is done to bring about detumescence. MSIII.5 describes washing the 
penis after ejaculation when an aphrodisiac has been used to induce an erection; and 
MSTV.3 similarly describes washing the penis to cause detumescence. The eighth benefit 
appears to equate this post-coital washing (which returns the penis to its ordinary 
condition) with the principle of preventing ejaculation during intercourse by allowing the 
erect penis to subside each time it is “angered”—thereby “securing against upset.” Li and 
McMahon mistranslate the eighth benefit as “finally to ejaculate” (ging {4 does not denote 
ejaculation as claimed); and misinterpret the seventh and eighth benefits as referring to the 
man’s sexual climax and ejaculation respectively (1992: 173). The text itself does not 
mention whether ejaculation occurs. 


3The first detriment in MSVILB is related to the sixth in the Ishinp6—“‘hundred 
blockages.” 


Related to the fourth detriment in the Ishinp6—“leakage of vapor.” 


5 “Parching” (jie 43; my reading for text #§) refers to the desiccation of vapor that occurs 
when intercourse is practiced immoderately. The phenomenon of parching is mentioned in 
MSV1.B.1, which warns the man to not let vapor leak out after the penis enters the vagina, 
“lest the woman become greatly parched (jie)”; and is alluded to in MSVII.B.1, which 
warns of the damage done when the penis is unprepared for intercourse and “cannot 
withstand the double hotness” generated by the man and woman. The seventh detriment in 
the [shinpo is “blood parching.”’ 

Le. impotence. This is probably related to the third detriment in the /shinp6—“vessel 
disarmament” (which also concerns impotence). 

7Probably related to the second detriment in the /shinpd6—“overflowing essence.” 

8The first detriment in the Ishinpo is “curtailment of vapor,” referring to “forcing 
intercourse when the heart and thoughts are not desirous.”” Compare MSVII.B.4, which 
describes the consequences of “forcing intercourse” when the penis is unfit. 

Related to the fifth detriment in the Ishinp6—‘reversal and injury of the vital joints” 
(which concerns illness arising from intercourse). 

The eight graphs written on S41, concluding with gu # (thus), occupy only the top one 
fourth of the bamboo slip. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” places a colon after gu, evidently 
regarding the word as introducing the lists of sexual procedures that follow in subsequent 
sections of MSVII.B. I suspect that having written HX, the scribe omitted the text for what 
should have been a conclusion for MSVII.B.9. 

2See MSVL.B.3 for the sexual positions listed in MSVILB. 10. 


3] am uncertain of the meaning of the added instruction to “focus on the outside” (siwai B 
Hk), which occurs again following “gibbon grabbing” and “dragonfly.” The related 
instruction “breath on the inside” (xinei E W )follows “locust splayed.” Wei and Hu 
conjecture that siwai refers to the man positioning himself behind the woman (the 
interpretation involves reading ® as si ®)) and xinei to the man and woman positioned 
face to face (1992, vol. 2: 153, n. 6). Li and McMahon conjecture differently, associating 
siwai with meditation during intercourse and xinei with breathing methods (1992: 171). 
The content of MSVI.B.10 does not provide enough evidence to reach a definite 
conclusion. I am partial to the idea that siwai is related to the man’s mental state, but it 
might simply mean that he should pay attention to external matters; and in contrast, xinei 
might mean that he should pay attention to internal matters. Whether or not the 
interpretation in Wei and Hu is correct, the idea that the two terms specify how the man 
and woman are positioned also has merit. It would be logical for a list of sexual positions 
to include details of this sort, whereas references to the man’s mental state when using 
certain positions for intercourse are less easily explained. 

4T read ju/*kjug %& as a phonetic loan for jue/* kruk & (butt; see MSVI.B.3). 

51 read F as ju #8 (grab). 

The “ten refinements” listed in MSVILB.11 concern the actions that the man must 
accomplish during intercourse. MSVII.B provides only the names of these actions without 
detailing their exact nature. The names reflect a system similar to but not identical with the 
eight benefits. Perhaps the action of “bringing vapor” is related to MSVI.B.1, where the 
penis jabs at the entrance to the vagina without penetrating in order to “bring the vapor.” 
However, it just as likely refers to breath cultivation, one form of which is kissing. 

2Perhaps a reference to swallowing saliva or strong sexually generated fluids internally. 
The fourth stage in the five-stage cultivation technique described in MSVI.A.7 is “contain 
the five tastes and drink that wellspring blossom.” 

3 Perhaps a reference to skill in moving the body during intercourse. 


“The “fruit” (shi #) probably refers to a point inside the vagina, as it does in Ishinpo, 
28.15b (sec.“Jiufa’’). 


I read F as cai M4 (material). Since the seventh refinement is to have the penis “move 
lightly,” the material that is transported may be the penis being brought into the vagina. 


©Compare the seventh benefit in MSVII.B.7. 
7Perhaps a reference to the successful accomplishment of sexual cultivation. 


8Perhaps similar to the eighth benefit in MSVII.B.7, which concerns refraining from 
ejaculation and post-coital conduct. 

°See MSVILB.4 for a list of ten ways to move the penis (“thrust rarely” and “thrust 
frequently” are not included in MSVII.B.12). 


!0Compare the parallel passage in MSVI.B.1. 


"ly read #€ as #% (blue-gem); and gian/* dzian BY as a phonetic loan for guan/* dzjuan 
(wellspring). The loan usage is comparable to the standard Qin and Han use of qian/* 
dzjanw: for quan/* dzjuan in the sense of “currency” (SW, 14A.10b, and Duan Yucai 
commentary). The “blue-gem wellspring” occurs as a metaphor for saliva in the description 
of breath cultivation in MSVI.A.4 (“Drink the blue-gem wellspring and numinous winepot 
and make it circulate”). In my interpretation, swallowing saliva coincides with sending 
vapor to the blood gate; and both actions have the effect of invigorating the man’s body. 
The combining of sexual intercourse with breath cultivation in MSVI.A.10 is comparable. 
Alternatively, gian may refer to the female genitals (see MSIV.8), making “blue-gem front” 
an elegant term for the vagina. However, there is no other attestation of this usage in the 
Mawangdui medical manuscripts; and I cannot explain what it would mean in sexual 
cultivation technique to have the man “suck in and swallow the blue-gem front.” It makes 
better sense for him to be swallowing the same “blue-gem wellspring” attested in 
MSVI.A.4. MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” reads #@ as yao # (shake, wave), which I 
reject (the “Transcription” reads the same graph as yao #% in MSVI.A.4). And I do not 
accept the interpretation of Li and McMahon, which errs in treating MSVII.B.13 as a 
description of sexual climax for the woman rather than for the man; and understands # Bi 
as the woman who “sways her vagina” (1992: 178). 


1 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as 3; however, the latter graph 
is a scribal error for the former (the same scribal error occurs in MSVII.B.15). 


2Compare MSVI1.A.10, which includes the sentence, “The five sounds arise in response, 
both the short and the long.” 


3These are movements made by the woman during intercourse that indicate what she wants 
the man to do. See MSVI.B.5. 


4Le. signs that emanate from the woman’s mouth. See MSVI.B.6. 

>The parallel in MSVI.B.6 is “convulsive breathing.” 

6This continues the discussion of the eight movements from MSVII.B.14 (see MSVI.B.5). 
7From “extend elbows” through “level upspring” the woman’s movements communicate to 
the man how he should stimulate her vagina with his penis. 

IThe parallel in MSVI.B.5 is “she wants the lower part rubbed,” referring to the lower part 
of the vagina. “The lower part is not reaching the heart” must mean that she wants that part 
to be stimulated by the penis. 

2 Another name for the “eight movements” based on the fact that it is the man who must 
“observe” the movements and react appropriately. 


3The “five signs” constitute stages to be followed in foreplay (see the parallel in 
MSVI1.B.1). 


“The “it” is the penis (see the parallels in MSVIU.B.2 and MSIII.88). 


‘The remainder of MSII.B.18 concerns the “ten pauses” that lead up to female orgasm. 
MSVII.B.19 concludes with a description of female orgasm. The pauses and description of 
female orgasm are combined in the parallel in MSVI.B.8. 


6«Pasty” translates Ji 38, glossed in SW, 7A.57b, as the paste used to glue shoes. The 
parallel graph in MSVI.B.8 is jiao ¥ (gelatinous). 

TT read A as kai $& in the sense of “full, mature” (Guangya, 1A.10a). The parallel graph in 
MSVLB.8 is jiu #4 (cluster). 

8The reference to the emergence of dawn vapor must be related to the statement in 
MSYV1.B.7 that “in the morning the woman’s essence accumulates.” After the tenth pause in 
MSV1.B.8 there is a return to the condition of the first pause, “clear coolness.” 

1 MSVILB.19 lists twelve names for parts of the female genitals, both external and internal. 
Some of the names also occur in MSIII.91; and some may be related to names in MSIII.88. 
The names in MSVII.B.19 do not follow an identifiable sequence from the exterior to the 
interior of the vagina. See MSIII.91 for discussion of the problems involved in associating 
the names with later sexual literature. Jiguang ## ¥% (hairpin light) occurs in MSIII.91 as 
the name of a point inside the vagina. I am unsure of its location. MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 1, notes that the scribe of MSVIIB writes mai fk in a style that is 
indistinguishable from guang 36. It is possible that the graph in MSVILB. 19 should be 
identified as f& and read as mai Aik (vessel; see the occurrence of F& for Ak in MSVILB.13). 
The graph transcribed as 3¢ in MSIII.91 is fragmentary, and the scribe of MSIII may have 
followed the same calligraphic convention as the scribe of MSVII.B. 

2Fengji #t #2. The name occurs again in MSVIL.B.20, but the latter occurrence does not 
help to identify the part of the vagina denoted by the name. I assume that feng refers to the 
Fcege of documents and letters, however I do not know of the use of a sealing cord. 

3 in MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” should be transcribed as jian 34. Jianhu ¥4 9 may be 
related to kuhu ‘ii 9 (dry gourd) in MSTII.88, which leads me to suspect that jian/*krian 
may be a phonetic loan for gan/ *kan*e (dry). 
4See MSIIL.91 for the names “grain fruit” and “wheat teeth” and their identification in later 
sexual literature. 
>Yingnu 88 2. The name is attested in later sexual literature as a point inside the vagina 
between “wheat teeth” and “grain fruit” (see the table in Li and McMahon 1992: 164). 
©A literal rendering of fanqu Q %. Perhaps it identifies a point inside the vagina beyond 
which the penis should not penetrate. 

TA literal rendering of heyu 4") &, perhaps so named because the penis should not be there. 
81 read MH as Li # (thread). “Red thread” may refer to a part of the external genitals (the 
name for the clitoris follows). 

Le. the clitoris (see MSIII.91). 

l0Z7aoshi 1% 4. Perhaps related to yunshi & @ in MSIUL.88. The name kunshi B F 
occurs in later sexual literature for a point deep inside the vagina (Li and McMahon 1992: 
164). 

'ly understand this line to mean that the man’s penis should continually stimulate the inside 
of the vagina to bring about female orgasm. Compare the passage concerning the “coital 


muscle” in MSVI.B.1. 

12See the parallel description of female orgasm in MSVI.B.8. For /i #2 in the sense of the 
“internal network” of vessels in the body, see MSVI.A.9. Mao % (hair) is probably related 
to the idea of maomai % Mi (hair vessels) in MSVI.A.1. I understand the sentence to mean 
that the woman’s vapor and essence circulate to the outer limits of her body (compare the 
breath cultivation technique in MSVI.A.1) and then return to concentrate in the midsection 
of her body. 

' Guo fill is the standard anatomical term for the popliteal space behind the knee (see Suwen 
60, 16.4a, and Wang Bing commentary). 

21.e. when the woman reaches orgasm the man simultaneously completes the count of the 
“ten movements” (see MSVI.B.8). 

3M WD, vol.4, “Transcription,” n.1, suspects that there are errors and perhaps omitted text 
in the above sentences, but I think the text is intelligible as written. There is a play on the 
word shan #, which in its first occurrence refers to what all men “enjoy” and in its second 
occurrence refers to the man who is “skilled” at sexual cultivation. 

*Even though the man’s goal is to retain the sexually generated essence for his own 
benefit, he should not be domineering. 

>Undoubtedly an exhortation to the man to proceed with intercourse based on his 
observations of the woman’s responses. 

©The “five sounds” are reprised in order to underscore the need for the man to observe the 
woman. I follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” in reading + as tu & (spit). I understand 
guang ¥é to have a parallel meaning, hence my translation “radiating.” The description of 
what the first sound indicates about the woman’s state of arousal is different in the parallel 
in MSVI.B.6, which states that “the inside is tense” (the sound is also different, “convulsive 
breathing”). Subsequent descriptions in MSVII.B.20 tend to give more physiological detail 
than MSVI.B.6. 

7Le. Yin and Yang vapors begin to fuse. I read & as gong & (palace), which MWD, vol. 4, 
“Transcription,” n. 3, gives as an alternative reading to its preferred reading rong & 
(perhaps “contain” or “absorb’”’). I suspect that gong refers to the vagina. The best evidence 
I can adduce fir this meaning is the term rugong A & (enter the palace), which denotes 
sexual intercourse in Yinshu, “seasonal regimen” (YSSW: 82; Prolegomena, Section Four). I 
am unable to find early attestation of the term Zigong = © for the womb. 

8In the phrase Bi 4% %¥, I understand kao Fi (buttocks) as the object of ji # (quicken), and 
bi #% as an emphatic demonstrative marking the exposed placement of kao at the head of 
the phrase. The grammar pattern is noted in Yang Shuda 1986: 5. For “sealing cord” as a 
name for a part of the vagina see MSVII.B.19. 

!While the term zhenhan tk & (shaking with cold) might refer to shivering from sexual 
arousal, I follow MWD, vol. 4, “Transcription,” n. 5, in reading # asa scribal error for 
dong #). The parallel graph in MSVI.B.6 is BD. 


2See MSIIL.42 for an example of pin 4t (female) denoting the female genitals. 

3There is a play on the word shu 3X, which in the previous sentence is the “calculation” of 
Yin and Yang and here is “haste” (the latter meaning is also attested in MSVII.B.7). 
4Tianshi K + (heaven’s gentleman) is attested in Shiji, 28.25b, as part of the honorary 
title inscribed on a seal granted to the recipe gentleman Luan Da & X by Thearch Wu:“At 
his waist he wore the seals of the General who is Heaven’s Gentleman, the General who is 
Earth’s Gentleman, and the General of Great Penetration.” Tianshi is also used as a title for 
an astrological specialist in Hanshu, 75.24a. 


Appendix | 
Transcription of MSI.B, MSI.C, MSI.D 


The transcription of MSI.B, MSI.C, and MSI.D given below is based on 
the reproduction and transcription of the three texts in MWD, vol. 4, and on 
the revised transcription of MSI.C appended to MSSW. In place of the 
emendations of lacunae in the MWD, vol. 4, transcription, which does not 
take account of the Zhangjiashan Maishu editions of the three texts 
(“Eleven Vessels,” “Vessels and Vapor,” and “Five Signs of Death” 
respectively), my transcription fills lacunae using MSSW whenever 
possible. MSSW transcribes Maishu in simplified graphs, which I write with 
modem kaishu 4% #& graphs. A reproduction of Maishu has not yet been 
published, and I have seen neither the original manuscript nor photographs 
(several of the bamboo slips are reproduced in Zhangjiashan Han mu 
zhujian zhengli xiaozu 1985). There are errors in the identification of the 
original slips in MSSW, which does not compromise its general reliability. 
More serious are several mistranscribed graphs in MSSW. Li Xueqin, who 
participated in the preparation of the MSSW transcription, kindly reviewed 
his own handwritten transcription of Maishu and checked photographs of 
the original manuscript kept at the Bureau of Cultural Relics in Beijing in 
order to confirm the correct identification of slips and of graphs (the errors 
occurred at the stage of typesetting, and the editorial committee was not 
able to correct them before publication). I have confidence in the accuracy 
of MSSW as corrected by Professor Li, but a reproduction of Maishu needs 
to be published before this confidence can be completely justified. 

Lacunae due to damaged silk and illegible graphs are extensive: two 
columns of text are missing at the beginning of MSI.B, and significant gaps 
occur throughout; much of MSI.C was unreadable before the Maishu edition 
came to light; MSI.D, the shortest text, suffered the least. The MWD, vol. 4, 


transcription emends MSI.B using the MSII.B edition and parallels in 
Lingshu 10 (MSI.B is moderately damaged); little could be done for 
lacunae in MSI.C and MSI.D. Comparison of MSI.B and MSII.B with 
Maishu, “Eleven Vessels,” reveals a closer correspondence between MSI.B 
and “Eleven Vessels.” Both editions arrange the vessels in the same order, 
whereas MSII.B differs by placing the foot Minor Yin vessel ahead of the 
foot Ceasing Yin vessel. Occasional differences in wording also separate 
MSI1.B and “Eleven Vessels” from MSII.B. Comparing MSI.B to “Eleven 
Vessels,” the latter shows signs of being a younger edition. Most obvious is 
the addition of ailments at the end of certain vessel entries in “Eleven 
Vessels” using the formula “and also including (ji &) ailment X.” My 
judgment that M/SI.B and “Eleven Vessels” are more closely related editions 
is the basis for my decision to emend lacunae in MSI.B using “Eleven 
Vessels” whenever possible. I have not collated the two editions; “Eleven 
Vessels” is used only to emend lacunae in MSI.B. I make two exceptions 
where it is obvious that the scribe of MSI.B omitted graphs that occur in 
“Eleven Vessels.” And because of lacunae in “Eleven Vessels” six 
emendations rely on MSII.B. The result is a reasonable approximation of 
MSI1.B in its original condition. 

Like “Eleven Vessels,” the Maishu “Vessels and Vapor” and “Five Signs 
of Death” give evidence of being younger editions of MSI.C and MSI.D. 
For example, “Vessels and Vapor” uses gu # (thus) several times to 
accentuate the discursive tone of a passage; the same passage without gu in 
MSI.C is older. For the MSI.C phrase $4 14 (“if vapor emerges”) “Vessels 
and Vapor” writes S — -— — ‘F (“if vapor now ascends and now 
descends”), the latter a paraphrase of the former. Similarly, gu #8 (smooth) 
in “Vessels and Vapor” is a lectio facilior for gu 3A (flow evenly) in MSI.C. 
“Vessels and Vapor” being the younger edition, I refrain from emendation 
of MSI.C other than to fill lacunae (in one case using a parallel in Zaisu 
when a lacuna also occurs in “Vessels and Vapor’). There are few lacunae 
in MSI.D; “Five Signs of Death” is worded somewhat differently, but the 
only significant difference is its reversing of the signs of death associated 
with vapor and with blood. 

The transcription does not include the three text markers used in the 
original manuscripts. Graphs followed by the double-bar repeat sign are 
written twice. For convenience I add periods corresponding to the periods 


in the sentences of the Translation. Emended lacunae are indicated with 
brackets. When emendation is not possible, the number of graphs estimated 
to be missing is enclosed in the brackets. The source of bracketed 
emendations (mostly MSSW) is given parenthetically following the 
emendation. Notes on emendations (including several exceptions to the 
standard emendation of lacunae) are provided separately as needed. 
Additional textual notes are in the Translation. 

The transcription uses modern kaishu graphs, adopting the conventions 
of the MWD, vol. 4, transcription. For example, # is written # (however, I 
retain #2 if it is used in the MWD, vol. 4, transcription). Graphs in 
emendations are not changed to reflect the orthography of MSI.B, MSI.C, 
and MSI.D. For example, all three MSI texts write Aik for mai “vessel”; 
Maishu writes Aik, and this graph is used directly in emendations. Graphs 
that are not attested for the appropriate word and meaning in received 
literature (including graphs the scribe miswrote) are followed by a standard 
attested graph placed in parentheses in the form (:). Any mistranscribed 
graphs in the MSSW transcription (see above) are written as corrected by Li 
Xueqin and noted. In some cases a barely legible graph in one of the three 
MST texts is mistranscribed in the MWD, vol. 4, transcription. Based on the 
reproduction of MST and on MSSW it is possible to determine the correct 
graph (the revised transcription of MSI.C appended to MSSW supplies a 
number of such corrections). My transcription records the correct graph 
without note. 
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(MSSW) YR (:Aik) = G4. ] (VSS)! & [PR EE je O 24] (SSW) 
C65 


BOF OS) HE ES (:) PBS ERE) AT 
To [2D] (MSSW) & Z OR (:A) [A (:2R) Bll 5 BE AW & ] ssn) 
C66 

R(MBAUM( DBMS. A(R KBB EOR, 

C67 

BSE AAR) ERFSRPUHANABP MEZA LBRR 
zk HB(AKBRAD >, | (MSIL B) 

C68 

= BA ab Ba 30 sei Ra HE [Al] (MSIL. B) 3 F Th Me 
te A ER (IR). [= SB BB Ak =] WI. B) 


C69 

3. HPT im B® (:F8) 3  (- Be) OLD FB] (SSW)! BOR OB RR 

) BB ia. 

C70 

BODE RCH) ZRREMSZAZE2ZhTSELE HY 
mo = B Al jab) (MSS) 


Bo [tH] SSW) A EB [A 
C7 


fm (i) Ba. LA SRR) £2 & OR (Ak) = 5A. 
BP = [A 8] (MSSW) i B[— We | (MSSW) 


MSI.C 


C72 
DAK (A) AA RR. OAR CAR) (BVA SMa RRA 
4 FE mi [3] WSs) § [Ht R hh A FS] (SSW) 
C73 
BR B(BAZARHRE. RPRARARMHaER. 
[i] (MSSW) £ Th 7A FE [Al 4 A] ss) 
C74 
13 ZAK (AK) BRM ACR) Z DBEBELRKAROATY HOA — 
A (B®). 3A th HS 88 AY ZAR (Ak) TH [WE 2. | (MSSW) 
C75 
FA (:0e) Ae (ok) BB OO, BE (RE) (AB) BOS (Be) Bll 
He) K hi [A] (MSSY) Z [AA We] (MSSW) & GB [¥. ] (MSS) 
ABS (A) 2x [i] (MSSW) 
C76 
© (We) Be (58) OE SZ 
OR BS (a8) 2 i1a— &. § Zz 
C77 
AR #)] (MSSW) = [SB. B (:fB)] Se nel ay i 
SQReCQWABBRARAS. FR (hk) (2 mk a 
1 Ao [ee (:e ) ) 
C78 
SOMRA LAM). wie) om BA EA MX. ] (MSS) 
fs (: mm) > [Tm] (MSSW) 8 (3%) (S EAT. bk # WA] Mss) 
RR. [8] (MSS) 
a 

A (He) o R[D A(R) RR WA ZI. Al(MSSW) [FEAR 
. Y] (Jaisu) 8 Zo. A[F ER ih BS (:) 2. CA] (SSW) B itt 
C80 
ok AtEm. C A (: Ai) Be 3H [#eT (:78)] (SSW) Bll = [Feo | 
(MSSW) CA (:Al) [a2 Ub 3 Bp BE (CE). AMAA HF HF] 
(MSSW) 
C81 
ZDP>EBEBZKEAEB. EK = [BH 
(MSSW) tke [Fr OA ae AB Zak km HR BMS 


FR-— =, gee ee (332) Mm 28 (: GG) 
BS (: Hi mM a RS 


(MSSW) 

C82 

Ak (Ak) ZRBHASZ. BT AH. BY RRABA lO] 
C83 

BT A A RR 


MSI. D 


C84 

NEGRAR BRE eS W:R B-He VEBwWR 
Be 3E Ane (:Aik) Bt. [RE] (MSSW) 3a Th BL BY [A] Wvssy) 

C85 

+A mse. = ES (BB) we (Be) OR) MER. ZB 
% BRABRA[KZ. th Sw & All] (MSS) 

C86 

BEX PBRBAR(RHEZ(E MRAZ FHMKE TH 
AR fe Bl om FE FE. «A HR (A) (90) 4S [Bl 85] (SSW) 

C87 

3. LS ie (:4m) A Bl A OK (5k) Bo 


See MSLB.1, p. 205, n. 1. 

IThe scribe of MSI. B omitted 34. 

'The scribe of MSI. B. omitted bt #8. See MSI. B. 10, p. 212, n. 2. 

2The scribe of MSI. B. worte Z fi twice; the second occurence is excrescent. 


Appendix 2 
Revisions To the Transcription of Graphs in MWD, Vol. 4 


The revisions are based on Qiu Xigui (1992), my own research, and 
consultation with Li Xueqin, who is responsible for the final editing of the 
transcription in MWD, vol. 4. I am indebted to Professor Li for personally 
checking the revisions and indicating his general agreement with them. In 
several instances the correct transcription remains open to argument; I bear 
sole responsibility for the revisions proposed in the list below (each revision 
is also noted in the Translation). Because the transcription of MST.B, MSI.C, 
and MSI.D in Appendix 1 replaces the transcription in MWD, vol. 4, 
revisions are not given for those texts. 


MSLA.t 
Cr 


C3 
C4 


MSL.A.3 
Cir 


MSLA.4 
C13 


MSLA.5 
C16 


C16 


MSLE.58 
Co4 


MSLE. 107 
C183 


MSL.E.117 
C193 


MSL.E.118 
C196 


MSI.E.120 
C200 


MSL.E.125 
C206 


MSLI.E.138 
C230 


MSLE.139 
C232 


MSLE.1§1 
C260 


MSLE.162 
C281 


MWD 


S 


vA 


Qiu 


ot 


(ul 


= 


Revision 


# 2 


ot 


ot 


C282 oC 


MSL.E. 164 
C284 R 
MSI.E.175 
C305 He 
MSLE.188 
C318 Kj 
C319 a 
MSL.E.222 
C361 tit 
MSI.E.227 
C366 iif 
MSI.E.229 
C369 Hi 
C369 He 
C370 te 
C370 A 
MSLE.252 
C412 fh 
MSI.E.276 
C442 {th 
MSIL.C.35 ah, 


‘See MSILC.35, p-315, n. 2. 


= 


mi 


‘? 


= 


> HF = O 


mm 


MSIIL.2 


C3 # 
MSIIL.6 

C18 tj 
MSIUL11 

C30 vA 
MSIII.38 

C84 i 
MSIIL.44 

C96 at 
MSIUI.62 

C128 ik 
MSIIL.71 

C1§2 & 
MSIIL.88 

C197 H 
MSIIL.89 

C214 th 
MSV.5 

C15 a 
MSVLA.1 

Ss iG 


‘See MSVLA.1, p.387, 1.3. 


MSVLA.3 
$17 


MSVI1.A.4 
S35 


$37 


MSVLA.6 
S41 


MSVI1.A.4 
Ss2 


S53 


MSVI1.B.7 
$127 


MSVI.B.8 
S130 


S131 


MSVILB.2 
S16 


MSVILB.3 
S21 


MSVILB.4 
$29 


MSVII.B.13 
$48 


MSVILB.19 
S59 


aR 


Han Weights and Measures 


Equivalents” 





Length: 
1 cun “f 
rchi R 
1 zhang 
ri # 


Capacity: 
1ge @ 
1 sheng Ft 
1 dou +}- 


Weight: 
1 liang WY 
1 jin Fr 


2.31 centimeters 
(10 cun) 23.1 centimeters 
(10 chi) 2.31 meters 
.41§ kilometer 


19.968 cubic centimeters 


(10 ge) 199.687 cubic centimeters 
(10 sheng) 1.996 liters 

1§.36 grams 
(16 liang) 245 grams 


*See Twitchett and Loewe 1986: xxxviii. Only those weights and measures that occur in 
the Prolegomena and Translation are included. 
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Index of Materia Medica 


Materia medica is indexed by entry in the Translation. The name of a 
substance may occur more than once in the same entry; the index does not 
provide a lexical count of the total number of occurrences of a given name 
in the manuscripts. Materia medica is defined broadly to include nearly 
everything that forms part of the treatment of ailments or the execution of 
techniques; cooking pots, dishes, and sundry utensils used solely in the 
preparation of drags are excluded. A few fragmentary drug names have 
been omitted. An asterisk following an entry indicates further discussion in 
a footnote in that entry. If the names of plants, animals, and minerals can be 
identified with a high degree of certainty, relevant citations to GM and ZY 
are provided (those occurring in BC are also noted; reference to ZY is 
omitted for some common animals and minerals). If the identification is 
uncertain, likely identifications are often discussed in the footnotes. 
Citations to ZY are to the entry that provides the basic description of the 
plant, animal, or mineral, which may be the source of several drags having 
separate ZY entries; the ZY entry cited may not correspond to the specific 
drug in the manuscripts. Similarly, the index does not correlate every drag 
in the manuscripts (e.g. the various parts of a plant or animal) with a 
corresponding drug in BC or GM; most GM citations are to the main entry 
for a plant, animal, or mineral, not to the individual drags listed after the 
main entry in GM (see also the index of materia medica in Ma Jixing 1992: 
1073-98, which notes likely correlations between the Mawangdui medical 
manuscripts and later materia medica). Some headings in the index provide 
subheadings for the parts of a substance used as drags in the manuscripts. 
However, occasional references in the manuscripts to the root, fruit, leaf, 
stalk, or other parts of many substances are not specified in the index. 
Chinese graphs are provided selectively; they often represent a standard 
graph in received literature, not the graph written on the original 
manuscripts. 


ai X (mugwort). GM, 15.7. ZY: no. 1175, Artemisia argyi Lévl, et Vant. 
[.E.127,* LE.155, I1.89 

alkaline soil 
L.E.185* 

ant. GM, 40.106 


red ant 
III.38 

anthill loam (GM, 7.77) 
LE25* 


amputee peg 
1.E.119* 

Ba shu & & (croton). GM, 35.63. ZY: no. 1028, Croton tiglium L. 
IV.10,* IV.12 

bahe # & 
1.E.163* 


bai 48 (arbor-vitae). BC. GM, 34.78. ZY: no. 2840, Biota orientalis (L.) 
Endl. 


VI.A.10 

bai (arbor-vitae) fruit. Kernels of arbor-vitae (ZY: no. 3154) 
VI.A.2 

bai (arbor-vitae) pestle 
I.E.118 


bai mugou B # 4% 


V.8* 

bai tengshe A HR te 
U1.77* 

baifu BT 
[.E.254* 

baifu B if 
LE 2T9* 

baifu BF 
II.62* 


baihao A ®& (artemisia; see also hao, ginghao). BC. GM, 15.15. ZY: no. 
1392, Artemisia sieversiana Ehrh. ex Willd. 


LE.47 
baiheng A 
L.E.230* 


bailian A RK (ampelopsis). BC. GM, 18.48. ZY: no. 1393, Ampelopsis 
japonica (Thunb.) Mak. 


L.E.157, L.E.160, I.E.163, LE.166 
baiyu A & (silverfish) 
1-133" 


baizhi H E (angelica). BC. GM, 14.11. ZY: no. 1380, Angelica dahurica 
(Fisch. ex Hoffm.) Benth. et Hook. f. ex Franch. et Sav. and other spp. 


1.E.230 
bamboo. BC. GM, 37.15 


autumn bamboo 
1.E.193 


banmao ®& & (blister beetle). GM, 40.93. ZY: no. 4730, Mylabris 
phalerata Pall. and M. cichorii L. (drag known as Spanish fly) 


1.38, HI.55 


banxia # B& (pinellia). BC. GM, 17.57. ZY: no. 1550, Pinellia ternata 
(Thunb.) Breit. 


LE232 
bark 
[.E.204 
bat. BC. GM, 48.102. ZY: no. 5479. 
LE271 
bean leaves 
I.E.111* 
bee 


HI.58 
bee egg, bee larva (BC. GM, 39.61) 
1.E.130, 1.E.141, LE.223,* V.11 
bee (venom) 
1.37, IV.7 


beetle larva 


U.7* 


beixie H # (yam). GM, 18.44. ZY: no. 4120, Dioscorea hypoglauca Palib. 
and other spp. 


H1.50,* H1.60, 1.70 


bie % (soft-shelled turtle). GM, 44.11. ZY: no. 5707, Amyda sinensis 
(Wiegmann) 


IV.39 
bird egg (see also spring-bird egg, virile-bird egg) 
1.E.74,* I.41, IV.1 
bird feathers 
[.E.132 
bronze bits 
[.E.207* 
broom 


worn out broom 
1.E.66 


bulging fungus 
HI.36* 
cai 5K (oak) 


cai (oak) mallet 
1.E.134 

cai (oak) peg 
1.E.134* 


cattail mat. GM, 38.45 


1.E.8 

soft leaves from cattail mat 
I.E.64 

worn out cattail mat 
I.E.64 


changzu f& © (spider; see also spider web) 


LE.133* 


chejian & #8 (plantain). GM, 16.113. ZY: no. 0799, Plantago asiatica L. 
III.35* 
chicken. BC. GM, 48.69 


I1I.37, I1.79 
white chicken 
LE.71 
yellow chicken 
1.E.150 
chicken blood 
I.E.75 
chicken brain 
Ill.34 
chicken breast 
Ill.34 
chicken egg 
1.E.180, H1.15, [V.24, VI.A.9 
chicken feathers 
I.E.5, LE.150 
chicken feces 
1.E.235 
chicken heart 
IlI.34 
black hen 


V.15 
rooster 
1.E.58, HI.11 
black rooster 
1.E.274, [1.34 
rooster blood 
III.54 
rooster feces 
1.E.242 
stillborn chick 
II.27* 


chida Is ®& (adzuki bean). BC. GM, 24.94. ZY: no. 2222, Phaseolus 
calcaratus Roxb. 


1.E.3* 
Chou §& 
III.76* 
cinnabar. BC. GM, 9.51 
I.E.75, LE.188, LE.281, [1.29 
clod 
1.E.67 
cloth 
I.E.124 
cong & (onion). BC. GM, 26.44. ZY: no. 4813, Allium fistulosum L. 
I.E.88, I.E.270 


copper bits 


[.E.144,* LE.207 

cord handle from steaming-pot 
[.E.132,* V.7 

cow. BC. GM, 50.64 


beef 
III.50, V.3 
choice beef 
1.E.35,* 1.25 
beef suet 
I.E.205, I.E.230, I.E.232 
cow gall 
I.E.137* 
cow horn 
III.24 
cow saliva 
1.E.46 


daishen &&, B (astragalus; see also huanggi) 
1.E.166* 

dandruff (see human) 

dang 33 
1.E.76* 

deer. BC. GM, 51.24 


1.E.61 
choice venison 
IIl.25 
deer horn 
I.E.55 


dianji #2 R (asparagus). GM, 18.37. ZY: no. 0645, Asparagus 
cochinchinensis (Lour.) Merr. and other spp. 


H1.2,* 1.34 


didan chong th A #& (oil beetle). BC. GM, 40.96. ZY: no. 1611, Meloé 
coarctatus Motsch. 


1.E.146 

dirt from bottom of water jar 
ee 

dog. BC. GM, 50.43 


[.E.22, 111.75, III.80 
dog bile 
1.E.194, 1.E.257 
dog feces 
I.E.71 
dog fur 
1.E.176 
dog heart 
11.34 
dog liver 
11.34 
dog lung 
111.34 
dog penis 
V.11 


dove. GM, 49.2. ZY: no. 4728 


female dove tail 
VII.A.4 

male dove claw 
VILA.5 


du [1] 4 
1.E.13,* L.E.138 
dujin = = 
1.E.95* 
duyu #t 2 
IV.2* 
earth 


earth from marketplace 
V.17 

frozen earth 
[.E.267 


earthworm. GM, 42.40 


white-necked earthworm 
Ill.31* 

earthworm excrement 
1.E.31,* [V.42 


eee 
L.E.79, I.E.122 
ewe (see sheep) 


eyebrow (see human) 


fangfeng 8h JB (saposhnikovia). BC. GM, 13.47. ZY: no. 1985, 
Saposhnikovia divaricata (Turcz.) Schischk. and other plants 


L.E.151, U1.49, I1.52, [1.78 


fangkui By & 
I1.77* 
fanshi & @, fanshi & 4 
II.39,* IV.8, IV.9, IV.11, [V.12 
feilian 3E FE 
II.77* 


fenshu —@ ER (mole). GM, 51.67. ZY: no. 5763, Scaptochirus moschatus 
Milne-Edwards and Mogera robusta Nehring 


LBA 

fermented beverage (jiang 2%) 
1.2* 

fingernail (see human) 

fish 
.E.78 

food sacrifice 


IB 129," LE.143 


fuling ® % (pine truffle). BC. GM, 37.2. ZY: no. 3314, Poria cocos 
(Schw.) Wolf 


T.E.251, O18, 1.24, I11.36, 1.62 
futu KR 


HI.78* 


fuyu #} & (golden carp). GM, 44.98. ZY: no. 5510, Carassius auratus (L.) 


L.E.147 


gancao H & (licorice). BC. GM, 12A.81. ZY: no. 1187, Glycyrrhiza 
uralensis Fisch. 


L.E.2, [.E.13, [.E.17, [.E.24, 1E.160 


gaoben # AS (lovage). GM, 14.10. ZY: no. 5616, Ligusticum sinense Oliv. 
and other spp. 


[1.67 


ge & (kudzu). BC. GM, 18.33. ZY: no. 4796, Pueraria lobata (Willd.) 
Ohwi 


ge (kudzu) arrow 
1.E.132 


gecko. GM, 43.63. ZY: no. 5604, Gekko swinhoana Ginther and other spp. 
11.28,* HI1.29 

gelatin 
.E.74,* [.E.77, LE.94, 1.E.96, LE.105 

gourd 
1.E.60,* [.E.134, 1.E.137, 1.E.277 

grain 


IV.29 
grain plants 
1.E.65;* LE.72 
five grains 
L.E.58* 


cooked grain 
II.78 

grain rinse 
].E.254* 

grain-cleaning slop (GM, 22.68) 
[.E.162,* 1.E.226 


grease 


carriage grease (GM, 38.48) 
1.E.253 

hub grease 
[.E.202* 


gruel 


..E.274, UL5 


gu ®% (paper mulberry). BC. GM, 36.78. ZY: no. 4754, Broussonetia 
papyrifera (L.) Vent. 


gu (paper mulberry) liquid 
1.E.222,* 11.38, IV.5, IV.6 


gui #£ (cinnamon). BC. GM, 34.88. ZY: no. 1790, Cinnamomum cassia 
Presl. 


LE.2, LE.35, LE.139, LE.147, LE.151, 1.E.157, LE.171, LE.173, LE.212, 
1.E.248, LE.275, 1.22, 111.39, 111.62, IV.5, IV.9-11 jungui BA # (curled 


cinnamon) 
[.E.138,* LE.230, I1.24, W1.53, H1.61 


gui He 
I.E.51* 


hair (see human) 


hao & (artemisia; see also baihao, ginghao) 
V.10 
hao & from under magpie dwelling 
LE AIS* 
heu & B 
1.E.36* 
hemp thill-rope 
111.86 
hen (see chicken) 
hengshi 18 4 
1.E.28* 
honey. BC. GM, 39.56 
1.22, IV.10, [V.13 
hongfu 41 
1.62* 
horse. BC. GM, 50.76 
I11.62, Il.70, V.8 
horse cheekbone 
1.E.280 
horsehair 
IV.33 


horse lard 
III.79 


horse manure 
1.E.117 

horse sauce 
III.51 


houpu J $ (magnolia bark). BC. GM, 35.6. ZY: no. 3366, bark of 
Magnolia officinalis Rehd. et Wils. 


[.E.177 
hua #€ (birch) 
L.E.85* 


huai # (pagoda tree). BC. GM, 35.25. ZY: no. 5078, Sophora japonica L. 


[.E.264, [1.68 


huanggi & @ (astragalus; see also daishen). BC. GM, 12A.85. ZY: no. 
4153, Astragalus membranaceus (Fisch.) Bge. and other spp. 


[.E.157, L.E.160 


huanggin & & (skullcap). BC. GM, 13.49. ZY: no. 4147, Scutellaria 
baicalensis Georgi and other spp. 


L.E.13, LE.14, LE.24, 1E.36, 1.E.153, 1.E.166 
human 


dandruff (GM, 52.85) 
I.E.100, [1.E.212, I.E.249 

dead person’s head (GM, 52.105) 
.E.143 

dead person’s shinbone (GM, 52.104) 
L.E.218 

eyebrow 
VILA.6 


fingernail (GM, 52.86) 
VIILA.5 
hair (loose hair, scalp hair; GM, 52.81) 
[.E.5,* 1.E.205* 
human sludge 
I.E.176* 
man’s slime 
L.E.11* 
man’s muck 
1.E.188* 
menstrual cloth (GM, 52.99) 
L.E.86, I.E.121, 1.E.139, 1.E.148, [.E.184, 1.E.272, [.E.275, III.85 
milk (GM, 52.97; see also milk) 
1.E.181* 
spit 
[.E.27, L.E.48, 1.E.178, L.E.229, 1.E.233, I.E.234 
urine (GM, 52.90) 
LE.55, L.E.116, I.E.147, 1.E.154, 1.E.256, V.10 
urine of infant 
I.E.200 
urine of young boy 
[.E.37, 1.E.213, LE.215 
sludge from urine 
1.E.198* 


hundred grass residue (see also stove ash) 
1.E.5* 

iron. BC. GM, 8.26 
.E.41, I.31 

iron forging ash 
1.E.278* 


iron mallet 


L.E.120 


ji & (capsella). GM, 27.94. ZY: 3328, Capsella bursa-pastoris (L.) Medic. 
LE.4,* LE.18 

ji # (thistle) 
LE.53* 

jichi & FR 
LE.37* 

jili & #B (caltrop). BC. GM, 16.140. ZY: no. 2602, Tribulus terrestris L. 
LE.47 

jian Fl 
1.E.69* 

e 


jian © (miscanthus) 


1.E.150* 


jiang & (ginger). BC. GM, 26.76. ZY: no. 1358, Zingiber officinale Rosc. 


L.E.2, LE.147, LE.157, 1E.160, [-E.171, LE.230, 111.22, 111.24, U1.61, 
Ill.62, UI.74, [V.5, [V.9-11 


jiao ®X (zanthoxylum). BC. GM, 32.29. ZY: no. 2152, Zanthoxylum 
bungeanum Maxim. and other spp. 


L.E.2,* 1.E.103, 1.E.157, 1.E.171, 1.E.173, IV.5 
Qin jiao & #X (Qin zanthoxylum) 

III.53 
Shu jiao % #% (Shu zanthoxylum) 


LE.160, I.E.212 
jie FR 
I11.49* 
jie Bf 
I1.72,* Il.74 
jie zhong jia * RR 
LE.117* 


jiegeng *&5 %% (balloon flower). GM, 12.100. ZY: no. 3642, Platy-codon 
grandiflorum (Jacq.) A. DC. 


U1.70, HI.77 
jin 


I.E.55,* 1.E.197 
jing #) (vitex). GM, 36.114. ZY: no. 2295, Vitex negundo L. var. 
cannabifolia (Sieb. et Zucc.) Hand.-Mazz. 

I.E.108, UI.83 


jing (vitex) winnowing basket 
.E.220 


jingtian = X (stonecrop). BC. GM, 20.6. ZY: no. 4937, Sedum 
erythrostictum Miq. 


LE.102 
jinkui 2 & 


1.E.244* 


jiu HE (leek). GM, 26.40. ZY: no. 3394, Allium tuberosum Rottler 
VIA.9 

jiuzong JU & herb 
V.16* 


jueweng & @ (caterpillar cocoon). GM, 39.77. ZY: no. 4311, cocoon and 
larva of Monema flavescens Walker 


V9 
konglei 2 & 
ku 


1.E.40* 


kuhu % Bl (bitter gourd). BC. GM, 28.6. ZY: no. 2653, Lagenaria 
siceraria (Molina) Standi, var. gourda Ser. 


L.E.214, U131 


kui & (mallow). BC. GM, 16.88. ZY: no. 1536, Malva verticillata L. 


1.E.98, LE.99, I.E.247, I.E.258 
kui (mallow) seed 

[.E.90, L.E.96, I.E.101, I.E.116, II.48 
kui (mallow) stalk 

L.E.69, LE.217 


lacquered guo 


1.E.245* 


lai 3 (chenopodium). GM, 27.115. ZY: no. 5651, Chenopodium album L. 


II1.6 
lan i (eupatorium; see also xian). BC. GM, 14.56. ZY: no. 2841, 
Eupatorium fortunei Turcz. 
L.E.52, LE.81, [.E.84, LE.254 
lan (eupatorium) fruit 
IV 31 
lan (eupatorium) leaf 
IV.41 


langya 48 OF 


[.E.239* 
lard (gao B) 


LE 2," LE.12;1.E.135,..E:152; LEA74 
old lard 
L.E.76, I.E.262 
rancid lard 
L.E.15,* 1.E.143, [.E.218, I.33 
horse lard 
11.79 
leopard lard (GM, 51.8) 
1.E.206 
pig lard 
1.E.10, [.E.14, LE.21, LE.24, LE.26, 1.E.164, [.E.196, 1.E.201, 1.E.204, 
I.E.207, LE.221, LE.241, LE.254, 1.E.256, I.E.259, I.E.280, III.58 
castrated pig lard 
1.E.195, [.E.218 
rancid pig lard 
L.E.214, LE.217, LE.220, LE.281 
snake lard 
I.E.219 


leishi & PR (bamboo truffle). BC. GM, 37.10. ZY: no. 5148, Polyporus 
mylittae Cook, et Mass. 


L.E.26, I.E.282 
leopard (see lard) 
li = (plum). GM, 29.33. ZY: no. 2247, Prunus salicina Lindl. 
I.E.20 
li $2 (raccoon-dog) 
1.E.62* 
lianghuang B & 
1.E.139* 
lichen. GM, 21.17 
III.79* 


lilu  {B (black veratrum). BC. GM, 17.30. ZY: no. 5652, Veratrum nigrum 
and other spp. 


1.E.212, 1.E.223, 1.E.227, 1.E.253, LE.256, LE.259 
lin Fi 
I1I.39* 
linggao & & (spurge). GM, 17.16. ZY: no. 1188, Euphorbia kansui Liou 


IV.7 


lingji Z@ = (water chestnut). GM, 33.69. ZY: no. 4100, Trapa bispinosa 
Roxb. 


L.E.213; .E 215, 1.E.250,.1..E.257,1V31 


liquor (jiu 78). 


LE.5, LE.17, LE.18, LE.22, 1E.33, LE52, LE.62, LE.74, LE.100, 
I.E.103, LE.106, LE.109, LE.113, LE.123, I.E.136, LE.142, 1.E.167, 
LE.171, LE.187, LE.204, 1.E.206, 1.E.252, 1.E.255, 1.E.274, U.6, HI.10, 
T.13, T.15, U1.54, U.74, 1.78, V.5, V.12, V.16, VLA.9, VI.A.6 
clear liquor (ging 78) 

I.E.77* 
mash-liquor (Jaozhuo % BW) 

III.10,* II.72—74, HI.92 
pure liquor (chunjiu 1 78) 

1.E.4,* [.E.18, LE.19, LE.23, 1.E.82, [.E.94, 1E.102, 1.E.135, LE.164, 
I.E.172, LE.250, III.70, [V.24 
pure liquor lees 

III.58 
sweet-liquor (/i BB) 

T11.4,* 1.10, W.12, W.32, I1.67, I1.92, 1V.25 


liu #91 (willow). GM, 35.45. ZY: no. 3175, Salix babylonica L. 


liufu #0 ¥#% (willow catkin) 
III.33* 


liuxun #1 # (willow fungus) 
I.E.155* 


lizard 


red lizard blood 
1.E.203* 


longkai Be 


HI.78* 


longxu #€ 28 (bog rush). BC. GM, 15.69. ZY: no. 1227, Juncus effusus L. 
var. decipiens Buchen. f. utilis Mak. 


1E:91 


loulu ¥8 
1.E.241* 
luoruan BR bt 
1.E.149* 
malt (nie 4&) GM, 25.19 
[.E.22,* 1.E.177, I1.E.181 
roasted-grain meal of malt (see also roasted-grain meal) 


I.17 


man (see human) 


mao # (woolly grass). BC. GM, 13.64. ZY: no. 1435, Imperata cylindrica 
(L.) P. Beauv. var. major (Nees) C. E. Hubb. 


[.E.138,* [1.89 
meat 

..E.121 
mei 4% (berry) 


mei (berry) vine 
1.E.283* 


melon 
1.E.189 
mendong F & 


1.36,* HI.52, U1.70 


menstrual cloth (see human) 
mercury. BC. GM, 9.56 
[.E.188, LE.207, LE.222, 1.E.230, 1.E.249 


milk (see also human) 


fermented milk (Jao BB, zhongjiu 1B 78) 
111.43, VI.A.8* 


millet 


blue choice millet 
1.E.57* 


panicled millet (ji #).GM, 23.69. ZY: no. 5003, Panicum miliaceum L. 
L.E.113 


glutinous panicled millet (shu 2). GM, 23.71. ZY: no. 5003, Panicum 
miliaceum L., glutinous var. 

I.E.50, LE.113, 1.E.144, 1.E.194, III.4, 11.74, IV.4 
glutinous panicled millet slop 

[.E.266, IV.3 


glutinous spiked millet (shu ft). GM, 23.78. ZY: no. 4841, Setaria italica 
(L.) Beauv., glutinous var. 
1.E.50, LE.179, II.2 


miwu BE #& (lovage). BC. GM, 14.5. ZY: no. 0452, Ligusticum wallichii 
Franch. 


I.E.42, L.E.151 
mu 
V.10* 


mulou tt 


H1.43* 


mud 
VITL.A.1* 
mud from well 
1.E.63 


niuxi 4 fR (achyranthes). BC. GM, 16.79. ZY: no. 0833, Achyranthes 
bidentata Bl. 


[.E.205, 11.67, IlI.70 
niiluo K # 
IV.28* 
oblong stone 
1.E.146 
oyster. BC. GM, 46.21 
1.E.95, Il.53 


penglei 3 @ (raspberry). BC. GM, 18.6. ZY: no. 0964, Rubus tephrodes 
Hance 


1.E.158* 
pheasant. GM, 48.87 
1.E.196 
pianshi BH A 
HI.69* 
pig (see also lard). BC. GM, 50.26 


pork 


1.E.246 
black pig 
LE.277 
pig feces 
1.E.186, 1-E.187, 1.E.233 
suckling pig 
1.E.138, 1.24 
suckling pig snout 
1.E.54* 
wild pig 
LE.61 
wild pig bristles 
IV.34 


pixiao %@ 48 (mantis egg-case). GM, 39.75. ZY: no. 4048 
V.10 
plaited hemp 
I.E.183* 
pulei & B 
I.E.202* 
giiR 
III.72,* III.74 
gi tc (lycium). BC. GM, 36.107. ZY: no. 1640, Lycium chinense Mill. 


L.E.39 


gianglang %% %8 (dpng beetle). BC. GM, 41.12. ZY: no. 5174, Catharsius 
molossus L. 


L.E.208, LE.209 


ging & (azurite) 
1.E.59* 


Guan ¥£ ging (azurite) 
LEJ3* 


ginghao SB & (wormwood; see also baihao, hao). BC. GM, 15.13. ZY: no. 
2491, Artemisia apiacea Hance 


L.E.147, III.53 
qu ff 
LE.3* 
qu Ji 
L.E.147* 
quan We 
LE.79* 
guantou ®% 3h 
VIL.A.3* 
quanwei K & 
1.E.72* 
quju a 
1.E.253* 
rabbit. GM, 51.53 


[1.60 


rabbit brain 
1.E.268 

rabbit fur 
I.E.180 

rabbit skin 
I.E.80 


rabbit [1] flesh 
[.E.58* 

ram (see sheep) 

rammer 
LE.125* 

rat. GM, 51.63 
1.E.154, 1.E.242 

rat detritus 
1.E.235 

rat feces 
L.E.211 


rat testes 
1.41 


realgar. BC. GM, 9.65 
L.E.201, LE.249, 

rice (dao %4, mi 7X). GM, 22.66. ZY: no. 5242, Oryza sativa L. 
LE.105, 1.E.156, 1.E.239, III.4, IlI.74, V.3 

charred crust of cooked rice 


1.E.262* 


roasted-grain meal (iu 4%; see also malt, wheat) 


UI.13* 


rooster (see chicken) 


ru 30 


U1.54* 


rulu i I (madder). BC. GM, 18.59. ZY: no. 3276, Rubia cordifolia L. and 
other spp. 


L.E.252 

running beasts’ wellspring blossom 
VIA.2* 

salt. BC. GM, 11.37 


L.E.19, LE.25, 1.E.46, [-E.73, 1.E.78, 1.E.88, [.E.97 


Rong XX salt 
1.E.97* 

sweet salt 
I.E.74 


sang 3% (mulberry). BC. GM, 36.71. ZY: no. 4030, Morns alba L. 
IV.4 


sang (mulberry) liquid 
[.E.224* 


sauce (jiang $&; see also horse, soybean) 
[.E.150, I.13, III.19 


sha *& 


I.E.69* 


shanglao i © (pokeweed) 


1.E.159* 


shanyu #§ #& (mud eel). GM, 44.110. ZY: no. 5725, Monopterus albus 
(Zuiew) 


V.3 


shaoyao 4) # (peony). BC. GM, 14.14. ZY: no. 1412, Paeonia lactiflora 
Pall. 


L.E.38, [.E.157, LE.160 


shechuang ¥€ WK (cnidium). BC. GM, 14.8. ZY: no. 4345, seed of Cnidium 
monnieri (L.) Cusson 


1.E.221, WI.22, 1.39, [V.10 
sheep. BC. GM, 50.50 


I.E.62, V.3 
sheep buttock 
[.E.273 
sheep feces 
1.E.6 
sheep fur 
1.E.176 
sheep head 
IV.13 
black ewe 
1.E.144* 
black ram feces 
I.E.200 
black ram suet 
.E.216 


shigao 4 B (gypsum). GM, 9.71. ZY: no. 1214 


[1.67 


shiwei & # (pyrrosia). BC. GM, 20.4. ZY: no. 1202, Pyrrosia lingua 
(Thunb.) Farw. and other spp. 


1.E.109, If.A,* II.77, Ill.78 
Shizhi 4 §§ (clay). GM, 9.80 
v2 
shoe sole 
1.E.233 
shu 5& 
I1.52* 
Shu shu & #& 


1B212* 


shuluo # i (yam). BC. GM, 27.119. ZY: no. 0319, Dioscorea opposita 
Thunb. 


1.E.147* 
silk garment 
IV.32, IV.33* 
silkworm. BC. GM, 39.78. ZY: no. 1468, Bombyx mori L. 


silkworm cocoon 
IV.32 

silkworm eggs 
1.E.123,* LE.133 


silted water 

[.E.27,* [.E.29, LE.60, I.E.72, LE.91, 1.E.93 
slough 

[.E.136* 
snail. GM, 42.43 

1.E.106, 1.14, W0.21,* U.23, H1.42, Il.43, W.75 
snake 


I.E.274 
snake lard 
I.E.219 


song #S (pine). GM, 34.81. ZY: no. 1549, Pinus tabulaeformis Carr. and 
other spp. 


VI.A.10 
songzhi ¥& A (pine rosin; GM, 34.82; ZY: no. 2552) 
III.6, H.47, UI.71, 1V.2 


soybean (shu #2). BC. GM, 24.89. ZY: no. 4941, Glycine max (L.) Merr. 


[.E.40,* I.E.50, LE.165, 1.E.167, 1.E.194, [.E.204, I.E.280, I.E.282 
black soybean 

1.E.95 
soybean sauce 

1.E.144,* TI1.16 


spider web (see also changzu) 
1.31 


spring-bird egg, spring dickeybird egg (see also virile-bird egg) 


11.17,* IV.4, VL.A.2 
stove ash (various names; see also hundred grass residue) 


chimney soot 
11.87 

dry matter from stove 
I.E.260 

stove residue ash 
LB29* 

yellow earth from stove 
[.E.73, IV.40 

Yu & soot 
IV.7, IV.8 

Yu stove [1] 
[.E.243* 


straw 


1.E.266 
straw bedding 
V.18 
straw bow 
I.E.132 


suan #R (garlic). GM, 26.52. ZY: no. 0478, Allium scorodoprasum L. 
IV.30* 

suanjiang TR FR 
[.E.117* 

suet (zhi Ag; see also lard) 
L.E.206, I.E.251 


beef suet 
1.E.205, I.E.230, I.E.232 


black ram suet 
1.E.216 


sui j= 
I.47* 
talisman 


LE273* 


tao #3 (peach). BC. GM, 29.45. ZY: no. 3664, Prunus persica (L.) Batsch 
and P. davidiana (Carr.) Franch. 


tao (peach) branch bow 
[.E.137 

tao (peach) branch figurine 
1.E.276* 

tao (peach) fruit 
1.23 

tao (peach) fuzz 
IV.3, [V.12 


taoke #& FJ (peach fuzz) 
I.43* 

tao (peach) leaf 
1.E.255 


tianmu KX 4 
III.43* 

tingli 3 Be. BC. GM, 16.111. ZY: no. 4818, seeds of several plants 
1.E.204* 


tong #6) (paulownia). BC. GM, 35.18. ZY: no. 3648, Paulownia fortunei 
(Seem.) Hemsl. and other spp. 


I.E.226 
large-bark tong (paulownia) 
1.E.210* 


yitong ¥} Hl (paulownia) liquid 
III.38 


tulu 3% J (dodder). GM, 18.2. ZY: no. 4123, Cuscuta chinensis Lam. and 
C. japonica Choisy 


I1I.16 
tuomo #% & 
1.E.30* 
turtle. BC. GM, 45.2 


turtle brain 
1.E.146 


undershirt 
I.E.100* 
urine (see human) 
vegetation from roof 
1.E.27,* LE.139 
Vinegar (dai &) 
[.E.209,* L.E.211, 1.E.222, 1.E.228, 1.E.254, I1.23, Il.39, III.42, I1.75 
gruel vinegar (xi B) 


1,E.30,* E:74,. E95; E113; 12.122, LEA33; LEA41,: LEAS9, 
L.E.162, [.E.186, [-E.201, LE.208, [.E.232, U1.24, II.62, [V.3, IV.7, IV.19 


bitter liquor (kujiu & 7B) 
1.E.198* 


virile-bird egg (see also spring-bird egg) 


HI.16* 


wasp (huangfeng # %%) GM, 39.63. ZY: no. 5741, Polistes mandarinus 
Saussure 


1.13 
wasp larva 
1.12 


wheat (mai #&; the referent may be barley; see also yeast) 


1.E.174,* I1.10, V.3 


roasted-wheat meal (feng #2) 
VI.A.2* 


whole-wheat flakes (maizhi & ¥f) 
II.71* 


wild animal fur 
L.E.142 

winnowing basket 
LEQT7 


wuhui & "% (monkshood). BC. GM, 17.46. ZY: nos. 0456 and 3287, 
Aconitum carmichaeli Debx., A. kusnezoffii Rchb., and other spp. 


LEsT2, LB 13, 1.835; 1.2151) E162, L.E.209, LE 212. LE 215, LE 216; 
1.E.227, 1.E.253, U1.35, Ill.60, U1.61, H1.70, U1.72, 1.74, U.77-80 


wuyi #& BS (stinking elm fruit). BC. GM, 35.56. ZY: no. 2137, fruit of 
Ulmus macrocarpa Hance 


wuyi (stinking elm fruit) pit 
1.E.195 


wuyi aa 
L.E.204,* 1.E.214, LE.218 
xi & (hemp). BC. GM, 22.49. ZY: no. 1019, Cannabis sativa L. 
LEA27* 
xian fA (eupatorium; see also Jan) 
IIT.6* 
xiaoshi $4 4 (niter). BC. GM, 11.54. ZY: no. 3959 
LE.16* 


xie 3 (scallion). BC. GM, 26.50. ZY: no. 5545, Allium chinense G. Don and 
A. macrostemon Bge. 


[.E.23,* 1.E.44, LE.106, 1-E.269, II.10 


ximing # = (pennycress). BC. GM, 27.95. ZY: no. 4107, Thlaspi arvense 
kL, 


1.E.90 


xing 7% (apricot) pit kernel. BC. GM, 29.36. ZY: no. 2240, kernel of 
Prunus armeniaca L. 


Li SM es) 


xinyi = 5B (magnolia bud). BC. GM, 34.96. ZY: no. 2354, flower bud of 
Magnolia liliflora Desr. and M. denudata Dest. 


L.E.17, LE.230 


xixin #f 34 (asaram). GM, 13.69. ZY: no. 3082, Asarum heterotropoides F. 
Schm. var. mandshuricum (Maxim.) Kitag. and A. sieboldii Miq. 


1.53, HI.61 
xu ® (oak). GM, 30.102. ZY: no. 5433, Quercus acutissima Carr. 
III.26 


xuduan #8 [ff (teazel). BC. GM, 15.36. ZY: no. 4706, Dipsacus asper Wall, 
and D. japonicus Miq. 


1.E.13 
yangsi tm B 

III.38* 
yaotiao 2B 

I1.22* 
yeast 


II.74 
wheat yeast 
11.74 


yin fu mu BR HK 
Le Ti 

yu & (arsenopyrite). BC. GM, 10.18. ZY: no. 2728 
LE.21, LE.30, LE.209, I.E.212, 1.E.253, I1.E.259 


yu  (tumeric). GM, 14.38. ZY: no. 2708, Curcuma aromatica Salisb. and 
other spp. 


[.E.199 


yu i (elm). BC. GM, 35.53. ZY: no. 5088, Ulmuspumila L. 
IV.5 


yu (elm) bark 
.E.248 


yuan %& 
IIl.48* 


yuanhua 5 46 (daphne). BC. GM, 17.73. ZY: no. 2135, Daphne genkwa 
Sieb. et Zucc. 


LE.253 
baiyuan 8 3 (daphne) 
III.51 


yunmu © & (mica). BC. GM, 8.44. ZY: no. 0692 
III.71* 

yuyi & RR (algae) 
I.E.182* 

zang gengshe & t& 4% 


U1.77* 


zao # (jujube). BC. GM, 29.57. ZY: no. 0187, Ziziphus jujuba Mill. var. 
inermis (Bge.) Rehd. 


L.E.101, 1.E.103, I.E.152 
suanzao I 5R (sour jujube) 
IIl.47 
zao (jujube) fat 
I.22,* 111.37, II.77, IV.10—-12 


zaojia & 3& (honey locust). BC. GM, 35.33. ZY: no. 2326, Gledit-sia 
sinensis Lam. 


1.E.103, UI.40, [V.5, [V.8—11 


zhanyu #8 f& (sturgeon). GM, 44.112. ZY: no. 5751, Huso dauricus 
(Georg!) 


zhanyu (sturgeon) blood 
1.E.75, LE.204 


zhe IK 
LB 212* 
zhiyu Be FR 
1.E.17* 


zhu 7K (atractylodes). BC. GM, 12B.3. ZY: no. 1376, Atractylodes 
macrocephala Koidz.; and ZY: no. 2174, Atractylodes lancea (Thunb.) DC. 
and other spp. 


L.E.18,* [.E.199, II.60 

zhuyu Fz 8% (evodia) 
L.E.103,* L.E.157, LE.160, V.3 

zi ¥¥ (catalpa). BC. GM, 35.16. ZY: no. 4091, Catalpa ovata G. Don 
L.E.175, 11.20 

zi ite 


[.E.228* 


ziwei & fe (trumpet-flower). GM, 18.23. ZY: no. 4899, Campsis 
grandiflora (Thunb.) Loisel. 


.74, U1.77 


zixie }= ¥8 (water plantain). GM, 19.89. ZY: no. 3046, Alisma plantago- 
aquatica L. var. orientate Samuels 


1.47 


Index of Physiological Terms 


Physiological terms are indexed by entry in the Translation. A term may 
occur more than once in the same entry; the index does not provide a lexical 
count of the total number of occurrences of a given term in the manuscripts. 
When the same English translation is used for several Chinese terms, the 
Chinese terms are recorded separately under the main heading (there are 
exceptions; e.g. the heading body, in which the two Chinese terms 
occasionally occur in compound form in the manuscripts). Some headings 
in the index list related terms as subheadings. The graphs for the Chinese 
terms often represent a standard graph in received literature, not the graph 
written on the original manuscripts. An asterisk following an entry indicates 
that the term is discussed in a footnote in that entry. 


abdomen 
fu fig: 1.4.3, LA.4, LA.5, LA.6, LB.3, LB.7, LE.26, LE.153, IL.C.18, 
VI.A.6, VI.B.5, VII.B.16 
lesser abdomen 
shaofu D> Fig: 1.A.3,* I.B.8, I.E.89 
abdomen crossroads 


fujie FE 8: L.A.4* 


afterbirth 
bao Fa: 1V.22* IV.23, V.4, V.5, V.6, V.7, V.19 


anus 
giao BR: 1.E.145, LE.146, LE.147, LE. 149 
zhou MW: 1.E.153, VLA.7, VILB.7 
gou Ai: LE.1, 1.E.155* 


aperture 
nine apertures 


jiugiao FU BR: VI.A.4,* VI.A.5, VILB.1, VILB.4 


arm 

bi: I1.23, I1.28, T1.29, V1.A.6 
forearm 

bi: 1.A.7* L.A.8, 1.A.9, 1.4.10, LA.11, L.B.5, 1.B.6, 1.B.10, [.B.11, 1.C 
upper arm 

ru fg: 1.A.7* 1.A.8, 1.A.9, LA.11, LB.4, I.B.6, I.B.11 

hong ik: I1.C.31 


back 
bei 8: 1.A.6, I.B.1 


bladder 
pao Fi: 1.E.95, 1.E.101 


blood 
xue M1: I.D, LE.9, I.E.27, I.E.145, 1E.147, I.E.148, 1.E.149, LE.166, 
III.89, V.3, VI.A.8, VI.B.7, VILB.4 


blood gate 
xuemen Mf F4: VII.B.13* 


blue-gem wellspring 
yaoquan ¥% &R: VI.A.4* VIIB.13* 


body (see also form) 

shen &, ti #2: 1.E.19, LE.26, 1.E.74, LE.138, 1.E.168, 1.E.206, I.E.229, 
I.E.231, LE.261, ILA, UI.29, 0.45, IIl.65, UI.68, I.74, II.88, v.17, 
VI.A.1, VILA.4, VI.A.5, VLA.8, VI.B.1, VI.B.2, VI.B.6, VII.B.1, VII.B.3, 
VII.B.4, VU.B.7, VII.B.8, VIU.B.20 


bone (general reference and specific reference by context) 
gu 'B: 1.A.2, L.A.5, LA.6, 1.A.9, 1.A.10, 1A.11, 1.B.5, 1.B.10, 1.B.11, LD, 
I.E.157, LE.160, IIA, V.3, VI.A.8, VI.A.9, VII.B.3 


breast (see also nipple) 


ru ¥L: 1.A.3, I.B.3 


broken basin (clavicle) 
quepen TR 2: 1.A.2,* 1.B.10, VI.B.1 


buttock 
tun  , 42: 1.A.1,1.B.1 


kao JR: L.E.88, 1.E.104, VIL.A.3, VI.A.7, VI.B.2, VI.B.8, VILB.3, VILB.7, 
VILB.20 


calf 
chuai fi: 1.A.1, 1.A.4, 1.B.1, I.B.7, I.B.9 
gi :1.B.3 


cavity 
Six Cavities 

liufu 7S Bt: VILA.4* 
central cavity 

zhongfu PF A¥: VI.B.7* 


central bourne 
zhongji F fi: VI.B.8* 


cheek 

jia 3&8: 1.B.3, 1.B.5, 1.B.6 
cheekbone 

kui #B: 1.A.3 

zhuo till: 1.B.6* 


chest 
xiong fj: 1.B.1, 1.B.10, III.68 


chin 
yi WA: 1.E.232 


cloud stone (part of female genitals) 


yunshi B #@: TL.88* 


coital muscle 
jiaojin & i: VI.B.1* 
coital vessel 


jiaomai 3& Aik: VI.B.1* 


Constancy Mountain (mons veneris) 
Changshan #3 LW: VI.B.1* 


cord (umbilical cord) 
suo ®: 1.E.1, 1.E.25* 


crowing cock (male genitals) 
mingxiong " HE: VI.A.2* 


Cuo 
PB: 1.A.3,* LA.6 


dark gate (vagina) 
xuanmen %& F¥: VI.B.1* 


dark winepot (saliva; see also numinous winepot) 
xuanzun & &: VLA1* 


depart to return (part of female genitals) 
fanqu IR %: VILB.19 


depot 
five depots 
wuzang © fifi: VI.A.1, VI.A.10 


dual-entry doorway (nostrils) 
guiliang Fl PA: VI.A.4* 


duo (navel; see also mid-body hole) 


BS: I.E.88* 1.E.89, 1.E.97, LE.135, LE.138 


dry gourd (part of female genitals) 
kuhu *4 Ml: 1.88* 
ganhu #2 @Ml: VII.B.19* 


ear 


er H: LA.1, LA.2, LA.10, LB.1, 1.B.2, 1.B.4, 1.B.5, II.74, VI.A.3, 
VLA.4, VIA.8, VI.A.9, VI.B.2, VII.B.3, VII.B.4, VII.B.8 


earthly spirit 
po fi: VI.A.4, VLA.10 


elbow 
zhou It: I.B.4, 1.B.5, 1.B.6, LC, IE.103, VI.B.1, VI.B.5, VILB.14, 
VII.B.16 


encircling ring (waist; see also ring) 
zhouhuan Jal &e: V1.B.1* 


essence 
jing *8: VILA.3, VI.A.4, VI.A.7, VLA.8, VLA.9, VI.A.10, VI.B.1, 
VI.B.7, VI.B.8, VU.B.3, VU.B.18 
essence-fluid 
jingzhi ¥8 YT: 1V.25* 
essence illumination 
jingming #8 8A: VI.A.10* 
penile essence 
zuijing H& ¥a: VI.A.6 
Yin essence 
Yin jing 2 #8: VI.A4 


ethereal spirit 
hun : V1.A.4, VI.A.10 


extremities 


mo AR: 11.74, VI.A.4 
four extremities 
simo FY FR: 1.B.10 
six extremities 
liumo 7 AR: I11.70* 
liuji 7S FR: VIL.A.8,* VLA.9 


eye 
mu &: 1.A.1, 1B.1, 1.B.3, 1.B.6, 1.B.9, 1.D, LE.27, HI.74, V.3, VLA.3, 
VI.A.4, VI.A.8, VI.A.9, VI.B.2, VII.B.3, VII.B.4, VII.B.8 
canthus of eye 
muzi A :1.A.1, LA.2, 1.A.9, L.B.5, I.B.8 
eyebrow 
mei JA: 11.89, VI.A.6 
eyelash 
jie Ré: VI.A.7 


face 
mian [H): 1.B.8, 1.B.9, I.D, L.E.230, I1.23, [1.61, [V.24, VI.B.1, VII.B.17 


female organ (female genitals) 
ni XX: WLA41 
pin 4b: 11.42, I1.44 


finger 
zhi $8: 1.E.78, 1.E.277 
index finger 
cizhi 1K Fa: 1.B.6 
little finger 
xiaozhi /\’ $8: 1.A.9 
middle finger 
zhongzhi PF #8: 1.A.10, 1.A.11, 1E.131 
thumb 
dazhi K 48: 1.B.6, 1.£.114 


flank 


ce {f]: VI.B.5, VII.B.14, VII.B.16 


flesh 
rou WA: I.C, LD, LE.74, I E.157, I.E.199, I.E.240 
ji Ml: VLA.1, VII.B.2 


flesh by bones 
ken 'B: 1.E.25 


forehead 
center of forehead 
yan #8: I.A.1, 1.A.3, I.B.1, 1.B.3 


form (see also body) 
xing F%: V.3, VLA.1, VLA.3, VLA.4, VI.A.9, VI.A.10, VI.B.1, VI.B.11, 
VII.B.13 


foot 

zu ye: L.A.1, LA.2, LA.3, LA.4, LA.5, 1.A.6, 1.A.11, 1.B.2, LC, LE.23, 
I.E.25, I.E.92, [.E.119, 1.E.166, 1.E.199, I.E.270, UA, II.37, IlI.87, U.90, 
VI.B.8 
back of foot 


zufu HY: 1.A.6, 1.B.3, LB.8 


four assistants (limbs) 
sifu QQ] BH: VI.A.1* 


front (female or male genitals by context) 
gian BY: 1.E.95, IV.3* IV.8, IV.9, IV.10, IV.11, IV.17 


fruit 
shi B: VII.B.11* 


fu iif (see cavity) 


genitals 


female genitals (see dark gate, female organ, front, hole, horse, inside, 
jade hole, prohibited part, recess) 

male genitals (see also front, jade whip, male organ, member, penis, red 
infant, testicle) 


zui As: I11.33* 


glistening plug (part of female genitals) 
zhuogua ¥2 : III.88 


grain fruit (part of female genitals) 
gushi #X B: 11.91,* VI.B.19 


great illumination 
darning X% ¥A: VI.A.7 


gums 
yin fa: 1.D, 1.E.78 


hair 
body and genital hair 

mao >: II.30, V.3, VI.A.1 
scalp hair 

fa &: 1B. 9, II1.66 


hairpin light (part of female genitals) 
jiguang # ¥%: 111.91,* VILB.19 


ham 
bi WH: 1.A.2* I.B.1, I.B.2, U.C.39, VI.A.3, VI.B.2, VI.B.3 


hand 

shou =: 1.A.1, LA.11, 1.B.10, IC, LE.25, 1.E.29, 1.E.34, LE.74, LE.78, 
1.E.114, 1E.162, 1.E.242, 1.E.249, VI.A.6, VI.B.1, VI.B.5, VI.B.8, VU.B.14, 
VII.B.16 
back of hand 

shoubei # : 1.B.4, 1.B.5 
palm of hand 


shouzhang  #:1.B.10 


head 
tou $8: 1.A.1, 1.B.1, 1.C, LE.19, LE.25, 1 E.26, LE.71 
shou 8: 1.228, ILA 
corner of head 
toujiao 5A #4: 1.B.1* 
crown of head 
dian 3B: 1.E.53, 1.E.71, 1.E.127 


heart 


xin %: 1.A.4, 1A.5, LA.6, LA.7, 1.B.2, 1.B.3, I.B.7, 1.B.8, I.B.9, 1.B.10, 
I.B.11, LE.153, [11.68, VI.A.1, VI.A.3, VLA.4, VLA.9, VI.A.10, VILB.15, 
VILB.19 


heavenly beverage 
tianjiang KR 38: V1.A.10 


heel 
zhong $B: 1.B.1, VI.B.5, VILB.14, VII.B.16 


hip joint 
yan JaR: 1.B.1* 


hole (vagina) 
xu ill: T11.30* 


horse (female genitals) 
ma F§: I1.38,* U1.43, I11.44 


hun 7 (see ethereal spirit) 


infant girl (part of female genitals) 
yingnii B 2: VIB.19* 


inside (vagina) 
zhong *#: IIL.22, III.24 


internal network 
li HB: VI.A.9* 

internal network hairs 
limao #2 %: VII.B.19* 


interstine 
chang fx: 1 B.3, I.D, I.E.1, [1.73, VI.A.9 


jade closure 
yubi # Fi: VI.A.3,* VILB.3 


jade hole (vagina) 
yudou # &: VI.A.2 


jade wellspring 
yuquan #& &R: VI.A.3,* VI.B.3 


jade whip (penis) 
yuce # RR: I11.38,* 11.43, VLA.2, VLA.10, VI.B.6 


jing ¥8 (see essence) 


joints 
jie fi: 1.B.2, Il1.88, VI.A.8, VI.B.11 
hundred joints 


baijie B BP: V.3 
twelve joints 


shier jie + — §fi: VLA.5,* VILB.1 


kidney 
shen ®: 1.B.9 


knee 


xi PBS: 1.A.2, 1.A.3, 1.A.5, I.B.2, I.B.3, I.E.50, I.C.23 
kneecap 


bin $a: 1.B.3 


hollow at back of knee (see also poples) 
guo ed: VII.B.19 


limb 
zhi AX: VI.A.7 

four limbs 
sizhi EY AX: 1.E.26, VI.A.8 
siti BY #8: 1.E.277 


male organ (penis) 
nan #: Il.20, I1.41, U1.42 


malleolus 
huai ®R: 1.A.1,* 1.A.2, [.A.4, 1.A.5, 1.B.1, I.B.2, 1.B.7, I.B.8, I.B.9, I.C 


member (male genitals) 
shi #: VI.A.2* 


menstruation 
yueshuo A #4: V.3* 


mid-body 
zhongshen # &:1 V.3,* IV.6, IV. 7 


mid-body hole (navel) 
zhongshen kong F & FL: IV.5 


mouth 


kou U: 1.A.3, LA.11, 1.B.6, 1.B.9, I.E.20, I.E.25, I.E.78, I.E.197, 1.E.244, 
TL.5, [V.24, VIL.A.1, VII.B.3 


muscle 


jin ¥Hi: 1.A.6, 1.A.7, LA.8, 1.B.11, LD, LE.25, I.E.160, III.88, V.3, VI.A.8, 
VLA.9, VI.B.7, VILB.2, VILB.3, VU.B.13, VII.B.18 


nape 
xiang JA: 1.A.1, LA.2, 1.4.9, 1.B.1, 1.B.2, LE.71, II.C.29 


neck 
ling $B: 1.B.3, I.B.4, VI.B.1 
jing 38: 1.E.26 


nipple (see also breast) 
ru ¥L: VI.B.1, VILB.17 


nose 
bi #: LA.1, LA.3, LB.3, 1.B.6, LE.78, LE.244, II.5, VLB.1, VI.B.8, 

VII.B.3, VIU.B.17 

bridge of nose 


e 44: 1.B.1 
groove beneath nose 


ren A: 1.D* 
nostril 


bikong © FL: III.23 


numinous dew 
linglu 3 #8: V1.A.10* 


numinous winepot (saliva; see also dark winepot) 
lingzun 3 &: VI.A.4* 


palace 
gong &: VIILB.20* 


penis 
zui fi: 1.E.134,* VI.A.6 


perineum 
zuan &: 1.E.150 


po (i (see earthly spirit) 


poples 
xi #8: 1.A.1,* 1.4.4, 1.B.1, 1.B.9, LC 


progenitive gate 
zongmen AR PY: VIB.1* 


prohibited part (female genitals) 
jie FR: IL.25* 


gi SH (see vapor) 


gian 


=2.1B.1* 


rat wife (part of female genitals) 
shufu ES, 4%: VILB.19 


receiving canister 
chengkuang #& : VI1.B.1* 


recess (vagina) 
bi f: 1V.12* 


rectum 
zhi HW: 1.E.153, 1.E.155 


red bead (part of female genitals) 
chizhu FR Hi: W.91,* VILB.19 


red infant (penis) 
chizi If F: V1.A.6* 


red thread (part of female genitals) 
chilii IR #2: VILB.19 


release of the form 
xingjie FZ f#: VI.A.4* 


ring (waist) 
huan Be: 1.C,* I1.50* 


scrotum 
nang #€: L.E.1, 1.E.117 
gao 3: VILB.4 


sealing cord (part of female genitals) 
fengji # #2: VILB.19,* VILB.20 


shin 
xing Fat: 1.A.2, 1.A.3, 1.A.5, LA.6, LE.1, [E.50, 1.E.140, I1.E.194, I.E.198, 
1LE.199 


gan #T: 1.B.3, LC 
shinbone 


gangu Bt ‘BS: 1.B.3 


shoulder 

jian JB: 1.4.9, 1B.4 
shoulderblade 

jianbo JR 3: 1.A.2 


side 

xie @: 1.A.2, L.A.8, I.B.2, L.B.11, 1.E.27, VLB.2 
upper side 

qu Bk: 1.A.4* 1.B.1, LB.3, I.C.24, VL.A.3 


skin 

fu Ja: LD, LE.190, LE.191, LE.281, 111.39, I1.88, VI.A.1, VI.B.7, 
VII.B.18 

pi : 1.E.135, VI.B.7 
skin and hide 


fuge Ja 3: V3, VI.A.3, VLA.8, VLB.2 


pige & #: VILB.3 
skin’s webbed pattern 


zou |B, zouli } ¥B: 1.E.75, V.3, VLA.2, VLA.4, VI.B.2, VILB.4 


spine 
ji ®: 1.A.1, LA.4, 1.B.1, 1.B.9, VI.A.3, VIA.7, VLB.2, VILB.3, VIIB.7 


spirit 
shen ##; V1.A.4, VI.A.7, VLA.10, VLB.1, VI.B.8 


spirit illumination 
shenming *# 9A: VI.A.1, VLA.3, VLB.2, VLB.8, VII.B.3 


spirit mist 
shenwu 44 38: VI.A.10 


spirit wind 
shenfeng 4 J&\: VI.A.1,* 


spirit vapor (see vapor) 
Spurting Sea 
Bohai #) ##: VI.B.1* 


stomach 

wei 8: 1.B.7 
stomach sack 

wan fii: 1.B.10* 


stove trivet 
zaogang #@ Hil: VI.B.1* 


sweet dew 
ganlu  #&: VI.A.4* 


sweet-liquor ford 
lijin We 3#: VLB.1* 


tailbone 
jue #&: VII.B.3 


testicle 
shen ®: 1.E.134, I.E.137, 1.E.157 


luan 5B: 1.D, 1.E.135 


thigh 

gu AK: 1.A.2, 1.A.3, LA.4, LA.5, LA.6, LE.50, LE.131, VI.A.7, VI.B.1, 
VLB.5, VII.B.14, VII.B.16, VII.B.17 
fish-thigh 

yugu & BK: L.B.2* 1.B.3, 1.B.7, 1.B.8 


throat 
yi vam: 1.A.3, LB.5, 1.B.8, 1.B.9, L.B.11, I.E.283, VI.B.1, VILB.17 
yan "A: 1.4.4, 1 E.147 
hou "R: 1.B.4, 1.E.240 


toe 
big toe 
dazhi K #8: 1.A.5, 1.A.6, LB.8 
little toe 
zu xiaozhi © ’)\ #8: 1.A.1,1.A.2, LB.1 
middle toe 
zu zhongzhi © PF 8: 1.A.3, 1.B.2, 1.E.92 


tongue 
she &: 1.A.4, I.B.9, I.D, VI.B.1, VII.B.17 


tooth 
chi $4: 1.A.11, I.B.6, I.D, LE.78, LE.244, V.3 


two racks 
liangzhi WA #: VI.A.1* 


underarm 
ye FR: 1.A.2, 1.A.7, LA.8, IV.33, VI.B.1 


vapor 
gi SA: 1.B.7, 1.B.9, LC, LD, LE.21, LE.167, ILA, I1.5, 111.37, II1.46, 
11.61, U1.66, I1.68, III.88, I1.89, HI.90, IV.2, V.3, VI.A.3, VLA.4, VI.A.5, 


VI.A.6, VLA.8, VILA.9, VI.A.10, VI.B.1, VI.B.7, VI.B.8, VILB.2, VILB.3, 
VII.B.4, VII.B.5, VIIL.B.7, VII.B.11, VII.B.13, VII.B.17, VII.B.18, VII.B.20 
vapor of life 
shengqi = Si: VI.A.4 
penile vapor 
zuigqi FR $A: VI.A.6 
spirit vapor 
shenqi *# $4: VI.A.1, VI.A.3, VI.A.7, VLA.8 
Yin vapor 
Yin gi SA: VILB.4, VII.B.8 


vessel 
mai Ait: 1.A.6, L.A.11, LC, I.-D, LE.1, 1-E.142, VI.A.8, VI.B.7, VII.B.13 
Ceasing Yin vessel 
jue Yin mai BR FE AR: 1.4.6, 1.B.8 
ear vessel 
ermai © iff: 1.B.5* 
Great Yang vessel 
tai Yang mai * %& HR, ju Yang mai $2 & AK: 1.A.1, 1.4.9, L.B.1, 1.E.135 
Great Yin vessel 
tai Yin mai K FE AR, ju Yin mai $2 & Ak: 1.A.5, LA.6, 1.A.7, LB.7, 
1.B.8, I.B.10, I.C, I.E.135 
hair vessel 
maomai = fit: VI.A.1* 
hundred vessels 
baimai B Hk: V1.A.3, VLA.4, VLA.6, VI.A.8 
Minor Yang vessel 
shao Yang mai > Ba Ak: 1.A.2, 1.4.10, 1.B.2 
Minor Yin vessel 
shao Yin mai > & fff: 1.A.4, L.A.8, 1.B.9, LB.11, LC 
shoulder vessel 
jianmai JA Aff: 1.B.4* 
stomach vessel 
weimai SB Aik: 1.B.7 
tooth vessel 


chimai ®& fii: 1.B.6* 
Yang vessel 


Yang mai Be Aik: 1.B.8 
Yang Brilliance vessel 


Yang ming mai & 5A if: 1.A.3, 1.A.11, 1.B.3 


waist 
yao Ff: 1.A.1, I1.B.1, 1.B.8, VII.B.19 


waterway 
shuidao 7K 7€: V1.B.2,* VIILB.3 


wellspring blossom 
quanying 5R 3: VI.A.7* 


wheat teeth (part of female genitals) 
maichi 3 $4: TII.91,* VII.B.19 


whiskers 
xu #4: III.89 


why remain (part of female genitals) 
heyu (9) &: VI.B.19 


will 
zhi ms: VI.A.8, VII.B.3 


womb 
liu #8/bao Fd: VI.A.7* VLA.8 


wrist 
wan fit: VI.B.1 


xun 
Bt: LA.1* 


Yang (various senses by context) 


Ma: 1A.6, 1.B.2, LD, II.C.30, VI.A.1, VLA.2, VI.A.4, VLA.5, VI.B.1, 
VII.B.1, VU.B.20 
Yang blaze 

Yang fu Ba 6: VILA.1* 
Yang vessel (see vessel) 


Yin (various senses by context) 

Re: 1.A.6, 1B.7, 1.B.10, 1.B.11, ID, II-C.6, II.C.30, III.90,* VI.A.1, 
VI.A.2, VI.A.3, VILA.4, VI.A.5, VIA.7, VLA.8, VI.A.10, VLB.1, VII.B.4, 
VII.B.20 
Yin vapor (see vapor) 

Yin water 
Yin shui KB 7K: VLA.1* 


zang {i (see depot) 


zao Stone (part of female genitals) 
zaoshi ®® 4: VII.B.19 


zhen 
Af: 1.A.2,* LA.11 


Index of Ailments 


Ailments are indexed by entry in the Translation. An ailment name may 
occur more than once in the same entry; entries known to treat a given 
ailment, yet in which the ailment name is not written in the text, are also 
included (e.g. recipes arranged by category of ailment in MSI.E). Note that 
“ailment” is understood to refer broadly to “a condition warranting medical 
attention.” Ailments which focus on parts of the body (back pain, 
cheekbone swelling, throat numbness, etc.) are arranged under the 
appropriate part. Some headings in the index bring together several related 
ailments under one category. Graphs are provided selectively; they often 
represent a standard graph in received literature, not the graph written on 
the original manuscripts. An asterisk following an entry indicates that the 
ailment is discussed in a footnote in that entry. 


abdomen 

abdomen pain: I.A.5 

bloated abdomen: I.A.5, I.A.6, I.B.7 

swelling in abdomen: I.A.3 

swelling in outer part of abdomen: I.B.3 
lesser abdomen 

swelling in lesser abdomen: I.B.8 
abdomen crossroads 

pain in abdomen crossroads: I.A.4 


abscess 
yong ¥8E: 1.C, LE.1, LE.16,* LE.17, LE.131, LE.199, LE.225*-32, VLA.9 
ju JH: 1.E.1, LE.157*-73, VILB.4 


alarm 
panicked alarm: I.B.3 


angry 
tendency to become angry: I.B.9 


anus 
anus itchiness: I.E.1, I.E.155,* I.E.156 


arm 
arm as if being snapped: I.B.4 
arm pain: I.B.6 

forearm 
pain in outer edge of forearm: I.A.9 


back 
back pain: I.B.1 


baichu 
Al Be: 1.E.1, 1.E.73*-75 


belch 
tendency to belch: [.A.5, I.B.7 


blockage 
bi Fil: 1.B.7* 


breast 
breast pain: I.B.3 


pain in inner edge of breast: I.A.3 


broken basin (clavicle) 
pain in broken basin: I.A.2, I.B.10 


bugs 
chewing by bugs: I.E.1, I.E.240*—48 


burns 
L.E.1, 1.E.176—-197 


buttock 


buttock pain: I.A.1, I.B.1 


calf 
calf as if being ripped: I.B.1 
calf pain: I.A.1, I.A.4, I.B.1, I.B.3 


cheek 
cheek pain: I.B.5 


cheekbone 
cheekbone pain: I.A.3 
cheekbone swelling: I.B.6 


chest 
chest pain: I.B.1, I.B.10 


chilblain 
zhu RK. 1.E.266*-70 


child sprite 
qi Wa: 1.E.1, 1.E.276* L.E.277 


choking 
1.B.9 


cold and hot syndrome 
nue ¥#: 1.B.1,* 1.B.2 


coldness 
shaking from coldness: I.B.2 
shivers and ailing from coldness: I.B.3 


conglomeration 
jia J: 1.B.10* 


convulsions (see infant convulsions) 


coughing 


1.B.9 
coughing with blood: I.B.9 
coughing with muteness and craving to sleep: I.A.4 


cuo 
loss of flesh at cuo PB: 1.A.3,* 1.A.6 


dadai 
K #5: 1.E.1, LE.76,* LE.77 


deafness 
long Be: 1.A.1, I.A.2, I.A.10, I.B.1, .B.5, I.C.20 


detestation 
detestation for people and fire: I.B.3 


dog 
dog bite: I.E.1, [1.E.31—33 
mad dog bite: I.E.1, I.E.28-30 


drink 
craving to drink: 1.A.6 


ear 
pain in front of ear: I.A.2 


eat 
inability to eat: I.B.7 
no craving to eat: I.A.5 
no desire to eat: I.B.9 
wanting to vomit after eating: I.B.7 


elbow 
pain in outer part of elbow: I.B.4 


exhaustion 
dan ¥8: 1.A.4* 1.B.9* 


extremities 
pain in the four extremities: I.B.10 


eye 
eye as if being torn: I.B.1 
eye pain: I.A.1 
eyes clouded as if sightless: I.B.9 
yellowing of eye: I.B.6 

canthus of eye 
pain in outer canthus of eye: I.A.2, I.B.5 


face 
face is mouldy black: I.B.9 
facial blemish: I.B.8 

facial pustules 
ma Fe: 1.E.1, 1-E.280*-82 


feverishness (see also heart) 
ieC22* 


foot 
foot turning outward: I.B.2 
hotness in foot: I.A.4 

back of foot 
numbness in back of foot: I.B.3 
swelling in back of foot: I.A.6 


forehead 

center of forehead 
blackness in center of forehead: I.B.3 
coldness in center of forehead: I.A.1, I.A.3 
pain in center of forehead: I.B.3 


genital swelling 
1.33, [1.92 


goiter 
ying @: 1.E.129* 


gu 
#3: 1.E.1, LE.271*—-75 


ham 
ham cannot rotate: I.B.1 
ham pain: II.C.39 
pain in edge of ham: I.B.2 
pain in outer edge of ham: [.A.2. 


hand 
hand pain: L.A.1 


head 
head pain: I.B.1 
dashed head: I.B.1* 
inability to raise head: I.B.8 


heart 
heart as if suspended: I.B.9 
heart pain: I.A.4, I.A.7, I.B.7, I.B.10, I.B.11 
heart pain with throbbing: I.B.10 
feverishness of heart: I.A.4,* I.A.6, L.A.7, I.B.7, 1.B.8 
pain in heart and side: I.B.2 
pain in heart and upper side: I.B.3 
panicky heart: I.B.3, I.B.9 
(vapor) ascending and racing to heart: I.B.7 


hemorrhoid 
zhi ¥$: 1.A.1, LB.1, LE.1, LE.142*—54 


hotness 
hotness with sweating: I.A.3 
internal hotness: I.B.8, I.C.35, VU.B.4 


hunger 
1.B.9 


inability 


inability to look back: I.B.4 
inability to turn from side to side: I.B.2 


infant convulsions 
yinger chi # 5% #8: 1.E.1, 1.E.27* 


inguinal swelling 
tui #8: 1.B.8, I.E.1, 1.E.118*—41, I.C.15 


intestinal pain 
1.B.3 


isolation 
desire to dwell in isolation: I.B.3 


itch 
sao F&: 1.E.1, 1.E.249*—56 


itchy swellings 
chen ®: I1.A* 


joints 
pain in all joints: [.B.2 


knee 
knee pain: I.C.23 
knee rigidity: I.B.3 
pain in outer edge of knee: [.A.2, I.B.2 
swelling in knee: I.A.3 


lacquer 
LE.1, LE.233*—39 


leaking slop 
xie HH: 1.A.6,* 1.B.7 


leeches 
L.E.1, LE.50, LE.51 


liver 
liver pain: I.A.4 


lizard 
L.E.1, 1L.E.52*—63 


ma 
BB: 1LA2* 


ming 
#3: 1.E.1, LE.78* 


mouth 
dry mouth: I.B.6 
hotness in mouth: I.B.9 


muck 
tang ¥8: 1.A.6* 1.B.7 


mutism 
yin 98: 1.B.9 


nape 
nape as if being axed: I.B.1 
nape pain: I.A.1, I.B.1, [.B.2 


neck 

neck pain: I.B.3, I.B.4 

swelling and pain in neck: I.B.4 
neck lumps 

lou #: 1.A.2,* VLA.9 


nest 
chao §: 1.E.1, 1.E.34,* 1.E.35 


non-erection (of penis) 
I.1*—3, U.S, I.92 


nose 
bloody nose 

niu WH: 1.A.1,* 1.A.3 
stuffy nose 

giu Nl: 1.A.1,* LA.3, LB.3 


numbness 

bi BH: 1.A.6* 
panting 

hoarse panting: I.B.9 


parched 
L.A.4 


pian (see also withering on one side) 
fi: 1.B.8* 


pliancy (of penis) 
II.7*—9, II.92 


poples 
cramping in poples: I.A.1 


prostration 
long ¥€: 1.E.120* 


pustules 

cuo BE: VI.A.9, VII.B.4 
gian 

strain in the gian B: 1.B.1* 


quan 
#2. 1.E.1, 1.E.79* 


rat belly 
L.E.131* 


rigidity 
jing ¥&: L.E.1, LE.19*-24, LE.25* 


scabbing 
bi JE: L.E.1, L.E.257*—70, V.5 


scabby itch 
bisao Je : V.6, V.18 


scabies 
jia MM: 1.E.1, 1.E.200*-223 


scantness (of semen) 
111.63,* 1.64, IH.92 


scorpion 
L.E.1, LE.4449 


scrotum 
swollen scrotum: I.E.1, I.E.117,* VII.B.4 


seizure sickness 
dianji WA ¥R: 1.A.1, 1.E.1, LE.71,* 1.E.72 


shan 
4: 1.B.8* 


shin 
shin burns: I.E.1, I.E.194—-197 
shin wounds: I.E.1, I.E.198, I.E.199 
coldness in shin: J.A.2 
pain in inner edge of shin: I.A.5 
pain in outer edge of shin: I.A.2, 1.A.3 


shoulder 
shoulder as if being torn: I.B.4 
shoulder pain: I.B.4 


side 
side pain: I.A.2, I.A.8, I.B.2, I.B.11 
swelling in outer part of side: I.A.2 
upper side 
upper side accumulation: II.C.24 
upper side as if knotted: I.B.1 
pain in upper side: I.B.1 


sing 
desire to sing (and cast off clothing and run): I.B.3 


sleep 
craving to sleep: I.B.9 
inability to sleep: I.B.7 


snake 
snake bite: I.E.1, 1.E.224 


spasms 
xian JM: 1.E.1, 1.E.26* 1.E.86* 


spine 
pain in inner edge of spine: I.A.4 


pain pressing laterally on spine: I.A.1 


stomach sack 
pain in stomach sack: I.B.10 


stretching 
fondness for stretching: I.B.3 


sweating 
1.B.2 


swelling 
[.B.3 


thigh 


pain in thigh: I.A.4, I.A.5 

pain in outer edge of thigh: [.A.2 
fish-thigh 

fish-thigh pain: I.B.2 


throat 
throat numbness: I.B.4 
dry throat: I.B.8, I.B.9 
pain in throat: I.B.9 
parched throat: I.B.11 


toe 
loss of function in big toe: I.A.5 
loss of function in little toe: I.A.1* 
loss of function in middle toe: I.A.3 
loss of function in toe next to little toe: 1.A.2 
numbness in little toe: I.B.1 
numbness in middle toe: I.B.2 


tongue 
tongue splitting: I.A.4, I.B.9 


tooth 
tooth pain: I.A.11, 1.B.6 


urine 
urine has sediment: I.E.1, I.E.115* 
lard urine: I.E.1, I.E.116* 
frequent urination: I.A.6 
urine retention 
long #*: 1.B.8, LE.1, 1.E.88*-114 


vapor 
insufficiency of vapor: I.B.9* 
rising vapor: I.A.4,* 1.B.9 


waist 
waist as if being snapped: I.B.1 


waist pain: I.A.1, I.B.1, [.B.8 


warm ailment 
II.C.36* 


warts 


you %: 1.E.1, 1.E.64—70 
horse warts 


mayou F&% Pe: L.E.1, 1.E.278,* LE.279 


water 
shui 7K: 1.B.7* 


withering on one side 
pianku {fm 44: 111.74 


wounds 
L.E.1, LE.2*-18 


wuhui (monkshood) poisoning 
LEAS LE37*—=43 


xixia 
4 F:1LE.1, LE.36* 


yawning 
[.B.3, [.B.7 


yu 
bof: TV.28* 35 


yun 
%: 1.E.1, LE.84* LE.85 


Zhen 
pain in zhen WK: L.A.2 


zhou 


tendency for zhou AY: 1.A.5* 


General Index 


Important terms, subjects, persons, and books mentioned in the 
Prolegomena are indexed. 


Acupuncture, 5, 5n.2, 63, 68, 82, 92-95, 118-119; needles in the tomb of 
Liu Sheng, 92 

Ailment identification, 31—32, 69-76, 81 

Anal constriction, 133-135, 138-139 

Ancestor Peng, 29, 33, 110-111, 113, 114-117, 123, 136 

Aphrodisiacs, 26—27, 99, 126, 140 

Aristotle, 53-54 

Artes-literature, 54, 57 

Baoshan tomb 2 divination manuscript, 38 

Bian Que, 7n.2, 58, 60-62, 65, 67 

Blood, 76—77, 78-80, 82—84, 119, 182 

Bloodletting, 92-94 

Body, metaphorical language for, 56—57, 113, 121, 127-128 

Books, 3—4; copying and collecting of, 8, 37-38, See also Medical books 

Breath cultivation, 25, 56-57, 110-111, 113, 115, 121-123, 125-130, 132- 
134, 178-179 

Bugs and illness, 74-75, 96 

Cauterization, 5, 5n.1, 23, 71, 73, 88, 91-95. See also Heat, therapeutic use 
of 

Chen District talismans, 179-183 

Childbirth, 27—28 

Chisongzi, 114-117 

Chu silk manuscript, 18 

Chunyu Yi, 7—8, 39, 45—46, 49, 55, 58-60, 62-65, 67, 70-71, 73, 75-76, 
78, 81-82, 91-95, 102 

Coitus conservatus and coitus thesauratus, 137—138. See also Essence 
retention 


Correlative cosmology, 9, 47-48, 71, 83. See also Five Agent theory, 
Natural philosophy, Yin Yang theory 

Cupping, 97 

Dao (way), 42, 44, 47, 110, 113, 125 

Daoism, early, 113-114, 114n.1, 115, 118; religious, 112, 118, 122, 127- 
129, 131, 153, 163, 168, 173, 177-181 

Daoyin (guiding and pulling), 25, 68, 115-116, 132-134, 132n.1. See also 
Exercise 

Dietetics, 25—27, 101, 113, 120, 123, 126-133, 141-142 

Drugs, 33-34, 76, 90-91, 94-109; processing of, 107—109 

Essence (jing), 78, 112, 119-123, 129, 131, 134, 136-140, 145-146, 155; 
retention of, 138. See also Jing 

Exercise, 25, 32—33, 115, 120, 126, 129, 132-135. See also Daoyin 

Fang (method, recipe), 8, 45, 51-55; and medicine, 45, 55 

Fang-literature, 8, 30, 33-35, 37-38, 52-55, 57, 63-64, 117, 126, 149, 155, 
167-168, 173 

“Fangji” (Recipes and techniques) division in the Hanshu bibliographic 
treatise, 6-8, 45, 52, 57, 61 

Fangmatan tomb |, hemerological manuscripts, 34-35, 39, 148-149, 153, 
157, 160, 167-168; resurrection account, 153, 164-165 

Fangshi. See Recipe gentleman 

Five Agent (wuxing) theory, 9-11, 9n.2, 11n.1, 44-45, 47, 49, 71, 73, 78— 
79, 87, 155, 165-166, 171n.1, 172 

Fox demon, 72, 163 

Gestation, 27—28, 78-79 

Great Exorcism (da nuo), 161—162, 170-171 

Greek and Demotic magical papyri, 53 

Heat, therapeutic use of, 95—97 

Heavenly Teacher (tianshi), 122 

Hermetic texts, 53 

Hippocratic Corpus, 52—53 

Huainan wanbishu, 33, 51 

Auainanzi, 48, 51, 114n.1, 115, 120-121, 131, 174 

Huangdi. See Yellow Thearch 

Huangdi neijing, 4, 4n.2, 5—7, 10-11, 23—24, 35, 39-41, 49, 51, 52n.3, 55, 
58, 61-64, 61n.1, 62n.1, 66-67, 68-70, 76, 78-79, 81-90, 92-95, 
102, 117-118, 121n.1, 123, 135, 180n.1 


Huangting jing, 127, 127n.2 

Huanjing bunai (returning the essence to replenish the brain), 137—140 

Hun (ethereal-spirit) and po (earthly-spirit), 122 

Iatromancy, 35, 44 

Illness, 69—76; demonic, 70—72, 148, 151-152, 161-163; ontological 
explanation of, 69—73, 75—76, 90, 95; physiological explanation of, 
69-71, 73, 76, 81, 90 

Immortality, 113-115, 124-125 

Ishinpo, 29-30, 135-136 

Jing, as specter, 155. See mainly Essence 

Jixia Academy in Qi, 42, 112 

King Tang of Shang, 146 

King Wei of Qi, 42, 56, 98, 112 

King Zhao of Qin, 131 

Lancing-stone (bian), 71, 88, 91-94; in the tomb of Liu sheng, 92 

Laozi, 113-114, 114n.1, 126-127, 129, 143; “Heshang gong” commentary, 
113, 127, 129; “Xianger” commentary, 113, 127 

Li Shaojun, 50-51, 65 

Liexian zhuan, 44n.1, 141 

Lingyang Ziming jing, 25 

Liu An, King of Huainan, 37, 51 

Liu De, King of Hejian, 37 

Lushi chungiu, macrobiotic hygiene in, 145—147 

Macrobiotic hygiene, 6, 25—30, 32-33, 44, 56-57, 68, 78, 80-82, 84-86, 
101, 105-106, 110-147, 178-179; in xian cult, 113-118; literature, 
116-117; medical tradition of, 110-112, 118, 142-147. See also 
Breath cultivation, Dietetics, Exercise, Sexual cultivation 

Magic, 8-11, 24, 27, 30, 43-44, 49, 52-54, 56-57, 70, 72, 95-96, 99, 148- 
183; and drags, 96, 103-104, 150, 152; and incantation, 151, 155, 
160-167, 178; and religion, 149, 152-154, 157—158; and ritual acts, 
151, 155, 157-158, 167-170; black, 156, 158-159; breath, 159-160, 
163-166, 173-174, 175-183; literature, 154-156 

Mai (vessel), definition of, 82—83. See mainly Vessel theory 

Medical books, 6—8, 42-44, 55, 64-66; transmission of, 43, 55, 57-60, 62— 
66. See also “Fangj1” 

Medicine, as a technical skill, 45; training, 55, 58-60 

Meditation, 112-113 


Menctus, 42, 143 

Moxibustion, 5n.1, 95. See also Cauterization 

Natural philosophy and occult thought, 8-11, 43-46, 48-54, 56, 60-61, 63, 
60, 148-149, 154. See also Correlative cosmology 

“Neiye” chapter in the Guanzi, 78, 112-114, 119-121, 125-126, 143, 155 

Northern Dipper, 158 

Orgasm, 137-140 

Pace of Yu (Yu bu), 148, 160, 167-169, 175 

Pain, 73, 79-82 

Pengzu. See Ancestor Peng 

Pharmacy, 70, 98-109. See also Drugs 

Philosophy, 10, 111-112, 143—144; as a shu (art), 46-47; masters (zi) of, 10, 
42, 47-49, 60-61, 112, 143-144 

Philter, 30, 150, 152, 159, 172 

Physician (yi), 7-8, 10, 37, 42-46, 48—49, 55-67, 70-71, 82, 92, 95, 100, 
104, 111-112, 117-118, 143-144, 155, 163 

Physiological theory, 32, 76-84, 112, 117, 119-125 

Plato, 53 

Poison, aconite, 105 

Qi (vapor), definition of, 77. See mainly Vapor 

Recipe gentleman (fangshi), 44, 50-52, 155-156 

Retrograde ejaculation, 138—139 

Rong Cheng, 29, 135, 146-147 

Saliva, 57, 128, 146, 166. See also Spitting 

Science, 8—9 

Secrecy, 45, 54, 55-57, 63-67, 126-127 

Secretum secretorum, 54 

Semen, 137—138; retention of, 138. See also Essence, retention of Sexual 
cultivation, 6, 26, 29-30, 111, 116, 120-123, 126-127, 129, 133- 
140, 178; literature, 6, 29, 116, 135-137 

Shaman (wu), 43-44, 61n.1, 152-153, 152n.1, 155-159, 166, 168, 174— 
173, 177 

Shaman Peng, 43 

Shang bone and shell inscriptions, 69, 74, 77, 160n.2, 163 

Shanhaijing, 33, 168 

Shen. See Spirit 

Shenming (spirit illumination), 120-121, 128, 143. See also Spirit 


Shennong bencaojing, 34, 100—107, 141 

Shu (art), 45-47, 49, 52-53 

Shuanggudui tomb | manuscript Wanwu, 33-34, 46, 76, 99, 104-106, 141 

Shuihudi tomb 11 hemerological manuscripts, 34-35, 39, 44, 148-149, 
154-157, 160, 168-169, 171, 176 

Shun, 122-123, 135 

“Shushu” (Calculations and arts) division in the Hanshu bibliographic 
treatise, 8, 45, 49, 52, 57, 61, 154 

Sima Tan, 48, 157 

Smith (ye), as a term for pulverizing drugs, 107 

Spirit (shen), 78, 112, 119-121, 124 

Spirits and demons, identification of, 154—155, 162—163 

Spitting, 160, 163-166, 176-178, 181-182 

Surgery, 56, 97-98 

Tao Hongyjing, 100-101 

Techne, 52-53 

Text, definition of, 3n.2, 17-18 

Vapor (qi), 5—6, 24-25, 32, 69, 71-72, 76-93, 112, 118-123, 125-126, 128- 
131, 133-136, 138-139, 143-147, 155, 163-166, 173-179; Warring 
States jade inscription on circulation of, 125—126. See also Qi 

Verse, esoteric, 126-128 

Vessel (mai) theory, 5, 23—25, 32, 55, 63, 67-71, 76-95, 102, 117, 123. See 
also Mai, Physiological theory 

Wang Chong, and incantation, 165—166, 174, 178; and macrobiotic hygiene, 
118 

Wangzi Qiao, 114-115, 117 

Wen Zhi (pre-Qin physician), 42, 48, 65, 98, 102, 112-113, 142 

Wu. See Shaman 

Wuwei medical manuscripts, 36 

Wuxing. See Five Agent theory 

Xian (transcendent) cult, 7, 44n.1, 50, 106, 113-118, 124-125, 131, 141 

Yang Zhu, 78, 111, 145 

Yao, 122-123, 135 

Yellow Thearch, 29, 56, 60-65, 122, 135-136, 180n.1 

Yi Yin, 146-147 

Yin and physiology, 122—123, 132-134 


Yin Yang theory, 9-11, 44-45, 47-50, 71, 73, 79, 84-88, 102, 112, 122— 
123, 128, 132, 145, 155, 157, 165-166, 171n.1, 172 

Yu, 69, 167-168, 172. See also Pace of Yu 

Yue, magic of, 159, 173-183; recipes of, 159, 165, 173-183 

Zhang Liang, 116, 116n.1 

Zhangyjiashan tomb 247 medical manuscripts Maishu and Yinshu, 11-12, 
24-25, 30-33, 39, 55, 68, 75-76, 78-82, 84-86, 97, 110-118, 120, 
122, 125-126, 130, 132-134, 142-147 

Zhou inscriptions, 77 

Zhuangzi, 111 

Zhuangzi, 113-115, 114n.1, 143, 147 

Zou Yan, 48, 50 


